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A NATIONAL  PARK  AND  WILD  LIFE 
RESERVE. 

As  lovers  of  Nature  in  all  her  aspects,  readers  of  these 
pages  must  be  profoundly  interested  in  the  new  move  for 
the  creation  of  a National  Park,  and  in  the  inquiries  of 
the  Governmental  Committee  which  has  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  such  a project. 

One  of  the  first  editorial  articles  we  contributed  to  this 
journal  (1921,  p.  65),  ended  with  these  words  : “ most  strongly 
we  would  insist  on  the  need  for  the  immediate  creation  of  a 
reserve  in  the  northern  Highlands,  where  a remnant  of  the 
dwindling  stock  [of  the  old  Scottish  fauna]  might  find  a safe 
refuge  for  all  time.” 

Perhaps  our  hopes  come  within  measurable  distance  of 
being  realised,  and  if  so,  as  they  say  in  Aberdeenshire, 
“time  till’t ! ” We  cannot  regard  the  achievements  of  other 
countries,  large  and  small,  in  the  creation  of  national  parks, 
without  a feeling  that  Britain  has  lagged  unduly  in  the  rear 
in  this  movement,  in  which  her  own  colonies  have  taken  so 

prominent  a part. 
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We  envy,  though  we  cannot  hope  to  emulate,  the  United 
States  of  America  with  its  eighty-two  areas,  ranging  from 
rocky  islets  of  5 acres  to  the  2,000,000  acres  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  all  specially  reserved  for  the  protection  of  beast 
and  bird,  and  every  wild  thing  that  blooms.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  understand  the  argument  of  the 
pessimists  who  proclaim  that,  while  the  reservation  of  great 
areas  is  easy  in  new  countries  favoured  with  great  open  spaces 
and  a sparseness  of  population,  Britain  is  too  cultivated, 
too  crowded,  too  civilised,  to  be  able  to  spare  room  for  a 
great  national  park.  Other  old  and  populous  nations  have 
managed  to  afford,  and  have  thought  it  worth  while  affording, 
space  for  one  or  more  national  parks,  for  there  is  scarcely 
a state  in  Europe  or  further  afield  which  has  neglected  this 
duty  to  its  people. 

Comparison  of  the  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  cultivation  and  settlement,  with  the  con- 
ditions in  other  countries,  does  not  support  the  plea  that  here 
a national  park  must  be  crowded  out.  Roughly  speaking, 
about  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  surface  of  Great  Britain 
is  unproductive,  against  some  20  per  cent,  in  each  of  Russia 
and  Spain,  14  per  cent,  in  France,  13  per  cent,  in  Italy,  and 
9 per  cent,  in  Germany.  Faced  with  these  facts,  who  is  to 
say,  then,  that  there  is  no  room  in  Britain  for  a national 
park?  We  would  go  further  and  meet  the  pessimists  on 
their  own  ground,  for  surely  the  more  cultivated,  the  more 
crowded  a country  has  become  through  the  inevitable 
encroachment  of  civilisation  and  its  industries,  the  greater 
is  the  need  to  set  aside  a great  open  space,  where  the  people 
may  still  gaze  upon  a blue  sky,  and  tread  on  green  grass 
and  heather,  and  see  Nature  as  she  was  meant  to  be  seen. 

Granted  that  space  can  be  found,  where  should  the 
National  Park  be  situated?  There  seems  to  be  general 
agreement  that  no  area  of  sufficient  size  and  suitable 
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character  can  be  acquired  in  England,  and  all  eyes  turn 
to  Scotland,  and  in  Scotland  to  the  Highlands.  Certain 
elementary  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  by  the  desired  area. 
It  must  be  spacious ; it  must  represent  unspoiled  Nature, 
and  that  if  possible  in  all  its  aspects,  mountain  and  moor, 
sheltered  glade  and  wooded  valley,  stream  and  lake;  it  must 
contain  a fair  representation  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
land,  particularly  of  those  creatures  and  plants  whose  rarity 
makes  them  of  special  interest  and  demands  their  careful 
preservation ; it  must  be  peaceful,  accessible,  and  yet  remote 
from  the  bustle  of  traffic ; and,  since  governments  are 
impecunious,  it  must  be  relatively  cheap.  Cheapness  implies 
that  the  stalking  or  shooting  must  not  be  of  the  best,  and 
that  the  land  must  not  be  heavily  stocked  with  sheep,  for 
if  plants  and  young  forest  are  to  survive  and  spread, 
undoubtedly  sheep  must  go. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  such  an  area?  There  are 
many  places  in  Scotland  wild  and  grand  enough  for  a 
national  park,  but  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  are  many, 
and  we  must  add  to  them  the  need  of  as  favourable  a climate 
as  may  be,  for  a wet  skin  tends  to  damp  appreciation  of  the 
finest  prospect. 

Our  solution  is  a simple  one,  if  it  be  feasible.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Grampians,  round  about  Loch  Morlich,  and 
rising  to  the  summit  of  Cairngorm  itself,  the  Forestry 
Commission  owns  an  area  of  some  14,000  acres.  More  than 
half  of  the  area  is  unplantable,  and  the  mountain  ridge  runs 
in  a fine  sweep  round  most  of  its  confines,  so  that  for  some 
thirteen  miles  the  enthusiast  may  walk  the  summits  without 
descending  below  an  altitude  of  2000  feet.  Here  are  lake, 
forest,  moor,  and  rugged  mountain  tops. 

It  is  a small  beginning,  you  say.  But  let  it  be  a 
beginning.  Call  it,  if  you  like,  the  kernel  of  your  park,  and 
with  what  moneys  you  can  raise  for  so  patriotic  a purpose, 
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extend  its  boundaries  beyond  the  haunts  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  the  Dottrel,  and  the  Greenshank,  down  into  the  woods 
of  Spey  Valley  where  the  Crested  Tit  nests,  and  along  the 
ridges  east  and  west,  till  the  Grampian  range  and  the  forest 
of  Rothiemurchus  become  part  of  a great  National  Park, 
a credit  to  the  nation  and  a life-giving  resort  for  the  lover  of 
the  open  air. 

Is  it  wise  to  throw  open  to  the  people  the  haunts  of  birds 
and  beasts  that  are  rare,  and  even  now  live  precariously  ? 
We  are  willing  to  make  the  experiment  and  have  no  doubt 
of  its  success.  At  present  the  rare  birds  are  harassed  during 
the  nesting  season  by  conscienceless  egg-collectors,  who  hail 
from  south  of  the  Tweed.  Under  the  conditions  we  foresee 
the  public  will  be  the  best  protectors  of  fauna  and  flora. 
Beasts  and  birds  will  become  part  of  the  people’s  heritage, 
and  the  public  spirit,  guarding  its  own,  will  not  tolerate 
interference  by  individuals  who  would  attempt  to  make 
private  capital  from  treasured  possessions  held  in  trust  for 
the  nation. 

So  we  hope  to  see  ere  long,  united  in  one  and  the  same 
area,  a National  Park  for  the  recreation  of  the  people,  and  a 
Wild  Life  Reserve  where  the  traveller  may  see  the  rarest  as 
well  as  the  more  common  beasts,  birds,  and  plants,  at  their 
best,  and  that  is  in  their  own  native  haunts. — J.  R. 
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THE  HIGH  MOUNTAIN  WOODLANDS  IN 
SCOTLAND,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  Seton  Gordon. 

In  the  area  of  the  Cairngorm  Mountains  there  grow  and 
flourish  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  Forest  in 
which  wolves,  elks,  and  wild  cattle  roamed.  By  the  Cairn- 
gorm Mountain  area  I refer  to  the  extensive  forests  of  Glen 
Feshie,  Rothiemurchus,  Glen  More,  and  Abernethy,  Inver- 
cauld  and  Mar.  The  splendid  old  fir  forest  of  Ballochbuie, 
the  property  of  the  King,  can  scarcely  be  included  in  the 
area.  To  anyone  who  knows  the  Cairngorm  area  intimately 
the  fact  is  apparent  that  large  districts  which  are  now  tree- 
less were  in  olden  days  covered  with  timber.  A few  of  the 
glens  which  are  now  treeless  but  which  in  earlier  times  were 
wooded  are  Glen  Eanaich  (spelled  wrongly  in  the  Ordnance 
map  as  Glen  Eunach),  Glen  Dee  in  its  upper  reaches,  and 
Glen  Guisachan  in  Mar. 

The  present  limit  of  tree  growth  is  lower,  though  not 
greatly  lower,  than  it  was  say  a thousand  years  ago.  Before 
I discuss  the  remains  of  the  old  forests  found  in  the  peat 
bogs,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  first  the  present  limit 
of  tree  growth  in  the  Cairngorm  area.  The  trees  of  which 
I write  are,  unless  described  otherwise,  the  Scots  pine 
(. Pinus  sylvestris)  for  the  old,  and  the  present-day  forests, 
consist  almost  entirely  of  this  tree.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Cairngorms  the  Scots  fir 
reaches  a higher  elevation  than  anywhere  else  in  Scotland 
or  indeed  in  the  British  Isles.  In  Glen  Quoich  immediately 
south  of  Beinn  na  Bhuird,  there  are  well-grown  specimens 
of  Scots  fir  just  touching  the  2000  feet  line,  and  in  Glen 
Derry,  a few  miles  to  the  west,  there  are  fine  trees  at  1900 
feet.  Thus  there  is  only  one  glen  in  the  Cairngorms  where 
the  Scots  fir  is  found  at  a height  of  2000  feet  at  the  present 
day. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  glens  that  are  now  treeless. 
Fpur  of  them  lie  close  together.  They  are,  taking  them 
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in  order,  the  upper  portion  of  Glen  Luibeg,  the  whole  of 
Glen  Guisachan,  and  Glen  Dee  and  its  west  branch  the 
Garbh  Choire.  In  a past  age  all  these  glens  were  the  home 
of  great  Scots  firs,  wherever  the  ground  was  suitable  for 
their  growth.  The  former  condition  of  Glen  Guisachan  is 
suggested  by  its  Gaelic  name,  the  “Fir  Glen”;  yet  for 
centuries  no  fir  tree  has  grown  here,  but  everywhere  in  the 
peat  are  to  be  seen  the  stumps  and  roots  of  this  forest  of 
a past  day.  Most  of  these  stumps  stand  upright  where  they 
grew,  but  many  of  them  lie  bleached  by  the  action  of  sun 
and  air  on  the  shingle  beside  the  river.  These  ancient  roots 
are  not  entirely  of  pine.  In  places  the  bark  of  birches  is 
seen,  and  that  bark  is  as  silvery  as  when,  on  a far-off  day,  the 
trees  swayed  gracefully  to  the  mountain  wind. 

All  this  is  to  be  seen  in  lower  Glen  Guisachan,  where  the 
elevation  is  not  too  great  for  trees  to  grow,  even  at  the 
present  day.  But  if  one  climbs  the  glen  to  its  upper  part — 
where  it  gradually  bears  away  north-west — one  reaches  high 
ground,  where  Ptarmigan  croak,  and  the  Golden  Eagle  dozes 
upon  some  rock.  Here  it  is  unexpected  to  find  the  stumps 
and  roots  of  fir  trees.  Yet  even  here,  in  the  peat,  are  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  that  early  pine  forest.  The  highest  of 
these  well-grown  trees  was  growing  just  2000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Let  us  descend  Glen  Guisachan,  and  strike  up  Glen  Dee, 
past  Cairn  Toul  and  Ben  MacDhui.  There  is  no  tree  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  glen,  yet  here,  too,  the  old  Caledonian  Forest 
flourished.  Beneath  Cairn  Toul  stands  a watcher’s  bothy. 
Near  this  bothy  are  the  remains  of  many  old  pine  stumps, 
appearing  above  the  surface  of  the  peat.  But  here,  again, 
the  elevation  is  no  higher  than  in  Glen  Derry  and  Glen 
Quoich,  where  there  are  trees  growing  at  the  present  day. 
Glen  Dee,  near  its  upper  limit,  branches  away  west,  through 
what  is  known  as  the  Garbh  Choire.  There  are  not  so 
many  tree  stumps  here,  and  the  last  of  them  is  passed  at 
approximately  the  same  height  as  in  Glen  Guisachan. 

It  is,  I think,  in  Glen  Luibeg  that  the  Scots  firs  formerly 
grew  at  the  greatest  height  above  sea-level.  When  passing 
through  Glen  Luibeg  I have  on  several  occasions  tested  with 
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an  aneroid  the  height  of  these  trees,  and  the  elevation  is  just 
short  of  2400  feet.  So  that  it  may  be  said  that  in  Glen 
Luibeg,  of  all  Scottish  glens,  the  Scots  fir  in  olden  times 
grew  highest,  and  that  the  vertical  limit  of  growth — 2400 
feet— was  400  feet  higher  than  the  vertical  limit  of  to-day. 

The  climate  of  Scotland  no  doubt  is  gradually  changing, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  a change  of  climate  that  accounts  for 
the  disappearance  of  these  ancient  forests.  It  is  believed 
that  great  areas  of  woodland  were  burnt  in  olden  days  to 
destroy  the  wolves.  To  be  honest,  there  is  great  mystery 
about  the  disappearance  of  much  of  the  old  Caledonian 
Forest.  In  two  hundred  years’  lime,  some  traveller  to  Mar 
will  find  the  Glens  of  Quoich  and  Derry  treeless,  and  will, 
perhaps,  speculate  on  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
old  pines.  There  seems  to  be  little  enough  connection 
between  Red  Deer,  and  the  dying  out  of  trees,  yet  if  the  old 
forests  of  upper  Mar  go — and  go  they  must  unless  drastic 
action  be  taken  in  the  near  future — the  Red  Deer  will  be 
entirely  responsible  for  their  disappearance.  Every  seedling 
pine  is  devoured  by  deer  in  these  glens.  The  parent  trees 
cannot  live  for  ever — some  of  them  are  a couple  of  hundred 
years  old  at  the  present  time — and  when  they  die  there  will 
be  no  younger  generation  to  take  their  place,  unless  here 
and  there  a few  acres  are  fenced  off  as  a protection  against 
the  deer. 

The  Cairngorm  area  is,  I suppose,  the  coldest  in  all 
Scotland,  and  thus  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  here  the 
forests  of  the  past,  and  of  the  present  day,  have  ascended 
the  glens  higher  than  elsewhere.  One  reason  is  doubtless 
the  shelter  which  the  Cairngorms  give.  Another  is  the 
comparative  dryness  of  the  climate,  but  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  an  important  factor  has  been  the  absence  of  the 
ocean  winds.  A salt-laden  wind  is  bad  for  all  trees,  and  on 
the  arms  of  the  gale  the  salt  spray  of  the  Atlantic  must  be 
carried  many  miles.  The  Cairngorms,  lying  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  are  far  removed  from  the 
sea,  both  west  and  east,  and  in  this  dry,  almost  continental, 
mountain  air,  the  Scots  pines  have  always  found  an  ideal 
environment. 
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Saharan  Desert  Wheatear  and  Rose-coloured  Pastor  at 
Pair  Isle. — A male  specimen  of  this  Wheatear  was  shot  here  on 
26th  October,  and  a young  male  Pastor  on  15th  November. — 
Jerome  Wilson,  Fair  Isle. 

[The  Wheatear  was  identified  as  being  of  the  western  race, 
C TLnanthe  deserti  homochroa,  and  the  identification  was  confirmed  by 
Dr  Hartert  who  kindly  examined  it  and  compared  it  with  specimens 
in  the  Tring  Museum.  He  states  that  it  agrees  perfectly  with  a 
specimen  of  similar  date  from  Biskra.  The  Pastor,  Pastor  roseus, 
was  a bird  of  the  year,  which  had  only  begun  its  moult  into  adult 
plumage — five  tail  feathers,  the  two  outer  secondaries  in  each 
wing,  and  one  scapular  feather  were  new.  The  Wheatear  is  the 
first  certain  specimen  of  its  race  known  to  have  occurred  in 
Scotland. — Eds.] 


White’s  Thrush  at  Pair  Isle. — An  adult  male  example  of 
this  Thrush  was  obtained  here  on  19th  October.  The  specimen  is 
now  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — George  Stout,  Fair  Isle. 

[This  Thrush,  Turdus  aureus , is  very  rare  in  Scotland.  This 
is  the  third  which  has  occurred : the  two  previous  being  one  in 
Berwickshire  in  1878  and  one  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1913.  The 
latter  is  now,  we  understand,  in  Lord  Garioch’s  collection. — Eds.] 


Storms  and  Destruction  of  Bird  Life. — The  following 
note  gives  an  idea  of  how  many  Firth  of  Forth  sea-birds  suffered 
during  the  severe  storms  experienced  throughout  Scotland  in  the 
first  two  weeks  of  1930.  On  25th  January  I noticed  a number  of 
dead  birds  lying  amongst  the  weed  and  wreckage  on  the  shore  near 
Largo,  Fife.  A count  was  made  between  Viewforth  and  Ruddon’s 
Point,  a distance  of  approximately  2J  miles,  and  the  following 
numbers  of  birds  were  noted  Razorbill  2 6 ; Common  Guillemot  1 2 ; 

Herring  Gull  12;  Little  Auk  4;  Oyster-catcher  and  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gull  2 ; and  one  each  of  Puffin,  Kittiwake,  Gannet,  Common 
Gull,  Black-headed  Gull,  Manx  Shearwater,  and  Common  Scoter. 
This  gives  a total  of  65  birds,  or  26  per  mile  of  coast.  In  the  bay 
between  Ruddon’s  Point  and  the  Kincraig  Burn  (J  mile),  only  two 
more  Herring  Gulls  and  three  more  Razorbills  were  seen.  This, 
however,  was  only  to  be  expected  since  the  point  shelters  the  bay 
from  the  south-west  from  which  direction  the  gales  came. — 
W.  J.  Eggeling,  Edinburgh. 
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BIRDS  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST  IN  THE 
ROYAL  SCOTTISH  MUSEUM. 

II.  Birds  of  Parry’s  Arctic  Voyages. 

By  Surgeon  Rear-Admiral  J.  H.  Stenhouse. 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  search 
for  a North-West  Passage  was  renewed,  the  long  sea  voyage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  making  it  desirable  that, 
if  possible,  a shorter  available  route  to  China  and  the  East 
Indies  should  be  found.  The  Napoleonic  wars  being  at 
an  end,  the  British  Admiralty  found  itself  free  to  turn  its 
attention  to  this  problem,  and  in  1 8 1 8 the  first  expedition 
of  the  century  was  sent  out,  its  aim  being  to  search  for 
a passage  from  Baffin’s  Bay. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  two  ships,  the  Isabella, 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Ross,  and  the  Alexander,  with 
Lieutenant  W.  E.  Parry  in  command.  They  sailed  in  April, 
reached  Davis  Straits  in  May,  but  were  held  up  by  ice  in 
Baffin’s  Bay,  and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  September 
that  they  found  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  Lancaster 
Sound.  After  proceeding  some  distance  along  the  Sound, 
Ross  gave  up  the  search  and  the  ships  arrived  home  in 
October. 

The  birds  brought  back  were  dealt  with  by  Captain 
Edward  Sabine,  who  had  sailed  as  astronomer  in  the 
Isabella.  A new  Gull,  which  bears  his  name  ( Larus  sabinii ) 
was  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  for 
1 8 1 8.  Birds  collected  on  this  expedition  were  presented 
to  Edinburgh  University  Museum  by  Captain  Ross;  but 
the  old  University  Register,  in  recording  their  arrival  about 
the  end  of  1 8 1 8,  does  not  say  what  these  birds  were,  nor 
how  many  were  received.  No  trace  of  any  of  them  can  now 
be  found. 

In  the  following  year,  1819,  Parry,  now  a Captain,  again 
set  out  with  two  ships,  the  Hecla  and  Griper,  the  latter  under 

l8l  B 
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the  command  of  Lieutenant  Matthew  Liddon.  This  voyage, 
which  is  known  as  Parry’s  “ First  Voyage,”  was  attended 
with  much  success.  The  ships  reached  Lancaster  Sound  at 
the  end  of  July,  and  sailed  through  it  and  Barrow’s  Strait, 
then  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Parry  Islands  until 
brought  up  by  ice  near  Melville  Island.  There  they 
wintered  in  Winter  Harbour,  and  in  the  following  August 
on  getting  free,  found  their  way  to  the  westward  again 
blocked  by  impassable  ice  and  were  compelled  to  return. 

The  birds,  of  which  thirty-two  species  were  found  inside 
the  Arctic  Circle,  were  described  by  Sabine  in  a supplement 
to  the  Appendix  to  Parry’s  voyage.  None  of  these  birds 
were  sent  to  Edinburgh  Museum. 

In  May  1821,  Parry  sailed  on  what  is  known  as  his 
“ Second  Voyage.”  He  again  had  two  ships,  but  transferred 
his  command  to  the  Fury,  whilst  his  old  ship  the  Hecla , 
which  accompanied  her,  was  commanded  by  Captain  G.  F. 
Lyon.  Their  aim  was  to  find  a passage  through  Fox 
Channel  to  the  north  of  Hudson  Bay.  They  spent  the 
winter  of  1821-22  at  Winter  Island,  and  the  next  winter 
at  Igloolik,  both  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Melville 
Peninsula.  The  Fury  and  Hecla  Straits  were  discovered, 
but  Parry  was  unable  to  take  his  ships  through  them,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1823  they  were  forced  to  return,  arriving 
home  in  October. 

The  birds,  of  which  thirty-eight  species  were  observed 
inside  Hudson  Strait,  were  given  to  Dr  Richardson  to  describe, 
and  his  article  on  them  was  published  in  the  Appendix  to 
Parry’s  account  of  the  voyage.  In  February  1824,  thirty 
of  these  birds  were  sent  to  Edinburgh  University  Museum  : 
the  old  Register  in  recording  the  gift,  states  that  they  were 
presented  by  Captain  Parry  and  Mr  Edwards,  the  latter 
the  surgeon  of  the  Fury.  As  thirty-five  specimens  from 
this  expedition  are  now  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  it 
is  evident  that  some  had  been  received  from  another  donor; 
though  the  Register  contains  no  record  of  the  gift.  Seven 
of  the  skins,  however,  have  on  their  labels  that  they  were 
presented  by  Mr  Fisher,  who  sailed  with  the  Expedition  as 
Surgeon  of  the  Hecla. 
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Of  the  thirty-eight  species  enumerated  by  Dr  Richardson 
as  occurring  in  the  regions  explored  by  the  ships,  nineteen 
are  represented  among  the  Museum  specimens.  Birds  from 
the  Melville  Peninsula  district  are  not  common  in  collections, 
so  the  complete  list  is  given  here: — 

1.  Calcarius  l.  lapponicus , Lapland  Bunting.  One  adult 

in  female  plumage. 

2.  Nyctea  nyctea , Snowy  Owl. 

3.  Branta  bernicla  hrota , Brent  Goose.  Two  specimens. 

4.  Clangula  hy emails,  Long-tailed  Duck.  Three  speci- 

mens. 

5.  Somateria  spectabilis,  King  Eider.  Two  specimens — 

one  male,  one  female. 

6.  Charadrius  d.  dominicus,  American  Golden  Plover. 

7.  Squatarola  s.  cyanosurce,  American  Grey  Plover.  This 

bird  has  a wing  of  190  mm.  The  subspecific  dis- 
tinctness is  doubtful. 

8.  Arenaria  interpres  morinella,  American  Turnstone. 

9.  Tringa  alpina  sakhalina , American  Dunlin. 

10.  Tringa  canutus  rufa , American  Knot. 

11.  Tringa  in.  maritima,  Purple  Sandpiper.  Two  speci- 

mens— male  and  female. 

12.  Sterna  paradisea , Arctic  Tern. 

13.  Xema  sabinii,  Sabine’s  Gull. 

14.  Rhodostethia  rossii,  Ross’s  Gull.  (Type  specimen.) 

1 5.  Larus  a.  argentatus,  Herring  Gull.  Four  specimens. 

16.  Stercorarius pomarinus,  Pomatorhine  Skua. 

17.  Stercorarius  longicaudus,  Long-tailed  Skua.  Four 

specimens — three  adult,  one  young. 

18.  Uria  grylle  mandti , Mandt’s  Black  Guillemot.  Five 

specimens  — three  in  summer,  two  in  winter 
plumage. 

19.  Lagopus  mutus  rupestris , Ptarmigan,  two  specimens. 
The  type  specimen  of  Anser  hutchinsi  was  in  this 

collection,  but  seems  to  be  no  longer  in  existence. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  the  Knot  among  the  birds.  The 
skin  is  that  of  a young  male,  obtained  at  Duke  of  York 
Bay,  Southampton  Island,  on  17th  August  1821.  Captain 
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Lyon  of  the  Hecla  reported  finding  this  species  breeding  in 
some  numbers  on  Melville  Peninsula. 

The  most  interesting  bird,  however,  is  Ross’s  Gull.  This, 
the  type  specimen,  was  shot  by  Lieutenant  (afterwards 
Admiral  Sir  James  Clark)  Ross  at  Alagnak,  on  Melville 
Peninsula,  on  23rd  June  1823  ; another  was  secured  by 
another  officer  a few  days  later.  It  was  described  and 
exhibited  by  Dr  Richardson  in  January  1824,  at  a meeting 
of  the  Wernerian  Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  then  given  the 
name  of  Larus  rossii.  Dr  Richardson’s  paper  was  not 
published  by  the  Society  in  their  Memoirs , as  he  announced 
that  it  was  intended  to  publish  the  whole  details  a little  later 
in  the  Appendix  to  Parry’s  book.  Some  authorities  have 
used  the  specific  name  “ roseus”  for  this  Gull,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  not  available.  That  name  was  published 
without  any  description  and  was  disowned  by  its  author 
MacGillivray. 

Parry  did  not  long  remain  at  home.  In  1824  he  sailed 
on  his  “Third  Voyage”  to  the  North-West,  his  ships  once 
more  being  the  Hecla  and  Fury,  but  his  pennant  was 
transferred  to  the  former.  The  intention  was  to  search  for 
a passage  through  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  which  Parry  had 
discovered  in  1819.  The  ships  spent  the  winter  at  Port 
Bowen,  on  the  east  side  of  the  inlet,  but  soon  after  getting 
free  in  1825,  the  Fury  was  driven  ashore  and  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  Hecla  returned  home. 

The  zoology  of  this  expedition  was  described  by 
Lieutenant  Ross  in  the  Appendix  to  Parry’s  account  of 
this  voyage.  There  were  no  novelties.  Twenty-one  birds 
were  presented  in  February  1826  to  Edinburgh  University 
Museum  by  Lord  Melville,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Of  these  ten  are  still  in  existence.  They  are: — 

1.  Clangula  hy emails,  Long-tailed  Duck. 

2.  Larus  hyperboreus , Glaucous  Gull. 


^ \Pagophila  eburnea , Ivory  Gull.  Two  specimens. 
4 J 


Xenia  sabinii , Sabine’s  Gull.  Two  specimens. 


7.  Uria  grylle  mandti}  Mandt’s  Black  Guillemot, 
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8.  Uria  lomvia , Brunnich’s  Guillemot. 

9.  A lea  torda , Razorbill.  Probably  obtained  near  Disco, 

West  Greenland. 

10.  Lagopus  mutus  rupestris , Ptarmigan. 

Most  of  these  birds,  in  all  likelihood,  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Port  Bowen. 

In  1827,  Parry  was  engaged  on  his  “Fourth  Voyage”  to 
the  Arctic,  a voyage  sometimes  described  as  his  “ Attempt 
on  the  Pole.”  His  aim  was  to  try  to  reach  the  Pole  in 
sledge-boats  from  a base  in  Spitzbergen,  and  to  convey  his 
party  there,  and  act  as  his  base,  his  old  ship  the  Hecla  was 
requisitioned.  She  called  in  at  Hammerfest  in  Norway  on 
her  way  north,  and  after  a tedious  delay  was  safely  berthed 
in  a cove  (which  bears  her  name)  in  Treurenberg  Bay,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Spitzbergen  archipelago.  Parry 
left  the  ship  on  22nd  June  and  was  absent  sixty-one  days. 
He  nearly  reached  the  83rd  parallel  of  latitude  before  being 
compelled  to  return.  His  gallant  attempt  proved  the 
existence  of  a southerly  current  off  the  north  coast  of 
Spitzbergen,  the  same  current  which  sets  along  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  and  is  responsible  for  the  icy  conditions 
at  Cape  Farewell. 

An  article  on  the  zoology  of  the  voyage  was  written  by 
Lieutenant  J.  C.  Ross  and  published  as  an  appendix  to 
Parry’s  own  narrative.  The  birds  obtained  were  chiefly 
collected  at  Hecla  Cove  by  Dr  M‘Cormick,  the  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  ship,  who  later  served  under  his  shipmate 
Ross  in  his  famous  Antarctic  Voyage  of  Discovery,  and 
whose  name  is  honoured  in  the  scientific  appellation  of 
the  most  southerly  ranging  of  the  Skua  Gulls,  Stercorarius 
maccormicki. 

Eighteen  birds  were  presented  to  Edinburgh  University 
Museum  at  the  end  of  1827,  and  twelve  of  these  are  still 
in  existence.  The  list  is  given  below : all  of  them,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  come  from  Hecla  Cove. 

1.  Plectrophenax  nivalis , Snow  Bunting. 

2.  Charadrius  h.  hiaticula,  Ringed  Plover. 

3.  Tringa  in.  niaritima , Purple  Sandpiper. 
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4.  Sterna  paradisea , Arctic  Tern. 

5.  Larus  hyperboreus , Glaucous  Gull.  There  are  no  data 

with  this  skin. 

6.  Rissa  t.  tridactyla , Kittiwake. 

7.  Stercorarius parasiticus,  Richardson’s  Skua. 

8.  Alle  alle , Little  Auk.  Shot  near  82°  on  boat  voyage. 

9.  Uria  grylle  mandti , Mandt’s  Black  Guillemot. 

10.  Fratercula  a.  naumanni,  Puffin.  Shot  off  Red  Beach, 

29th  August  1827. 

11.  Lagopus  mutus  hyperboreus , Ptarmigan. 

12.  Tetrao  urogallus , Capercailzie.  From  Hammerfest. 

An  old  manuscript  catalogue  of  birds  on  exhibition  in 

the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  in  1855  adds  three  others  : — 

13.  Somateria  spectabilis , King  Eider.  Male,  Red  Beach, 

29th  August  1827. 

14  Tringaa.  alpina , Dunlin. 

15.  Uria  troille , Guillemot.  Both  from  Hecla  Cove  in 
July  1827. 

The  last  was  a notable  find,  as  the  Guillemot  is  very 
rare  in  Spitzbergen.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  identification,  but  the  skin  cannot 
now  be  found. 
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THE  ROOK  IN  LANARKSHIRE,  1922-29. 

By  Walter  Stewart. 

On  completing  our  rookery  census  for  Lanarkshire  in  1922, 
we  had  resolved  to  make  it  a quinquennial  task,  but  the 
springs  of  1927  and  1928  passed  without  our  being  able  to 
spare  the  time. 

In  1922  we  had  found  the  task  much  more  arduous  than 
anticipated,  but  this  year  on  going  over  ground  which  was 
now  familiar,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  easily 
accomplished.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
small  outlying  rookeries,  we  were  able  to  complete  the  1929 
census  before  the  foliage  became  too  dense  for  nest-counting. 
As  in  our  short  summary  on  the  “ Roosting  Habits  of 
Lanarkshire  Rooks”  (SCOT.  Nat.,  1924,  p.  69),  we  find  it 
most  convenient  to  describe  each  tribal  district  separately, 
giving  the  parishes  in  the  margin,  and  marking  new  rookeries 
with  an  asterisk. 

Since  the  increase  or  decrease  figure  for  each  rookery  is 
given,  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  add  the  1922 
figures. 

1.  The  Hamilton  Tribe. 


Nests. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Hamilton — - 

^Winter  Roost 

I 

I 

... 

Nesting  ceased  about 

Wellhall  . 

3 

2 

1919- 

Academy 

81 

20 

Udstori  House  . 

89 

4 

Fairhill 

27 

19 

Silvertonhill 

47 

Defunct. 

*Cadnow 

1 1 

1 1 

*Eddlewood  . 

4 

4 

Tennis  Court 

3 

3 

Angus  Lodge 

5 

37 

Most  nesting  trees  have 

*Avon  Grange 

7 

7 

been  lopped. 

*Haugh  Avenue  . 

IOI 

IOI 

... 

*Burgh  .... 

3 

3 

The  Ross 

33 

34 

Fairholm 

186 

10 

Blantyre — 

Birdsfield 

1 

• • • 

1 

High  Blantyre  Village 

7 

7 

... 

Parish  Church 

66 

32 

... 

Ten  on  beeches  nearby. 

Bardykes 

160 

73 

... 

*Priory  Avenue 

14 

14 

... 
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The  Hamilton  Tribe — continued. 


Nests. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Cambuslang — 

Caldergrove 

• 36 

30 

... 

Hallside  House  . 

. 58 

... 

3 

Dalton 

6 

• • • 

1 1 

Cairns 

4 

... 

13 

Broomknowe 

20 

I 

*Kirkhill  Church  . 

• 15 

15 

... 

*Cambuslang 

. 24 

24 

... 

Railway  Station 
(nearby). 

Rutherglen — 

Eastfield 

• ... 

19 

Defunct. 

Stonelaw  Wood  . 

. 102 

80 

Woodburn  . 

. 46 

... 

23 

Bast  Kilbride — 

High  Calderwood 

• • •• 

• • • 

6 

Defunct. 

*Stoneymeadow  . 

7 

7 

... 

Chapelside  . 

. ... 

... 

4 

Defunct. 

The  Nook  . 

7 

3 

Busterland  . 

7 

6l 

Limekilns  . 

• 943 

... 

14 

Kittochside . 

• 49 

3 

Castlehill  . 

12 

Defunct. 

Rogerton 

8 

Defunct. 

Busby  . 

. 21 

... 

7 

Carmunnock — 

Parish  Manse 

. 18 

8 

Castlemilk  • 

• 383 

10 

... 

Greater  Glasgow — 

Langside 

• 31 

3 

Queen’s  Park 

4 

13 

*Westthorn  . 

1 

1 

Became  defunct 
1919. 

Easter  Hill  House 

4 

22 

Tollcross  Park  . 

. 164 

122 

Carntyne 

. 2 

No  change. 

Gartcraig  House 

6 

... 

6 

Larchgrove . 

. 77 

17 

Barlanark  . 

. 107 

79 

Old  Monkland — 

Easterhouse  House 

. 159 

88 

*Blairtunnoch 

. 62 

62 

Carmyle 

9 

... 

12 

Mount  Vernon  . 

6 

4 

Greenoak  Hill 

* ... 

27 

Defunct. 

Daldowie 

. 205 

84 

Calder  Park 

• 370 

249 

... 

Calderbank  House 

. 183 

15 

Bredisholm . 

. 1 16 

105 

Cuparhead  . 

. 

... 

16 

Defunct. 

Drumpellier 

6 

... 

13 

Cairnhill 

. 204 

26 

... 
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The  Hamilton  Tribe — continued. 


Nests. 


New  Monkland — 

Monkland  House  . 4 

Airdrie  (Burgh)  . . 24 

Beechwood 

Wester  Moffat 

Auchengray  . . 199 

Shotts— 

Hillend  ...  32 

*Arden,  Gatehouse  . 22 

Easter  Moffat  . . 41 

*Gemmerscroft  . . 9 

Greenhill  ...  2 

Shotts  Kirk  . . 3 

Bellside  House  . . 162 

Bothwell — 

Sandyford  . . .219 

Lauchope  House  . 402 

Stevenson  Mains  . 2 

Carnbroc  . 

Fallside  House  . . 1 

*Bent  Farm  ...  2 

View  Park  ...  62 

Uddingston  West  . 69 

Springfield  House  . 8 

Sweethope  . . .136 

Carfin  House  . . 10 

Clelland  House  . . 76 

Bothwell  Village  . 8 

Dalziel — 

Calder  House  . . 34 

Knowe  Tap  Lodge  . 12 

Shields  Glen  . . 8 

Dalziel  House  1 . 


Inc.  Dec. 

1 

14 

ii  Defunct. 

10  Defunct. 

154 

38 

22 

4 

9 

...  160  Being  put  down  by 

new  owner. 

...  No  change. 

106 

80 

25  And  four  nearby. 

1 

10  Defunct. 

5 

2 

27 

36 

2 

22 

4 

3 

6 

4 

2 

7 

Not  visited. 


In  1922  the  Hamilton  tribe  had  75  rookeries  containing  some  5078 
nests.  To-day  there  are  80  rookeries  containing  approximately  5828 
nests,  which  is  equal  to  a yearly  increase  of  just  under  2 per  cent. 
Sixteen  new  rookeries  have  been  established,  and  eleven  have  become 
defunct.  Rookeries  with  one  hundred  nests  and  over  in  1922  numbered 
thirteen  ; they  now  number  eighteen.  Only  about  7 per  cent,  of  the 
nests  are  on  coniferous  trees. 


Lanark — 

Winter  Roost 
Castlebank  . 
Braxfield 

*New  Lanark 
Cleghorn  House  . 
Jerviswood  Mains 


2.  The  Lee  Tribe. 


2025 

659 

370 

32 

... 

216 

1 18 

21 

21 

1749 

568 

212 

Many  nesting  trees  cut 
down. 


Defunct.  Nesting  trees 
cut  down. 


181 


1 In  1922  there  were  seven  scattered  about  the  grounds. 
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The  Lee  Tribe — continued . 


Nests. 

Lesmahagow — 

Stonebyres  . 

. 650 

Kerse  . 

• 709 

Birkwood  . 

. 136 

Muirburn 

22 

West  Toun  . 

• 553 

*Harperfield 1 

. 678 

Douglas — 

Douglas  Castle 2 . 

Carmichael — 

North-east 

. 290 

South-west 

. 

Covington  and  Thankerton — 

Chesters  . 

. 

Old  Curling  Pond 

• 454 

School 

61 

Libberton — 

Quothquan  Law 

. 188 

Carnwath — 

Wilsonton  House 

. ... 

Cambusnethan — 

Steel’s  Hill 

. 40 

Shotts — 

Treesbank 

. 302 

Forrestburn 

. 48 

Stonehouse — 

Tweedie  Hall  . 

. 711 

Avondale — 

Strutherh'ead 

. 20 

Burnbrae  . 

. 65 

*Hanliebank 

• 59 

Parkfield 

. 158 

Brownside 

. 326 

Over  Letham 

• 32 

Lethame  . 

. 440 

Kirkland  Park  . 

• 348 

Strathaven  Castle 

. 52 

Netherfield  House 

Netherfield  Dyke  and  ) 59 

Glassford — Muirburn 

/ 47 

Inc.  Dec. 

355 

364 

8 

4 

20 

660  ...  Defunct. 

...  Not  visited. 

82 

...  208  Defunct.  Put  down  a 

few  years  ago. 

13  Defunct. 

33 

16 


30 

...  Not  visited.  In  1922 
there  were  four  nests. 

14 

242 

19 


299 

10 

5 

59 

92 

Ti 

18 

113 

5 

2 

...  40  A few  nests  which  seem 

deserted. 

16 

7 


1 This  rookery  was  believed  to  have  become  defunct  about  1921-22  through 
the  cutting  down  of  the  nesting  trees.  Mr  Tweedie,  overseer,  informs  me,  however, 
that  a few  rooks  always  remained  about  it.  We  have  assumed  that  it  did  not  fall 
below  18  nests. 

2 Nests  are  here  restricted  to  about  a score  on  deciduous  trees  and  only  allowed 
in  a very  circumscribed  area. 
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In  1922  the  Lee  tribe  had  a total  of  32  rookeries  containing  9550 
nests.  This  year  there  are  still  32  rookeries,  but  the  nests  have 
increased  to  10,662  which  is  a yearly  increase  of  approximately  1-5  per 
cent.  There  are  three  new  rookeries  and  three  have  become  defunct. 
About  62  per  cent,  of  the  nests  are  built  on  coniferous  trees. 


3.  The  Mossfinnan  Tribe  (Peeblesshire). 


Nests. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Biggar — 

^Public  Park 

238 

238 

Heavyside 

944 

557 

Spittal 

1 1 16 

3IQ 

Biggar  Park 

38 

I30 

Conifers  cut  down. 

*West  of  Biggar  Park 

1 r 1 

1 1 1 

This  is  a strip  of  mixed 
plantation. 

Carnwath — 

Newbigging  Station  . 

... 

I IO 

Defunct.  Plantation 

cut  down. 

Newbigging 

902 

349 

... 

Libberton — 

Ogg’s  Castle 

1718 

1256 

Wiston  and  Roberton — 

Chesterhall 

960 

649 

Crawford — 

Tower  Lindsay  . 

25 

14 

In  1922  the  Lanarkshire  part  of  this  tribe  consisted  of  8 rookeries 
with  2800  nests.  To-day  there  are  nine  rookeries  with  6052  nests,  equal 
to  a yearly  increase  of  over  16-5  per  cent.  Compared  with  other  tribes 
this  is  an  alarming  increase.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  nests  are  on 
coniferous  trees. 

4.  The  Bar-Hill  Tribe  (Detached  Portion  of  Dumbartonshire). 


New  Monkland  — 

Craigend  Farm  . 

16 

20 

Rochsoles  . 

188 

33 

*Annathill 

8 

*8 

MBrakinhurst  (near) 

14 

14 

... 

Windhall  . 

10  Defunct. 

Old  Monkland — 

Gartsherrie  . 

86 

28 

Cadder — 

Mollinburn  . 

n 7 

5 

Garnkirk 

5i3 

102 

*Chryston 

17 

1 7 

Kenmure  House  1 

79 

20 

Scattered  nests  . 

36 

14 

Greater  Glasgow — 
Craigend  House  . 

98 

55 

Botanic  Gardens  and  ) 

Queen  Margaret  College 

; 1 

04 

1 To  Mr  W.  Rennie,  Glasgow,  I am  indebted  for  a yearly  census  of  this  rookery. 
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In  1922  the  Lanarkshire  part  of  this  tribe  had  nine  rookeries  with 
a total  of  1275  nests,  plus  22  scattered  nests.  To-day  this  total  has 
fallen  to  eleven  rookeries  with  1137  nests  to  which  add  36  scattered 
nests,  giving  a yearly  decrease  of  about  1-5  per  cent. 

5.  The  Caldwell  Tribe  (Ayrshire). 


Greater  Glasgow — 

Nests. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Merry  Flatts 

. 41 

18 

Victoria  Park 

6 

... 

12 

Bellahouston 

. 40 

20 

... 

*Golf  Course 

10 

IO 

Brisbane  House  . 

12 

3 

Although  this  tribe  has  a very  precarious  grip  on  Lanarkshire  it  is 
held  on  to  tenaciously.  In  1922  there  were  four  rookeries  with  a total 
of  70  nests.  To-day  these  have  increased  to  five  rookeries  with  a 
total  of  109  nests,  a yearly  increase  of  about  7-5  per  cent. 

6.  The  Avontoun  Tribe  (West  Lothian). 

Shotts— 

Southrigg  School  -23  ...  5 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  this  old  rookery  still  on  our  Lanarkshire 

list. 


Taking  the  county  as  a whole,  analysis  of  the  foregoing 
figures  shows  that  nests  increased  from  about  18,800  in  1922 
to  23,800  in  1929.  Happily  this  large  increase  is  not  over 
the  entire  area;  indeed  the  net  increase  over  probably  95 
per  cent,  of  county  is  only  some  1700,  i.e.  from  16,023  in 
1922  to  17,795  in  1929. 

But  what  of  the  remainder,  that  small  south-eastern 
corner  populated  by  the  Mossfinnan  Tribe  of  rooks?  Here, 
as  in  1922  is  the  plague  spot,  but  now  in  a much  worse 
degree.  A glance  at  the  shaded  portion  of  the  accompanying 
map  will  show  that  it  hardly  exceeds  5 per  cent,  of  the 
entire  county,  yet  the  2800  nests  of  1922  have  increased  to 
over  6000  in  1929,  approximately  27  per  cent,  of  the 
county’s  rook  population. 

In  1922  the  owner  of  one  of  these  eight  rookeries  confessed 
that  he  had  that  year  used  2000  cartridges,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  expend  4000  the  following  year  in  an  endeavour 
to  put  it  down.  Yet  in  1929  what  do  we  find?  Only  that 
it  has  swelled  to  more  than  double  the  number  of  nests  ; 
indeed  at  all  these  rookeries  empty  cartridge  cases  in 
hundreds  were  lying  about  and  dead  rooks  in  all  stages  of 
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decay ; also  winged  rooks  were  to  be  observed  hopping 
about  the  fields. 

In  deprecating  the  use  of  the  gun  for  putting  down  these 
immense  coniferous  rookeries  (SCOT.  Nat.,  1923,  p.  146), 
I then  wrote  that  the  “ rook  literally  seems  to  thrive  and 
multiply  on  persecution,  and  the  greater  persecution  it  is 
subjected  to  the  more  predatory  does  it  become.”  The 
above  figures  confirm  this  statement. 


(Compare  with  corresponding  figure  of  Rookeries  in  1922  in  SCOT.  Nat.,  1923, 
p.  143.)  In  the  shaded  area  from  1922  to  1929  nests  have  increased  3252 
and  rookeries  from  8 to  9.  In  the  rest  of  the  County  nests  have  increased 
1772  and  rookeries  from  120  to  129. 
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Continental  Blue  Tit  in  Shetland. — On  the  morning  of 
nth  January  the  Blue  Tit  which  I am  forwarding  was  found  in 
the  conservatory  of  Sumburgh  House.  I think  it  must  be  of  the 
continental  race,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  confirm  my 
opinion. — W.  Laidlaw  M‘Dougall,  Sumburgh. 

[The  Blue  Tit  was  a male  example  of  the  continental  race, 
Parus  c.  caruleus : its  wing  measured  67  mm.  It  is  the  third 
known  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this  form  in  the  British  Isles, 
the  two  previous  being  one  at  Peebles  in  September  1895  and  one 
at  Fair  Isle  in  October  1926. — Eds.] 

Hobby  in  West  Sutherland. — While  at  Scourie,  Sutherland, 
I saw  a Hobby  (Fa/co  subbuteo  subbuteo ) on  the  evening  of 
1 2th  August  1929,  and  again  on  the  following  morning.  The 
weather  conditions  were  normal,  though  there  had  been  some  heavy 
squalls  from  the  W and  WSW  the  day  before.  The  bird 
appeared  very  tired  and  therefore  fairly  tame.  Though  the  Hobby 
has  beem  recorded  from  West  Ross  and  Skye  there  appears  to  be 
no  previous  record  from  West  Sutherland. — Fred.  S.  Beveridge, 
Dunfermline. 


Leach’s  Fork-tailed  Petrel  in  Orkney. — With  reference  to 
your  correspondent’s  note  of  a Fork-tailed  Petrel  being  found  dead 
at  Papa  Westray,  Orkney  (1929,  p.  126),  I might  mention  that  a 
pair  in  my  collection  were  killed  at  the  lighthouse  on  the  Island  of 
Sules  Skerry,  Orkney,  on  the  night  of  21st  September  1908,  when 
others  of  this  species  were  flying  round  the  light. — H.  W.  Robinson, 
Lancaster. 

Canada  Geese  in  Aberlady  Bay. — In  his  article  in  your 
last  issue  on  “Bird  Notes  from  Aberlady”  (1929,  p.  188),  Dr  O.  H. 
Wild  mentions  that  Canadian  Geese  have  commenced  to  frequent 
Aberlady  Bay  with  some  regularity,  adding  that  he  was  told  they 
came  from  the  Archerfield  district,  where  they  breed.  During  the 
years  I shot  in  the  Bay,  1897  to  1904,  there  was  a large  flock  of 
these  geese  on  the  Earl  of  Wemyss’s  pond,  at  Gosford  House, 
adjoining  the  Bay,  and  these  geese  frequented  the  shore  at  night. 
They  often  walked  past  myself  to  other  gunners  at  night  when 
waiting  for  Pink-footed  Geese,  but  were  never  shot  at,  of  course. 
From  Luffness  House  some  Egyptian  Geese  also  frequented  the 
shore. — H.  W.  Robinson,  Lancaster. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  STATUS  OF  BIRDS  IN 
SCOTLAND  IN  1929. 

By  Evelyn  V.  Baxter  and  Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul. 

Though  there  is  a long  way  yet  to  be  traversed,  the 
continued  work  done  in  bird  observation  is  steadily  bringing 
us  nearer  to  our  goal  of  a correct  knowledge  of  the  status 
of  every  bird  in  Scotland.  The  following  additions  have 
been  published  during  1929,  sent  to  us  by  reliable  observers, 
or  are  the  result  of  our  own  work.  They  include  some 
extensions  of  breeding  range  and  records  of  uncommon 
visitors,  but  the  majority  concern  the  status  of  the  various 
birds  and  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  same.  We  shall 
always  be  glad  to  receive  any  further  notes  of  additions  to 
our  book  on  The  Geographical  Distribution  and  Status  of 
Birds  in  Scotland , to  which  the  following  list  is  an  addendum 
and  in  which  additions  should  be  posted  as  indicated. 

In  the  list  which  follows,  as  in  the  original  work,  R = 
resident,  S = summer  visitor,  W = winter  visitor,  P = passage 
migrant,  0 = occasional  visitor,  OS  = occasional  in  summer, 
but  has  not  been  proved  to  breed,  OW  = occasional  winter 
visitor,  OP  = occasional  passage  migrant. 

Hooded  Crow,  add  W.  to  Kinross  and  used  to  breed  to  Clackmannan. 
Magpie,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Golden  Oriole,  add  O to  E.  Lothian. 

Greenfinch,  add  OP  to  E.  Lothian. 

Goldfinch,  add  O to  Clackmannan  and  W.  Stirling. 

Twite,  delete  Has  bred  and  insert  R for  S.  E.  Sutherland  ; add  O to 
W.  Stirling. 

Lesser  Redpoll,  add  R to  N.  and  W.  Sutherland. 

Linnet,  add  OP  to  E.  Lothian. 

British  Bullfinch,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Chaffinch,  add  P to  E.  Lothian. 

Brambling,  add  P to  E.  Lothian,  OP  to  Forfar,  and  O to  W.  Stirling. 
Tree  Sparrow,  delete  O,  Bred  1919  and  insert  R for  W.  Stirling. 

Cirl  Bunting,  add  O to  Forfar. 

Ortolan,  add  O to  E.  Lothian. 

Reed  Bunting,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

British  Great  Titmouse,  delete  O and  insert  R for  S.  E.  Sutherland. 
British  Long-tailed  Titmouse,  add  O to  W.  Stirling. 
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British  Golden  Crested  Wren,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Chiff-Chaff,  add  O to  E.  Ross. 

Garden  Warbler,  add  OP  to  E.  Lothian. 

Blackcap,  add  OW  to  Midlothian  and  Berwick. 

Whitethroat,  add  P to  E.  Lothian. 

Lesser  Whitethroat,  add  Has  bred  to  S.  Inverness. 

Fieldfare,  add  P to  E.  Inverness. 

Missel  Thrush,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Ring  Ouzel,  add  OP  to  Forfar. 

Wheatear,  add  P to  Midlothian. 

British  Stonechat,  add  R to  W.  Stirling  and  P to  Inner  Hebrides. 
Redstart,  add  S to  W.  Stirling. 

Black  Redstart,  add  O to  E.  Lothian  and  Peebles. 

Nightingale,  add  O to  Shetland. 

Kingfisher,  delete  O and  insert  R for  W.  Stirling. 

British  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Long-eared  Owl,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Tawny  Owl,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Peregrine,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Merlin,  add  O to  W.  Stirling. 

Golden  Eagle,  add  O.  Nested  1921  to  W.  Stirling. 

Sparrow-hawk,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Kite,  add  O to  N.  Kincardine. 

Heron,  add  S to  N.  Perth. 

Bewick’s  Swan,  delete  O and  add  W for  W.  Stirling. 

Mute  Swan,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Grey  Lag  Goose,  add  O to  W.  Stirling. 

Brent  Goose,  add  O to  S.  Inverness. 

Shelduck,  add  S to  N.  Fife. 

Teal,  add  R to  W.  Stirling  and  W.  to  Dumfries. 

Pochard,  add  W to  W.  Stirling. 

Ferruginous  Duck,  add  O to  Roxburgh.  This  record  of  the  Ferruginous 
Duck  on  Tweed  was,  in  error,  ascribed  to  Selkirk  (Scot.  Nat., 
1929,  p.  86). 

Tufted  Duck,  add  R to  W.  Stirling  and  O to  N.  Argyll. 

Scaup,  add  O to  W.  Stirling. 

Goldeneye,  add  W to  W.  Stirling  and  O to  the  Isle  of  May. 

Long-tailed  Duck,  add  O to  W.  Stirling. 

Black  Scoter,  add  O to  W.  Stirling. 

Velvet  Scoter,  add  O to  Roxburgh. 

Goosander,  add  O to  the  Isle  of  May. 

Red-breasted  Merganser,  add  Has  bred  to  Dumfries  and  O to 
W.  Stirling. 

Cormorant,  add  S to  Wigtown  and  W.  Sutherland  ; W.  to  Caithness, 
Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides  ; O to  W.  Stirling. 

Fulmar,  add  O to  S.  E.  Sutherland. 

Great  Crested  Grebe,  add  Has  bred  to  W.  Lothian  and  Aberdeen, 
and  W.  to  Midlothian. 
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Slavonian  Grebe,  add  S to  S.  E.  Sutherland  and  O to  Roxburgh. 

Great  Northern  Diver,  add  OS  to  N.  Argyll. 

Black-throated  Diver,  add  O to  the  Isle  of  May. 

Northern  Golden  Plover,  add  P to  Wigtown.  P for  Ayr  should  now 
be  in  ordinary  type,  not  italics,  the  passage  of  this  subspecies 
having  been  established. 

Southern  Dunlin,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Common  Sandpiper,  delete  OS  and  add  S,  a few  for  Shetland,  the 
previous  status  having  been  given  in  error. 

Greenshank,  add  O to  the  Isle  of  May. 

Bar-tailed  Godwit,  add  P to  Midlothian  and  OS  to  Wigtown. 
Black-tailed  Godwit,  add  O to  Roxburgh. 

Great  Snipe,  add  O to  W.  Stirling. 

Woodcock,  add  W to  Forfar. 

Sandwich  Tern,  add  P to  SE.  Sutherland. 

Roseate  Tern,  add  Has  bred  to  N.  Fife. 

Black-headed  Gull,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Common  Gull,  add  P to  N.  Perth,  S to  Orkney  and  O to  W.  Stirling. 
Herring  Gull,  add  O to  W.  Stirling. 

Kittiwake,  add  O to  W.  Stirling. 

Puffin,  add  S to  W.  Sutherland. 

Baillon’s  Crake,  add  O to  Fair  Isle. 

Water  Rail,  add  Has  bred  to  Bute. 

Coot,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Capercaillie,  add  R to  W.  Stirling  and  O to  S.  E.  Sutherland. 

Black  Grouse,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Red  Grouse,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Ptarmigan,  add  R to  W.  Stirling. 

Quail,  add  O to  W.  Stirling. 
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Smew  at  Duddingston  Loch. — I observed  a bird  of  this 
species  at  Duddingston  on  4th  January  1930.  It  was  there  for 
several  subsequent  days,  but  a week  later  it  was  gone.  It  was 
extremely  wary  and  proper  observation  was  difficult,  but  Mr  J.  Kirke 
Nash,  who  later  saw  the  bird  several  times,  identified  it  as  a mature 
female. — P.  W.  G.  Gunn,  Edinburgh. 


Black  Tern  near  Melrose,  Roxburghshire. — James  Steele 
and  W.  Deans,  two  interested  observers  of  bird  life,  and  both 
having  a good  knowledge  of  British  birds,  were  fishing  the  Tweed 
at  Lowood,  Melrose,  on  10th  November  1929.  They  saw  a bird 
which  was  unknown  to  them  but  which,  from  their  description, 
I have  no  doubt  was  a Black  Tern  (. Hydrochelidon  nigra).  They 
described  it  as  “dark,  slaty-blue  in  colour,  with  pointed  wings 
and  forked  tail,  picking  flies  off  the  water.”  — Gilbert  D. 
Davidson,  Melrose. 

Spread  of  Capercaillie  in  Ross-shire.— I see  that  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist  you  mention  my  report 
of  the  Capercaillie  occurring  near  Achanalt,  Mid  Ross-shire.  In 
addition  to  this  I have  to  mention  a hen  bird  seen  by  me  on 
15th  October  1929  at  Duncraig,  near  Plockton.  This  is  some 
35  miles  west  of  Achanalt. — D.  N.  Reid,  Lochcarron. 


Great  Skuas  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. — During  September 
1929,  the  Great  Skua  ( Stercorarius  skua)  was  in  evidence  in  the 
Forth.  They  were  observed  on  three  consecutive  week-ends  at 
Aberlady,  and  four  birds  were  seen  at  one  time.  A single  bird 
was  seen  at  Barnbougle  Castle.  On  15th  September  at  Aberlady 
I had  one  under  observation  at  close  quarters,  from  the  back 
of  a shooting  shelter.  The  large  size,  general  brown  colour, 
rounded  tail,  and  white  patches  on  the  wings,  could  be  seen 
distinctly  with  the  naked  eye.  On  this  occasion  it  was  molesting 
a Great  Black-Backed  Gull,  and  the  Skua  did  not  look  much 
inferior  in  size  to  the  Gull.  The  Great  Black  Back  is  often  termed 
a cowardly  bird,  but  in  this  case  I was  pleased  to  see  that  it  not 
only  refused  to  deliver,  but  also  retaliated  by  making  two  savage 
upward  thrusts  at  the  Skua,  which  deterred  that  bird  from  further 
pursuit.  Several  Arctic  Skuas  (< Stercorarius  parasiticus)  were  also 
about,  but  it  was  quite  easy,  even  at  a distance,  to  pick  out  the 
larger  member  of  the  genus. — David  Hamilton,  Edinburgh. 
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NEW  SCOTTISH  COUNTY  RECORDS  OF  LAND 
AND  FRESHWATER  MOLLUSCA. 

By  D.  K.  Kevan. 

Following  on  confirmatory  identification  by  Prof.  A.  E. 
Boycott  and  Mr  Charles  Oldham,  several  new  county  records 
of  species  which  I have  collected  during  the  last  two  years, 
have  to  be  added  to  the  Scottish  list.  These  records  are 
as  follows  : — 

Bithynia  tentaculata , East  Lothian ; abundant  in  old 
water-filled  quarries  on  north  side  of  Tranent-Gifford  Road 
by  Spilmersford  Mains  (near  Pencaitland).  Not  present  in 
quarry  on  south  side  of  road. 

Pisidium  milium , Midlothian  ; Duddingston  Loch. 

Vallonia  pulchella  and  Vallonia  excentrica , Midlothian  ; 
Duddingston  Loch,  by  railway.  These  two  species  were 
found  together,  a somewhat  rare  association  (vide  British 
Snails , Ellis,  p.  163). 

Limncea  truncatula , Linlithgow;  ponds  on  hill  at  east 
end  of  Bo’ness.  Fine  specimens,  averaging  0-3  inch  long; 
much  larger  than  those  I have  found  in  the  Lothians. 

Hygromia  ( Trichia :)  striolata , Midlothian;  in  the  space 
between  the  garden  walls  of  houses  in  Jordan  Lane  and 
Nile  Grove,  Edinburgh — the  site  of  the  old  Jordan  Burn. 

Phytia  myosolis , East  Lothian ; estuary  of  the  Tyne 
(near  Dunbar)  approached  from  the  Tyninghame  side. 

Paludestrina  stagnalis , East  Lothian ; estuary  of  the 
Tyne  (near  Dunbar).  Very  large  specimens,  0-3  to  0-4 
inch  long.  Colour  dark  red ; shape  variable.  Normal 
type  also  plentiful  at  Aberlady  Bay. 

Paludestrina  stagnalis , Linlithgow ; stagnant  pools  on 
the  Forth  by  Bo’ness. 

Paludestrina  stagnalis , Kirkcudbright ; estuary  of  the. 
Cree,  near  Gatehouse-of-Fleet. 

Valvata  cristata  and  Planorhis  vortex , Stirling ; Timber- 
floating ponds  at  Grangemouth,  associated  with  various 
other  species  of  mollusca. 
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Paludestrma  jenkinsi,  Fife;  this  species  has  been  found 
by  me  in  ponds  on  the  east  side  of  the  railway  by  West 
Wemyss  Station  (north  of  Kirkcaldy),  Fife,  where  it  appears 
to  be  well  established.  According  to  Ellis  ( British  Snails , 
p.  79)  it  was  noticed  in  Perthshire  in  1906,  and  “has  not  yet 
spread  beyond  the  Tay  valley.”  Since  the  publication  of 
this  book  in  1926,  the  species  has  been  recorded  in  the 
“combined”  counties  of  Kinross  and  Fife,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  record  was  derived  from  northern  localities  adjacent 
to  those  already  identified  in  Perthshire.  It  would  appear 
that  P.  jenkinsi  is  spreading  southwards  and  has  in  fact 
reached  South  Fife  at  West  Wemyss.  Specimens  from  this 
locality  have  been  authenticated  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Boycott. 


Paludestrina  jenkinsi  from  Fife  (enlarged).  Abnormal  (left)  contrasted 
with  normal  specimen  (on  right). 


It  is  difficult  to  say  how  rapidly  this  southerly  movement 
is  taking  place,  as  it  may  be  due  to  lack  of  observation 
that  this  species  has  not  been  noticed  in  South  Fife  before, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  spreading  and  can  only  do  so  in  a 
westerly  direction  along  the  Forth  valley.  In  due  course 
this  will  probably  result  in  its  crossing  the  Forth  in 
Stirlingshire  and  ultimately  spreading  eastwards  through 
Linlithgowshire  and  the  Lothians. 

As  in  all  species  of  Paludestrina,  a good  deal  of  variation 
is  noticeable  in  the  form  of  the  shell,  this  variation  being 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  ventricosity  of  the  body-whorl, 
and  the  shape  and  “ setting,”  of  the  aperture.  There  is  a 
distinct  tendency  in  a good  proportion  of  the  shells  for  the 
outer  lip  to  be  abnormally  expanded  and  the  whole  aperture 
to  be  set  at  an  oblique  angle.  As  an  extreme  instance  of 
this  feature,  the  above  illustration,  from  a specimen  in  my 
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possession,  maybe  of  interest.  This  is  contrasted  with  one 
of  normal  type.  In  some,  obliquity  is  present  without  ex- 
pansion ; in  others  the  lips  do  not  form  a complete  peristome, 
but  the  inner  lip  is  spread  on  the  periphery.  Many  other 
differences  are  noticeable,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  limits  of 
variation  in  this  species  are  very  wide,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
freshwater  mollusca  generally,  require  further  investigation. 

Pisidium  obtusale,  Midlothian;  (1)  old  curling  pond  off 
main  Edinburgh-Penicuik  road  near  Roslin  ; (2)  old  curling 
pond,  south  of  Currie  (Bartholomew’s  L-inch  map). 

Pisidium  milium , East  Lothian  ; old  water- filled  quarry, 
south  side  of  road  to  Gifford,  past  cross-roads  Pencaitland- 
Haddington,  by  Spilmersford  Mains. 

Pisidium  personaturn , East  Lothian  ; burn  running  into 
Forth  at  Seton  Sands — between  Port  Seton  and  Long- 
niddry. 
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Little  Gull  and  Green  Woodpecker  in  Perthshire. — We 

have  just  placed  in  the  Museum,  Perth,  a male  specimen  of  a Little 
Gull,  Larus  minutus , which  was  shot  at  Invergowrie  on  31st 
December  last. 

Reports  have  been  current  during  the  last  three  years  of  the 
Green  Woodpecker,  Ficus  viridis , having  been  seen  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  district.  Some  three  years  ago  Miss  Drummond  Hay  of 
Megginch  saw  a very  decayed  carcass  of  a Green  Woodpecker. 
One  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  there  the  following  year. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  regarding  two  specimens  of  the  Green 
Woodpecker  which  were  seen  last  year  in  another  estate  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie. — John  Ritchie,  Perth. 

Turtle  Doves  in  Argyll,  Fife,  and  Midlothian. — There  is 
a note  in  a recent  number  (1929,  p.  163)  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
Turtle  Dove  in  Ardnamurchan.  I was  very  frequently  shooting 
in  Ardnamurchan  between  1879  and  1896,  and  never  heard  of 
one  being  seen  there,  but  on  7th  September  1897  my  uncle,  the 
late  Mr  Archibald  Burn  Murdoch  shot  a Turtle  Dove  on  the  high 
ground  on  Morven,  only  a few  miles  to  the  south.  This  bird 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded.  I was  shooting  grouse 
with  Mr  Burn  Murdoch  at  the  time,  and  the  bird  rose  in  the 
middle  of  the  open  moor.  It  was  stuffed  by  the  late  Peter 
Morrison  of  Small  & Son,  and  is  probably  still  extant.  About 
the  identification  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  There  is,  I see,  no 
record  for  Argyll  and  the  Inner  Hebrides  in  Harvie-Brown  and 
Buckley’s  Fauna,  published  in  1892,  except  a bird  killed  in  Mull 
which,  on  investigation,  turned  out  to  be  an  escaped  cage  bird 
of  the  domesticated  race  of  T risorius.  Probably,  therefore,  this 
bird  was  the  first  “record”  for  this  part  of  the  country. 

A young  female  was  shot  at  Tayfield,  Newport,  Fife,  on  8th 
September  1883,  out  of  the  middle  of  a flock  of  wood-pigeons  with 
which  it  was  feeding  on  ripening  wheat.  It  was  in  poor  plumage, 
but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  collections. 

The  only  other  Turtle  Doves  I have  seen  in  Scotland  were  a 
pair  which  I saw  on  17th  June  1889,  at  Gogar  House,  near 
Edinburgh.  The  male  bird,  which  was  nearest  me,  was  in 
perfect  plumage,  and  as  they  got  out  of  some  young  trees  and 
shrubs  by  the  side  of  the  avenue,  they  may  have  been  nesting; 
but  I had  no  opportunity  of  looking  for  a nest.  About  this 
identification  there  was  also  no  doubt;  I saw  the  one  bird  very 
clearly,  and  in  the  south  of  England,  where  I spent  my  school-days, 
Turtles  were  very  common  in  the  summer  time. — William  Berry, 
Newport,  Fife. 
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RECORD  OF  LITHOBIUS  ERYTHROCEPHALUS 
C.  KOCH,  A CENTIPEDE  NEW  TO  THE 
BRITISH  FAUNA. 

By  Richard  S.  Bagnall,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E. 

In  May  1913,  at  Skirlnaked  near  Wooler,  I found  an 
immature  red-headed  Lithobius  belonging  to  the  Archi- 
lithobius  group,  which  on  account  of  the  armed  anal  coxae 
I referred  to  Lithobius  erythrocephalus , though  (in  the  hope 
of  collecting  further  material)  I never  recorded  it. 

It  was  not  until  1925,  when  conducting  a party  of  Boy 
Scouts  on  a general  foray  over  Corstorphine  Hill  Woods, 
that  a second  and  undoubted  example  was  encountered. 

Apart  from  colour,  the  species  is  separated  from  the 
Calcaratus  lapidicola  group  by  the  anal  coxa  being  armed 
with  a spine  or  spur,  as  shown  in  LatzePs  Die  Myriopoden 
dev  Osterreichisch-  Ungarischen  Monarchies  1880,  pi.  iv., 
fig.  29.  The  coxal  pores  are  round : the  ocelli  number 
10-14,  disposed  in  3 or  4 series,  and  the  antennae  are 
noticeably  short  and  only  27-35  jointed. 

I am  at  the  moment  unable  to  refer  to  literature  in 
regard  to  its  known  range,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  a hill 
species:  I have  seen  Norwegian  examples  collected  by 

Ellingsen,  and  Latzel  records  it  as  ascending  up  to  as  far 
as  2500  metres  in  Austria-Hungary. 
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Fulmars  breeding  in  East  Ross  and  Arctic  Terns  in 
North  Perth. — Messrs  E.  M.  and  B.  D.  Nicholson  have  kindly 
sent  us  a list  of  birds  seen  by  them  while  on  tour  in  Scotland  in 
the  end  of  June  and  July  1929.  Among  these  there  are  the 
following  records  of  new  breeding  places.  Fulmars  were  seen 
on  the  North  Sutor,  East  Ross,  “evidently  breeding,  one  went  in; 
others  haunting  the  cliff  face.”  The  Fulmar  has  not  previously 
been  recorded  as  breeding  in  East  Ross.  A nest  of  the  Arctic 
Tern  with  three  eggs  was  found  near  Blair  Atholl  on  the  bank 
of  the  River  Garjy  and  two  or  three  pairs  of  the  birds  were  seen. 
The  Messrs  Nicholson  add:  “mobbed  by  birds,  no  doubt  of 
identification.”  The  Arctic  Tern  has  not  previously  been  recorded 
for  Perthshire,  though  it  breeds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay.  It  is 
also  unusual  to  find  it  nesting  so  far  inland  in  Scotland. — Eds. 


Rare  Ground  Beetle  (Bembidium  quinquestriatum , Gyll.), 
from  a Glasgow  Suburb. — This  is  one  of  the  more  uncommon 
Bembidia  and  in  the  course  of  my  collecting  experience  in  the 
Clyde  area  I have  only  come  across  it  upon  two  occasions.  My 
first  specimen  was  found  in  1896  running  along  the  flagged  floor 
of  a house  in  Barr,  a village  in  South  Ayrshire.  The  second,  in 
October  1925,  was  found  under  a small  piece  of  wood  lying  upon  the 
sill  of  a window  in  my  house  in  Newlands,  a suburb  of  Glasgow. 
The  capture  of  another  specimen  last  August,  running  over  the 
stonework  of  the  house,  seems  to  indicate  that  in  Newlands,  now 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  is  a definite  locality 
for  this  scarce  beetle.  The  liking  of  the  insect  for  a stone  surface 
appears  to  be  well  known.  Fowler,  in  his  Coleoptera  of  the  British 
Islands , gives  as  its  habitat  sandy  places  at  roots  of  grass  and 
under  moss,  but  he  also  adds  that  it  is  found  running  in  the  sun 
on  walls,  etc. ; and  in  the  additional  localities  contained  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  same  work  it  is  recorded  as  common  in  an 
old  wall  at  Balrath,  County  Meath.  Hudson  Beare  and  Evans 
(Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  lii.,  pp.  16,  64)  in  their  interesting  notes  upon 
the  occurrence  of  the  beetle  in  the  Forth  area,  also  mention  that 
it  was  found  by  them  under  moss  growing  upon  walls.  I may 
add  that  I have  in  my  collection  an  example,  taken  during  1861, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Somerville,  which  was  found  by  him  about 
9 p.m.  upon  a wall  in  the  Lambhill  district  of  Glasgow  when 
sugaring  for  moths. — A.  Fergusson,  Glasgow. 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  GREY  SEAL. 

From  many  points  of  view  the  Grey  Seal  (. Halichoerus 
gryphus ) is  an  animal  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  the  largest 
of  our  native  seals  and  at  the  same  time  the  rarest.  Its 
habits  are  peculiar,  for,  breeding  at  quite  a different  season 
from  the  Common  Seal,  it  chooses  for  its  nurseries  storm- 
swept  rocks  and  outlying  islands  at  a time  of  year  (September 
and  October)  when  they  are  seldom  free  from  storms. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  its  young  remain 
so  long  on  land  before  they  venture  into  the  sea,  although 
the  prolonged  land-lubber  stage  is  also  associated  with  the 
delayed  adoption  of  a sea-worthy  coat  of  hair.  Its  British 
provenance  is  practically  confined  to  Scotland,  since,  except 
for  a small  and  cherished  colony  on  the  Fame  Isles,  England 
can  lay  claim  only  to  stragglers  from  other  parts.  And, 
finally,  it  is  the  only  British  mammal  (apart,  of  course,  from 
sporting  animals  such  as  Red  Deer)  which  has  been 
protected  by  the  country’s  laws ; although,  as  we  have  often 
pointed  out,  there  are  other  British  mammals,  rarer  by  far, 
standing  on  the  very  brink  of  extinction,  which  more  require 
such  protection  as  the  law  can  give. 

The  protection  of  the  Grey  Seal  is  an  affair  of  recent 
years.  For  many  generations,  for  centuries  indeed,  it  had 
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been  slaughtered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  outer  islands  so 
that  they  might  have  abundance  of  oil  and  a little  flesh  and 
hide.  The  persistent  massacres  told  upon  its  numbers, 
so  that  when  in  1914  the  late  Mr  Lyall  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  protection  of  the  survivors,  an 
Act  was  readily  passed.  It  was  a very  fair  Act,  simply 
making  a close  season  from  1st  October  to  15th  December, 
when  the  Grey  Seal  might  not  be  killed,  and  that  covered 
most  of  the  breeding  season.  If  the  seals  were  objected  to 
by  interested  parties  who  might  allege  that  they  interfered 
with  salmon  or  other  fisheries,  the  interested  parties  had 
ten  months  in  the  year  when  they  were  at  liberty  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  seals  as  they  pleased.  Of  course  the  killing 
would  be  more  difficult  than  the  inhuman  clubbing  of 
breeding  and  defenceless  seals  which  before  had  been  the 
rule,  but  “where  there’s  a will  there’s  a way.”  If  the  “will” 
was  absent,  we  take  it  that  the  need  for  protecting  the 
fisheries  could  not  have  been  very  urgent,  and  that  we 
think  was  the  position  at  any  rate  until  a year  or  two  ago. 

About  1924,  however,  complaints  began  to  be  heard 
about  damage  to  salmon  and  cod  fisheries  attributed  to  the 
Grey  Seal.  The  evidence  was  not  very  strong  and  it  was 
strongly  contested  in  newspaper  correspondence  at  the 
time  ; but  it  sufficed  to  raise  a demand  that  protection  should 
be  removed  from  the  Grey  Seal,  which  was  said  to  have 
increased  greatly  in  numbers  during  the  ten  years  of  its 
protection. 

Before  venturing  to  interfere  with  the  protection  of  the 
seals,  which  was  strongly  supported  by  naturalists,  the 
Scottish  Office  requested  the  writer  in  conjunction  with 
the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  Grey  Seal  position,  especially  as  regards  the  alleged 
increase  in  numbers.  This  investigation,  made  impossible 
in  1926  owing  to  the  general  strike,  was  carried  out  during 
the  breeding  seasons  of  1927  and  1928.  We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  divulge  the  details  of  the  Report  presented  to  the 
Scottish  Office  as  the  result  of  the  exceedingly  careful 
census  of  Grey  Seals,  old  and  young,  which  was  made  during 
these  seasons.  It  is  giving  nothing  away,  however,  to  say 
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that  in  the  opinion  of  the  signatories  of  that  Report,  Mr 
W.  L.  Calderwood  and  the  writer,  Grey  Seals  have  increased 
enormously  in  numbers  in  Scottish  waters  since  the  Act 
of  1914  was  passed  (if  the  numbers  stated  when  the  1914 
Bill  was  in  progress  were  reasonably  near  the  truth). 
Moreover,  under  the  circumstances  as  they  are  to-day,  and 
provided  no  new  sort  of  interference  takes  place,  Grey  Seals 
are  in  no  danger  of  extermination  in  Scottish  waters. 

These  facts  being  so,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  9th  April  a new 
Bill  to  replace  the  Act  of  1914,  which  had  to  be  renewed 
yearly.  The  Bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  an  annual 
close  season  from  1st  October  to  15th  December  [as  at 
present],  with  the  proviso  that  in  the  case  of  'England  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  in  the  case  of 
Scotland,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  at  any  time  by  order 
direct,  either  generally,  or  as  respects  any  area  described  in 
the  order,  that,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  foregoing 
provisions  : — 

(a)  “ There  shall  be  no  close  season  during  the  twelve 
months  next  following  the  making  of  the  order,  or 
(1 b ) The  next  close  season  shall  commence  and  end  on 
such  dates  as  may  be  specified  in  the  order.” 

The  essential  changes  are  that  the  protection  of  Grey 
Seals  instead  of  being  a measure  subject  to  yearly  renewal 
shall  be  permanently  provided  for,  but  that,  presumably  on 
due  cause  shown,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  waive  the 
protection  during  the  succeeding  year,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

We  have  little  comment  to  make  on  these  provisions, 
which  seem  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case  very  fairly,  but 
we  must  add  a couple  of  cautions.  First,  that  we  trust 
that  complaints  against  the  depredations  of  Grey  Seals 
upon  salmon  or  other  specific  fisheries  may  be  examined 
impartially  and  thoroughly  before  they  are  acted  upon. 
And  second  that,  on  humanitarian  grounds  alone,  no  waiving 
of  protection  may  lead  to  the  hideous  slaughter  of  breeding 
and  defenceless  seals,  which  was  rife  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1914. 
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In  connection  with  this  abhorrent  clubbing  of  the  defence- 
less females  and  young,  which  has  recently  been  referred 
to  by  several  writers  as  still  occurring  in  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
we  think  it  only  fair  to  the  natives  of  these  outer  islands 
to  say  that  during  our  very  careful  investigation  of  the  seal 
rookeries  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  Mr  Calderwood  and  the 
writer  saw  no  trace  of  any  such  slaughter,  and  we  believe 
that  had  such  occurred,  the  evidence  could  not  have  been 
concealed.  J.  R. 


Shrew  in  a house  in  Perthshire. — While  on  holiday  this 
summer  at  Gateside,  Lake  of  Menteith,  I was  much  interested  in 
the  presence  in  the  house  of  a Shrew.  As  on  the  first  few  occasions 
of  its  appearance  it  was  rather  shy  no  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  “ mousie,”  except  to  remark  upon  its  very  short  tail 
and  its  not  very  evident  external  ears.  As  the  days  passed,  how- 
ever, it  grew  rapidly  tamer,  at  meal  times  running  unconcernedly 
about  our  feet  and  ignoring  even  a hand  placed  on  the  floor  in 
the  vicinity  of  crumbs.  Conversation  in  ordinary  tones  did  not 
disturb  it  in  the  least.  We  were  thus  afforded  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  the  animal,  and  on  account  of  its  long  pointed 
snout  there  was  no  possibility  of  confusing  it  with  an  immature 
mouse  or  vole.  It  fed  greedily  on  crumbs,  disposing  of  the  smaller 
pieces  on  the  spot,  retiring  under  the  sideboard  with  the  larger 
morsels.  Its  movements  were  rapid  and  jerky,  more  so  I think, 
than  those  of  a house  mouse.  It  appeared  many  times  daily  for 
a fortnight,  and  then  the  visits  ceased  abruptly,  and  we  did  not  see 
it  at  all  during  the  remainder  (ten  days)  of  our  stay. 

Though  living  a great  deal  in  the  country  I had  never  previously 
noted  or  read  of  Shrews  frequenting  a dwelling-house.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  say  if  their  doing  so  is  a 
common  occurrence  or  not. — John  B.  Simpson,  Geological  Survey 
Office,  19  Grange  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LAND  AND  FRESHWATER 
MOLLUSCA  OF  FOULA. 

By  Charles  Oldham. 

The  island  of  Foula,  in  the  Shetland  group,  about  three 
miles  and  a half  in  length  and  two  miles  and  a half  in  width, 
is  for  the  most  part  a range  of  hills  which  attain  at  the 
Sneug  a height  of  1372  feet.  These  hills  slope  steeply  to 
the  east  and  in  the  west  drop  in  magnificent  cliffs  almost 
vertically  to  the  sea.  The  absence  of  trees,  the  geological 
formation — Old  Red  Sandstone  with,  in  places,  intrusive 
igneous  rocks — the  thick  deposit  of  peat  which  covers  nearly 
all  the  lowland  parts,  and  the  remote  position  of  the  island, 
some  seventeen  miles  west  of  the  Mainland  of  Shetland,  are 
all  factors  in  its  meagre  molluscan  fauna. 

Foula  is  so  seldom  visited  that  it  is  perhaps  worth  while 
to  detail  the  sixteen  species  that  I found  during  a visit 
from  the  1st  to  the  8th  July  1929.  The  weather,  with  the 
exception  of  a little  rain  one  night,  was  cold  and  dry, 
and  it  may  be  that  further  search  under  more  favourable 
conditions  would  add  other  species,  but  even  so,  the  apparent 
absence  of  such  widely  distributed  and  abundant  land  snails 
as  Arianta  arbustorum , Pyramidula  rotundata , and  Cochlicopa 
lubrica  and  the  undoubted  scarcity  of  others  is  noteworthy. 
Apart  from  the  Pisidia , which  were  well  represented, 
especially  in  the  Mill  Loch,  a small  sheet  of  water  with  a 
clean  sandy  bed,  the  only  freshwater  species  seen  was 
Limncea  pereger.  This  occurred  in  the  Mill  Loch,  and  in 
the  two  small  burns  that  drain  the  lowland  parts  of  the 
island,  but  the  water  of  the  little  peaty  lochans  that  are 
dotted  here  and  there  was  probably  too  acid  to  accommodate 
it  or  any  other  snails ; at  any  rate  I found  none.  The 
amphibious  Limncza  tmncatula  was  not  uncommon  in 
swampy  places  and  in  the  peaty  drains  among  the  crofts. 

Limax  arborum , Bouch. -Chant.,  abundant,  especially  on 
boulders  on  the  bare  hillsides  after  rain.  The  majority 
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of  those  seen  were  purplish-black  with  pale  foot-sole  and 
an  ill-defined  pale  area  above  the  purple  foot-fringe; 
the  var.  rupicola  of  Less,  and  Poll. 

Agriolimax  agrestis  (Linne),  not  uncommon  on  the  cultivated 
ground. 

Agviolimax  Icevis  (Mull.),  in  wet  places. 

Hyalinia  alliaria  (Miill.),  not  uncommon  with  the  var. 
viridula  Jeff,  under  stones  at  the  Ham  settlement. 

Avion  ater  (Linne),  abundant,  mostly  black  with  pale  central 
area  on  foot-sole  but  one  var.  albolateralis  Roeb. 

Avion  intermedins , Norm.,  in  several  places  in  the  lowlands. 

Punctum  pygmceum  (Drap.),  one  under  a boulder  at  sea-level. 

Sphyvadium  edentulum  (Drap.),  one  under  a boulder  on  the 
hillside  near  the  Mill  Loch. 

Succinea  elegans  (Risso.),  sparingly,  in  a damp  place  near 
the  shore  at  the  North  End. 

Limncea pevegev  (Miill.),  in  the  Mill  Loch  and  the  burns. 

Limncea  tvuncatula  (Miill.),  in  wet  places  and  field-drains. 

Pisidium  casevtanum  (Poli),  Mill  Loch  and  field-drains. 

Pisidium  lilljebovgii , Cless.,  Mill  Loch. 

Pisidium  nitidium , Jen.,  Mill  Loch. 

Pisidium  obtusale , Jen.,  Mill  Loch  and  a field-drain  near  the 
North  End. 

Pisidium  pevsonatum , Malm.,  Mill  Loch,  field-drains  and 
swampy  places. 


Snowy  Owl  in  Angus. — From  The  Field  of  22nd  March  1930 
(p.  438),  we  extract  the  following : “ During  the  first  week  of 
February,  after  four  days  of  severe  north-east  winds,  a Snowy  Owl 
was  seen  near  Dundee  in  Angus,  and  although  obviously  tired  out 
from  its  long  journey  was  captured  only  with  difficulty  ...  it  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  in  excellent  plumage.  Although  a regular  winter 
visitor  to  Shetland  and  possibly  to  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland, 
this  species  is  very  rare  as  far  south  as  Angus ; in  fact  only  two 
previous  occurrences  seem  to  be  recorded  for  this  county. — 
T.  Leslie  Smith,  Broughty  Ferry.” 
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MIDLOTHIAN  BIRD  NOTES. 

By  J.  Kirke  Nash,  L.D.S. 

Additions  to  the  Midlothian  Rookeries. 

One  or  two  rookeries  have  apparently  been  overlooked  in 
the  Musselburgh  district.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
the  rookery  at  Magdalene  Bridge,  which  I have  long  known. 
In  my  account  of  the  Midlothian  rookeries  it  was  included 
under  Newhailes,  this  rookery  being  in  two  sections.  In 
addition  to  the  one  at  Queen’s  Bay  Hotel  a rookery  of  eight 
nests  at  Campie  Road  School,  Musselburgh,  has  also  been 
omitted. 

Two  Rare  Visitors  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Esk. 

There  are  few  records  of  the  Sanderling  in  Midlothian. 
Macgillivray  records  shooting  a Merlin,  which  had  just 
secured  a Sanderling  after  a long  pursuit  on  the  shore  at 
Musselburgh  in  September  1832,  and  in  1863  two  entries 
appear  in  the  books  of  Messrs  Small  & Son,  taxidermists, 
of  Sanderlings  received  from  Musselburgh  in  January.  On 
6th  September  last  I had  an  excellent  view  at  close  quarters 
of  a single  bird  near  high-water-mark  on  the  beach  fronting 
the  Links  at  Fisherrow.  Disturbed  by  a boy  it  speedily 
ran  along  the  shingle  until  compelled  to  take  wing,  when 
it  circled  round  and  again  landed  some  distance  behind, 
a characteristic  action  of  this  species. 

Another  bird  rarely  seen  on  the  Midlothian  coast  is 
the  Curlew  Sandpiper.  Macgillivray  states  : “ It  arrives  in 
small  flocks  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  the 
beginning  of  September  and  is  occasionally  met  with  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Esk  at  Musselburgh,  which  is  the  only  place 
where  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  alive  and 
where  I have  shot  it.” 

On  the  25th  September  last  I observed  a Curlew  Sand- 
piper at  low  tide  feeding  with  Dunlin  on  the  exposed 
stretches  of  mud  and  gravel  in  the  bed  of  the  Esk  one  or 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  river  mouth.  When  the  birds 
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flew  from  one  mud  patch  to  another  I had  no  difficulty  in 
picking  out  the  stranger  on  each  occasion.  The  decidedly 
decurved  bill,  the  white  throat,  neck  and  underparts  formed 
distinctive  points  of  contrast  with  the  darker  hued  Dunlins. 
The  upper  white  tail  coverts — conspicuous  in  flight — could 
also  be  seen  as  a white  streak  between  the  wings  when  the 
bird  was  at  rest. 


A Starling  Roost. 

Having  for  several  weeks  observed  groups  of  Starlings 
flighting  westward  over  the  Inverleith  district  in  the  late 
afternoons  of  last  autumn,  I traced  them  to  Craigleith 
where  I located  them  in  the  grounds  of  the  Victoria 
Hospital.  Before  I saw  them,  the  loud  incessant  chatter  of 
the  birds  led  me  to  the  spot,  where  I found  them  in  great 
numbers  roping  the  branches  of  the  tall  forest  trees  before 
they  descended  into  the  shelter  of  the  evergreens  beneath. 
I estimated  there  would  be  about  2000  birds.  The  roost 
was  in  occupation  for  nearly  two  months,  but  I found  it 
deserted  on  21st  December  and  I learned  from  one  of  the 
hospital  officials  that  the  birds  were  driven  away  by  firing 
on  them,  as  they  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  patients  and 
visitors.  About  this  time,  over  a thousand  birds  roosted 
nightly  in  the  north-west  area  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden. 
They  also  ceased  to  come  after  the  roost  at  Craigleith  was 
broken  up. 

Velvet  Scoters  Close  Inshore. 

The  Velvet  Scoter  usually  keeps  well  out  at  sea,  yet  I 
had  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  observing  over  a dozen 
birds,  male  and  female,  close  inshore  at  Joppa  on  24th 
November  last.  The  orange  banded  bill,  white  eye  spot  and 
white  wing  bar  of  the  drakes  were  easily  noted,  and  there 
was  also  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  less  conspicuous  white 
patches  before  and  behind  the  eye  of  the  brown  ducks. 

Two  Unusual  Birds  in  Granton  Harbour. 

On  1st  December,  I observed  an  immature  male  Eider 
Duck  resting  on  a floating  log  in  the  west  dock  at  Granton, 
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and  close  to  the  trawlers  anchored  alongside  the  wharf 
a pair  of  Little  Grebes  were  busily  engaged  in  diving 
operations. 

Pochard,  Tufted  and  Goldeneye  Ducks  on 
Inverleith  Pond. 

Tufted  Ducks  have  visited  the  pond  in  Inverleith  Park 
for  many  years  past,  and  during  the  present  winter  I have 
frequently  found  Pochard  there  in  considerable  numbers. 
They  were  most  abundant  in  December,  and  personally  I 
have  counted  as  many  as  thirty  at  one  time ; but  the  park 
officer  informed  me  that  early  one  morning  he  saw  over 
a hundred  birds.  On  the  late  afternoon  of  21st  December 
I noted  a female  Goldeneye  which  I again  found  there  on 
the  24th  in  company  with  a male  Tufted  Duck. 

Snow  Buntings  around  Edinburgh. 

Snow  Buntings  have  been  numerous  on  Arthur  Seat  this 
winter  and  large  flocks  have  been  specially  noted  near 
Dumbiedykes.  On  the  early  morning  of  31st  January 
several  flocks — about  forty  birds  on  each  occasion — passed 
over  the  large  reed  bed  at  the  west  end  of  the  Duddingston 
Loch  Sanctuary.  Snow  Buntings  have  also  been  familiar 
in  Inverleith  Park.  On  various  occasions  during  the  last 
two  months  I have  counted  over  a hundred  birds  at  a time 
feeding  on  the  grass  and  I have  been  able  to  approach  them 
within  twenty  yards.  As  individual  birds  fluttered  here  and 
there  over  their  companions  I found  the  tail  was  always 
expanded  displaying  to  full  advantage  its  white  outer 
feathers.  On  the  ground  many  of  the  birds  were  scarcely 
more  attractive  than  sparrows,  but  when  the  whole  flock 
rose  in  flight  the  effect  of  their  white  wings  was  strikingly 
beautiful. 
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Pigeon  Colony  in  Church  Spire. — A number  of  years  since 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  took  over  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  certain  city  clocks.  They  appointed  a contractor 
to  attend  to,  and  see  that  they  were,  wound  up,  and  kept  so  as 
to  record  correct  time. 

One  of  these  clocks  situated  in  the  spire  of  a church  on  the 
south  side! of  the  Scottish  Capital  has  done  useful  service  and  has 
come  to  be  relied  upon  by  many  residents. 

Lately  it  has  caused  annoyance  by  stopping  without  apparent 
cause.  The  efforts  of  the  contractors  to  remedy  what  was  wrong 
have  been  only  temporarily  effective.  The  department  of  the 
Town  Clerk  of  the  City  took  the  matter  up,  and  on  investigation 
it  was  found  that  a colony  of  Pigeons  had  taken  possession  of  the 
steeple  and  that  it  was  their  droppings  that  were  stopping  the  works 
of  the  clock.  On  the  16th  December  1929  there  were  two  nests 
found  with  a new  laid  egg  in  each,  surely  a very  late  date  for  nesting 
in  Midlothian. 

Repairs  were  effected  so  as  to  keep  the  Pigeons  out  of  the 
steeple,  and  the  clock  supposed  to  have  been  once  more  put  in 
proper  working  order. 

The  damage  done  by  the  birds  seems  to  have  been  more  serious 
than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  once  more  the  hands  of  the  clock 
are  at  a stand  still. 

No  doubt  the  instrument  of  time  will  soon  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled and  set  going  again,  but  at  the  expense  of  somebody  other 
than  the  Pigeons,  who  are  bad  tenants. 

Since  I wrote  you  I have  learned  that  during  the  repairs  to  the 
church  spire  on  28th  December,  and  high  up  in  the  structure,  one 
of  the  workmen  found  in  a nest  a young  Pigeon  two  or  three  days 
old.  A good  Samaritan  took  charge  of  the  young  bird,  but  it  would 
not  feed  and  died  three  days  later. — Symington  Grieve,  i i Lauder 
Road,  Edinburgh. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  DUCK  OFF 
TENTSMUIR  POINT,  FIFE. 

By  John  Berry. 

{The  following  notes  are  a brief  summary  of  the  daily  movements  of 
duck  during  winter  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tay.) 

(. A ) Low-Water. 

Assuming  that  they  have  not  been  disturbed,  there 
is  almost  certain  to  be  a flock  of  Pintail  in  the  Lundie  Burn 
near  the  Tony  Scalp,  Sheldrake  and  Brent  scattered  between 
the  Luckie  and  the  shore,  and  small  flocks  of  Scaup,  Pochard, 
and  Golden-eye  all  along  the  coast  from  the  Larick  Scalp 
to  the  Headwell  Sands. 

Small  parties  of  Eider  are  resting  or  feeding  round  the 
Green  Scalp  and  there  are  always  a few  Long-tail  off  the 
Headwell  Sands.  But  the  main  flock  of  Sea  Duck  is  resting 
on  or  beyond  the  farthest  point  of  the  Abertay  Sands,  while — 
if  they  have  been  feeding  previously — the  Dog  Bank  will 
be  grey  with  geese — chiefly  Pinkfeet. 

(B)  Flow  Tide. 

As  the  tide  rises,  the  Sea  Duck,  two  or  three  miles  out 
are  washed  off  their  sand  banks  and  carried  up  the  river. 

They  keep  out  of  the  tide  race  which  is  too  fast  and 
full  of  whirlpools  for  them,  but  are  drifted  at  a fair  speed 
past  the  length  of  the  Abertay  Sands  and  up  opposite  the 
Green  Scalp,  preening  themselves  hard  the  whole  way  but 
not  feeding. 

Opposite  the  Green  Scalp  the  Sea  Duck  begin  to  swim 
across  the  current  towards  the  Luckie  Scalp,  and  once  in 
the  quiet  water  start  feeding  busily  with  much  grunting 
and  “cooing”  from  the  drake  Eider.  As  a rule  the  Scoters 
do  not  go  much  farther  up  than  the  Green  Scalp,  but  by 
half-tide  the  flock  of  feeding  Eider  stretches  unbroken  from 
the  Pile  Lighthouse  outside  Tayport  Harbour  to  John’s 
Point  on  the  Headwell  Sands — their  vast  numbers  being 
quite  incalculable ! 
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Large  flocks  of  Mallard  begin  to  drift  up  the  river  asleep, 
but  off  the  Headwell  Sands  they  wake  up  with  much 
quacking  and  the  large  flocks  disperse  into  little  parties. 
Most  of  the  bigger  lots  fly  straight  out  to  sea  again,  unless 
it  is  stormy,  when  they  either  go  inland  to  lochs  and  the 
Eden  Estuary,  or  take  shelter  in  the  lea  of  the  Luckie. 
Small  parties  fly  in  to  join  the  Sheldrake  and  Pochards 
which  are  paddling  about  in  a couple  of  feet  of  water  over 
the  Luckie  Scalp  Zostera  beds,  and  the  remainder  after 
flying  round  the  coast  for  some  minutes  usually  join  the 
mass  of  resting  duck  between  the  Green  Scalp  and  the 
Goose  Sand. 

Widgeon  arrive  from  some  point  beyond  Buddon  Ness 
and  usually  make  for  the  Zostera  beds,  or  rest  in  scattered 
flocks  all  along  the  shore  about  half  a mile  from  the  land. 
But  the  arrival  of  these  surface  duck  begins  shortly  after 
low-water  and  lasts  until  well  after  high-water — the  time 
and  direction  of  their  flight  depending  largely  on  the  weather 
conditions  and,  of  course,  on  the  time  of  day ; neither  of 
which  factors  seem  to  make  much  difference  to  the  Sea 
Duck. 

Until  half-tide  nothing  very  interesting  happens,  but 
the  last  two  hours  before  high-water  are  exciting  to  a degree. 
The  Eider  finish  feeding,  and  first  in  ones  and  twos,  then 
in  vast  flocks  begin  to  fly  out  to  sea.  Normally  they  do 
not  cross  the  sand  at  any  point,  and  although  they  are 
within  easy  shot  of  John’s  Point,  they  keep  outside  the 
tide-race  now  running  close  in  shore,  and  far  too  swiftly  for 
any  dog  or  small  boat  to  cross.  A few  flocks  of  Eider  always 
cut  the  corner  just  before  high-water  when  the  sands  are 
almost  submerged  ; but  I have  never  known  a Scoter  do  so, 
and  in  fact  they  seldom  come  within  a hundred  yards  of 
the  shore. 

About  an  hour  before  high-water  the  geese  which  have 
been  washed  off  the  Dog  Bank  a mile  or  so  farther  out, 
come  in,  and  having  circled  round  and  round  the  Goose 
Sands,  settle  on  what  they  know  to  be  safe  ground.  Finally, 
the  waders  crowd  the  water’s  edge  and  fill  the  air  with  their 
endless  piping. 
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(O  High-Water. 

The  Goose  Sands  are  only  covered  by  high  tides,  and 
even  then  there  is  always  plenty  of  uncovered  sand  round 
the  point  on  which  the  birds  are  safe  from  disturbance. 

These  sands  and  the  waters  around  them  are  protected 
from  the  punt-gunners  by  the  numerous  tide-rips  which 
only  a powerful  boat  could  cross,  and  such  a boat  would 
never  cross  the  shallow  sand-bars  between  them.  From 
the  shore-shooter  they  are  separated  by  a maze  of  quick- 
sands, and  are  so  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  tide  that  escape 
even  by  swimming  is  a matter  of  serious  danger.  At 
high  water  there  are  always  small  parties  of  Eider — chiefly 
immatures  — left  feeding  over  the  Green  Scalp.  Widgeon, 
Mallard,  and  the  Pochards  are  either  feeding  with  Brent 
and  Shelduck  near  the  Zostera  beds,  or  else  are  resting  in 
the  quiet  water  off  Sahara.  If,  however,  there  is  a strong 
southerly  wind,  a sand-drift  starts  off  the  Sahara  sand-dunes 
— driving  sand  that  blinds  any  man  or  beast  caught  in  it, 
and  wears  off  one’s  skin.  When  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
duck  are  driven  from  their  usual  resting  place,  they  flight 
over  to  the  Eden,  going  round  the  coast ; or  if  the  wind 
is  westerly,  settling  above  the  white  scalp  in  the  lea  of 
the  shore. 

(Z>)  Ebb  Tide. 

As  the  tide  recedes  and  the  Abertay  Sands — a series 
of  isolated  sand-banks  running  miles  out  to  sea  — are 
uncovered,  the  geese  settle  on  the  farthest  out,  and  the  Eider, 
having  drifted  down  with  the  tide,  waddle  ashore  and  sleep 
until  they  are  next  washed  off  by  the  flowing  tide.  The 
Widgeon  and  Mallard  flight  off  in  large  flocks  to  the 
quiet  waters  between  sand-banks,  the  East  Pool  being  a 
favourite  place. 

Most  of  the  Shelduck  and  Brent  remain  to  feed  on  the 
shore  for  some  time  before  flighting  out  to  the  Abertay 
Sand-banks ; and  the  Pochard,  Scaup,  and  Golden-eye  rest 
on  the  edge  of  the  water  on  the  scalps  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  particularly  in  Tom’s  hole  and  off  the 
Lundie  Burn. 
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THE  LITTLE  AUK  (. ALLE  ALLE  POLARIS 
Sub-Sp.  nov.)  OF  FRANZ  JOSEPH  LAND. 

By  Surgeon  Rear-Admiral  J.  H.  Stenhouse. 

Birds  from  Franz  Joseph  Land  are,  as  can  well  be  believed, 
rare  in  museum  collections. 

On  the  return  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  Expedi- 
tion from  that  country  in  1897,  several  birds  were  presented 
to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  and  among  these  was  one 
Little  Auk.  In  1921  Dr  W.  S.  Bruce,  who  in  1896-97  was 
one  of  the  personnel  of  the  expedition,  presented  with  his 
other  collections  four  more.  It  was  then  noticed  that,  with 
one  exception,  these  birds  were  larger  than  any  other  Little 
Auks  in  the  Museum.  Unfortunately  all  five  were  April 
birds,  shot  in  lanes  of  water  among  the  icefloes,  and  none 
had  been  obtained  at  their  breeding  places.  So  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  only  other  Little  Auks  from  the  northern 
archipelago  in  any  museum,  are  one  in  the  British  Museum, 
also  collected  by  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition,  and 
nine  collected  at  Cape  Saulen  (where  large  numbers  breed) 
in  8i°47'  N.,  5 70  50'  E.  by  the  “Stella  Polare”  Expedition  in 
1899-1900  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Turin.  Application  was  made  to  the  authorities  of  that 
Museum,  and  through  their  kindness  which  is  here  most 
gratefully  acknowledged,  six  skins  were  forwarded  for 
examination  (the  other  three  being  mounted  are  not  avail- 
able). After  seeing  these,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that 
Franz  Joseph  Land  Little  Auks  should  be  recognised  as 
constituting  a distinct  racial  form  on  account  of  their  greater 
size  (wing  130  or  over,  bill  in  breeding  birds  17  or  over): 
there  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  their  plumage  to  that  of 
birds  collected  elsewhere.  I propose  that  they  should  bear 
the  name  of  Alle  alle  polaris , subsp.  nov. ; Type : Royal 
Scottish  Museum  1899.30.12 — ? Cape  Flora,  24th  April 
1897,  collected  by  W.  S.  Bruce,  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar 
Expedition:  Co-type,  Univ.  Turin  Museum — £ Cape  Saulen, 
27th  April  1900,  collected  “Stella  Polare”  Expedition. 
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The  measurements  of  these  Little  Auks  are  as  follows  : — 


Locality. 

Sex. 

Date. 

Wing. 

Tarsus. 

Bill 

Length. 

Height 

Gonys  to  Tip 
of  Mandible. 

Cape  Saulen  . 

6 

27.4.OO 

136 

24 

17 

II 

7 

1) 

6 

22,6.00 

132-5 

23-5 

1 7 

10-5 

6-5 

V 

6 

20.6.00 

132 

21-5 

i7-5 

12 

6 

n 

0 

Aug.  99 

129-5 

23-5 

17-5 

1 1 

6.5 

„ 

6 

20.8.99 

125-5 

21 

17 

6 

9 

22.6.00 

i34 

22-5 

15 

10 

5-5 

Cape  Flora  . 

0 

11.4.95 

130 

23-5 

17 

10 

6 

n 

0 

1 1.4.95 

131 

23 

17 

10 

6 

n 

6 

(mounted) 

5-4-97 

134 

17-5 

10-75 

6 

n 

9 

24.4.97 

134 

22 

17-5 

10-5 

6 

The  male  bird  from  Cape  Saulen  with  a wing  measure- 
ment of  125-5  has  pale  bleached  primaries  and  is  considered 
to  have  been  a bird  one  year  old  which  had  not  yet  moulted 
its  juvenile  quills.  The  $ from  Cape  Saulen  has  an 
exceptionally  small  bill. 

All  these  birds  are  in  summer  plumage:  an  unsexed 
aberrant  specimen  still  in  winter  plumage  obtained  at 
Cape  Flora,  nth  April  1895,  has  a wing  of  127  and  a bill 
of  15  and  is  probably  another  undeveloped  bird  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  skin  in  the  British  Museum  is  that  of  a male 
collected  on  the  top  of  Cape  Neale  on  24th  July  1895.  It 
has  a wing  measurement  of  125:  bill  of  16:  and  tarsus  of 
22-5.  Mr  N.  B.  Kinnear  has  kindly  examined  this  bird  and 
informs  me  that  “ the  wing  feathers  are  paler  than  those  of 
a fully  adult  bird  and  the  bird  may  be  in  its  first  summer 
plumage.” 

Witherby  in  his  Practical  Handbook  gives  the  measure- 
ments of  adult  birds  as  wing  d 118-129,  $ 115-128; 
tarsus,  19-21  ; bill  14-16,  ? 13-15.  Hartert  in  his  Vogel 
der  P aldarktischen  Faunay  gives  the  measurements  as  wing, 
& and  ? 1 12-130;  tarsus  19-22;  bill,  12-5-16.  These 

measurements  agree  with  those  of  birds  in  the  Royal 
Scottish  Museum.  Both  these  quoted  authorities  also  state, 
as  a generic  character,  that  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
feathers,  i.e.  the  gonys,  to  the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible  is 
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4-5  mm.  This  must  now  be  amended  as  in  these  north- 
eastern birds  the  distance  is  6-7  mm. 

The  Little  Auk  leaves  Franz  Joseph  Land  for  the  winter, 
departing  in  September.  Both  the  British  and  Italian 
Expeditions  give  a date  early  in  March  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  returning  birds,  and  Jackson  states  that  these  spring 
arrivals  are  in  breeding  plumage  (the  one  exception  seen 
was  preserved).  An  interesting  question  arises  : “ Where  do 
these  Little  Auks  winter?”  So  far  as  I know,  no  winter 
specimen  with  a wing  of  over  130  is  in  any  collection,  but 
those  mentioned  by  Le  Roi  as  having  been  collected  in 
Spitzbergen  and  which  measured  up  to  132  mm.  may 
possibly  have  been  winter  birds  of  this  race.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  majority  of  Alle  alle  polaris  spend  the 
winter  in  the  Barents  Sea  between  North  Norway  and 
Franz  Joseph  Land  at  the  edge  of  open  water,  and  some 
may  go  westward  to  open  water  near  Spitzbergen  and 
Bear  Island. 


Pine  Marten  in  Wigtownshire. — My  friend  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  asked  me  to  send  you  particulars  of  a Pine  Marten  trapped 
at  House  of  Knock,  Wigtownshire,  on  30th  September  1929.  The 
Pine  Marten  ( Mustela  martes ) was  caught  by  chance  in  a rabbit 
hole  in  a trap ; the  hind  leg  did  not  appear  much  hurt  and  I sent 
it  alive  to  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  but  it  died.  In  size 
it  is  about  the  normal,  I think.  Length,  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail, 
2 feet  4 inches;  tail,  from  root  to  tip,  10  inches.  Unfortunately  it 
was  not  weighed. 

The  Marten  is  an  adult  male  and  was  in  perfect  health.  I have 
made  it  into  a cabinet  skin.  I regret  its  death,  but  it  is  wonderful 
how  it  came  so  far  without  meeting  an  earlier  death.  I assume  it 
came  from  Westmoreland,  which  is  the  nearest  county  where  they 
are  (I  think  so,  there  were  a good  many  before  war  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland).  I understand  from  Sir  Herbert  it  is  the  first  one 
noted  for  the  County  of  Wigtownshire. — Maurice  Portal,  Bishop’s 
Waltham,  Hants. 
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Goosander  or  Red-breasted  Merganser  nesting  in  Dum- 
friesshire. — Referring  to  my  note  on  this  subject  (Scottish 
Naturalist,  1926,  p.  140),  Mr  Ernest  Blezard  has  published  the 
following  note  in  British  Birds  Magazine , vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  132-133. 

“ Nesting  of  Red-Breasted  Merganser  in  Dumfriesshire. — The 
finding  of  a nest  of  the  Merganser  ( Mergus  serrator)  on  the  River 
Annan  may  have  some  bearing  on  Mr  H.  S.  Gladstone’s  1926 
nesting  records  of  two  pairs  of  Goosanders  for  the  same  river 
(Scot.  Nat.,  1926,  p.  140,  and  see  Brit.  Birds,  xx.,  p.  252). 

“ In  the  years  1924-25  I was  informed  that  two  pairs  of  Mergansers 
were  frequenting  the  river  in  the  parish  of  Hoddom  and  to  all 
appearances  nesting  there.  The  only  result  of  a search  made  by 
my  friend  Mr  R.  L.  Lockerbie  and  myself  in  June  1926,  was  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  what  was  thought  to  be  a female  Merganser, 
which  disappeared  under  water  when  beaten  from  cover. 

“On  10th  June  1928  I was  more  fortunate,  in  that  my  search 
ended  in  the  flushing  of  a female  Merganser  from  eight  incubated 
eggs  which,  with  the  nest  and  site,  were  typical  of  the  species. 
Other  than  the  sitting  bird  I saw  two  females  on  the  water  and  had 
a distant  view  of  a possible  male. 

“The  two  pairs  of  Mergansers  coincide  in  number  with  the 
Goosanders  recorded,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  locality 
is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

“The  nesting  of  the  Merganser  so  far  south  is  interesting  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  previous  record  for  Dumfriesshire.” 

I have  replied  to  Mr  Blezard’s  note  as  follows : — 

“ I am  naturally  much  interested  in  Mr  Ernest  Blezard’s  record 
which,  so  far  as  I know,  is  the  first  for  Dumfriesshire.  In  the  year 
1926  I was  told  that  Goosanders  had  bred  on  the  river  Annan,  and 
in  September  of  that  year  I was  sent  a bird  which  I identified  as  a 
young  male  Goosander  of  the  year ; but,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
either  my  identification  may  have  been  wrong,  or  that  the  bird  may 
not  have  been  bred  within  the  limits  of  Dumfriesshire.  It  is,  however, 
noteworthy  that  in  the  spring  of  1926  I myself  repeatedly  saw  a pair 
of  Goosanders  on  the  river  Nith,  which  were  also  often  seen  by 
Messrs  Walter  and  Arthur  Bryce-Duncan,  but  we  were  never  able 
to  ascertain  that  they  bred.  Since  1926  I have  annually  tried  to 
obtain  better  evidence  (in  the  shape  of  some  down  and  an  egg)  of 
the  Goosander  nesting  locally,  but  without  success,  and,  needless  to 
say,  I have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  Mr  Blezard  in  discovering  a 
Red-breasted  Merganser’s  nest  and  eggs.  May  I add  that  both  the 
Red-breasted  Merganser  and  the  Goosander  are  equally  familiar  to 
me,  though  I have  never  yet  seen  the  former  species  inland  in 
Dumfriesshire.” — Hugh  S.  Gladstone. 
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THE  AQUATIC  COLEOPTERA  OF  THE 
MID-EBUDES. 

(Second  Paper). 

By  Frank  Balfour  Browne,  M.A.  (Oxon  et  Cantab),  F.R.S.E., 
F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Entomology  in  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology,  London. 

In  April  1910  there  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  Scottish 
Natural  History  a short  paper  in  which  I described  the 
results  of  four  days’  collecting  in  Coll  and  two  days  in  the 
Tobermory  district  of  Mull.  Scarcely  any  water-beetle 
collecting  had  been  done  up  to  that  time  in  the  Mid-Ebudes, 
the  only  records  being  for  Mull  and,  so  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  find,  only  one  paper  has  been  published  since  mine 
upon  the  water-beetles  of  any  of  the  islands  of  this  group.8  * 
In  July  1927  I spent  another  four  days  in  Coll  and  then 
went  on  to  Tiree  where  I spent  a further  four  days.  June 
and  July  are  not  usually  very  good  months  for  collecting 
water-beetles  in  the  Western  Islands  as  May  is  generally 
a dry  month  and  many  of  the  pools  tend  to  dry  up  and  are 
only  becoming  full  again  about  the  latter  part  of  July.  But 
this  can  scarcely  account  for  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  August 
1909  I obtained  46  j-  species  in  Coll,  I only  obtained  32  in 
1927,  especially  as  6 of  these  absent  species  turned  up 
a few  days  later  in  Tiree.  Only  one  species,  Orectochilus 
villosus , taken  in  1927,  was  new  to  the  Coll  list,  and  this 
species  may  very  well  have  been  missed  on  the  previous 
occasion,  as  it  usually  requires  a rather  special  method  of 
searching  in  order  to  find  it. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  of  the  missing  species,  13  were 
Hydradephaga  and  only  2 were  Palpicornia.  A comparison 
of  the  number  of  species  per  collection  shows  that  in  1909 
this  averaged  5-9,  the  Hydradephaga  being  3-9  and  the 
Palpicornia  2-0.  In  1927  the  total  was  only  4-7  per 
collection,  the  Hydradephaga  being  3*45  and  the  Palpicornia 

* The  numbers  refer  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  paper, 
f In  “ The  Aquatic  Coleoptera  of  the  Outer  Hebrides The  Scottish 
Naturalist,  1915)  in  a table  on  p.  20,  by  mistake  I quoted  the  number 
of  species  I had  taken  in  Coll  as  47,  but  the  correct  number  was  given 
in  the  paper  on  the  South  Ebudes  Coleoptera,  ibid.,  1923. 
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1-25,  a rather  interesting  result.  It  seems  to  indicate  that, 
although  the  number  of  species  of  Hydradephaga  was 
reduced  by  about  36  per  cent.,  the  remaining  species  were 
more  widely  spread  and  showed  a reduction  of  only  0-45  per 
collection  on  the  1909  record.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Palpicornia  were  reduced  by  less  than  20  per  cent.,  but  their 
distribution  per  collection  was  0-75  less  than  in  1909,  indicat- 
ing that  they  were  less  widely  dispersed  in  1927  than  in  1909. 

These  figures  probably  indicate  mere  phases  in  the 
normal  waxing  and  waning  of  the  water-beetles  in  this 
island  where  conditions  remain  practically  unaffected  by 
man’s  interference.  In  Cambridgeshire 5 it  was  possible  to 
show  that  in  the  course  of  only  a few  years,  definite  changes 
in  the  water-beetle  fauna  had  taken  place  and  similar  changes 
have  taken  place  in  Somerset  North,  a paper  upon  the 
water-beetles  of  which  will  appear  later  on. 

The  following  is  a chart  of  the  differences  between  the 
results  of  the  two  collecting  periods  in  Coll:— 

Hydradephaga  and  Palpicornia. 


Taken  in  1909  but  not  in  1927. 


Taken  in  1927  but  not  in  1909. 


Haliplus  confinis. 

„ fulvus. 

Deronectes  12-pustulatus. 
Hydroporus  umbrosus. 

„ melanarius. 

„ memnonius. 

„ discretus. 

„ planus. 

Agabus  paludosus. 

„ sturmii. 

Dytiscus  punctulatus. 
Acilius  sulcatus. 

Gyrinus  edwardsii.* 
Paracymus  nigro-aeneus. 
Helophorus  brevipalpis. 


Orectochilus  villosus. 


* Recorded  in  1910  as  G.  opacus , Sahib.  At  that  time  Dr  Sharp  had  not 
separated  his  new  species  from  opacus , this  latter  being  a very  rare  species  in 
Britain.  Dr  Sharp  only  recorded  it  from  Invercannich,  Easterness,  and  I have 
only  taken  it  in  one  spot  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  Vide  Sharp,  D.,  E.  M.  M.,  ser. 
2,  xxv.,  1914. 


I shall  refer  to  some  of  these  species  later  in  this  paper, 
but  there  are  others  in  the  list  which  may  well  have  escaped 
capture  and  are  probably  still  in  the  island. 
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Deronectes  \2-pustulatus , a running  water  species,  only 
occurred  in  one  small  burn  near  Uig  in  1909  where,  however, 
it  was  fairly  common.  Unfortunately  I failed  to  collect  in 
this  burn  in  1927  so  that  the  species  may  still  be  there. 
Only  one  specimen  of  Hydroporus  melanarius  occurred  in  1909, 
so  that  its  absence  from  the  1927  list  has  no  significance. 

Hydroporus  discretus  was  common  in  1909  in  two  or  three 
small  trickling  burns  in  the  sandhills  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  but  although  similar  burns  in  the  same  area 
were  examined  in  1927,  the  species  did  not  occur. 

Dytiscus punctulatus  is  an  elusive  species  and  its  absence 
from  the  later  list  has  no  significance. 

Acilius  sulcatus  was  probably  in  the  larval  or  more  prob- 
ably in  the  pupal  stage  at  the  beginning  of  July,  as  only  larvae 
of  this  species  were  found  in  the  latter  part  of  June  in  Jura.4 

I certainly  expected  to  find  Gyrinus  edwardsii  in  both  the 
islands  but,  although  I visited  many  suitable  spots,  it  did  not 
occur.  Possibly,  of  course,  it  was  in  the  larval  or  pupal  stage. 

The  absence  of  both  Paracymus  nigro-ceneus  and  Helo- 
phorus  brevipalpis  is  remarkable,  as  both  species  were  widely 
spread  over  the  island  in  1909.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
it  is  possible  that  it  was  in  the  larval  or  pupal  condition  in 
early  July,  but  I have  taken  it  elsewhere  in  April  and  in  the 
middle  of  July.  H.  brevipalpis  is  certainly  in  the  imaginal 
condition  all  through  the  summer. 

The  Aquatic  Coleoptera  of  Tiree. 

In  April-May  1912  Donisthorpe  spent  five  or  six  days 
in  Tiree  and,  as  a result  of  his  collecting,  a paper  by 
the  late  W.  E.  Sharp  appeared  in  1913, 8 in  which  27 
species  of  water-beetles  were  mentioned.  In  July  1912, 
Donisthorpe  very  kindly  sent  me  these  water-beetles,  but 
my  list  differs  slightly  from  the  published  one.  Among  the 
specimens  lent  me  were  Coelambus  incequalis  and  Philhydrus 
fuscipennis , two  species  not  mentioned  in  Sharp’s  paper, 
while  the  paper  includes  Philhydrus  nigricans , Paracymus 
nigro-ceneus  and  Anaccena  limbata , which  I did  not  see. 

There  is  no  record  for  Philhydrus  nigricans  for  any  of 
the  Western  Islands  nor,  indeed,  for  any  of  the  western 
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Scottish  counties,  the  nearest  being  Lanark,  Dumfries  and 
Kirkcudbright,  so  I think  that  this  was  a wrong  identification 
and  that  the  species  meant  was  Philhydrus  fuscipennis , which 
I saw  in  the  collection.  I am  also  inclined  to  doubt  the 
record  of  Anaccena  limbata  since,  so  far  as  I know,  the  only- 
record  for  the  Western  Isles  is  for  Eigg  (North  Ebudes), 
where  I took  a single  specimen  in  1910.2  I have  again 
examined  this  specimen  and  am  satisfied  that  it  was 
correctly  identified,  but  I have  always  regarded  it  as  a 
wanderer  and  not  as  a native  of  the  island.  Of  course  it 


is  possible  that  another  peripatetic  individual  reached  Tiree, 
but  it  was  not  among  the  specimens  lent  to  me. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  presence  of  Paracymus 
nigro-ceneus  in  Tiree,  except  the  absence  or  rarity  of  suitable 
habitats.  It  is  a very  distinct  species  (although  I have 
seen  specimens  of  Anaccena  globulus  and  of  Cercyon  spp. 
masquerading  under  its  name  in  collections),  and  is  an 
inhabitant  of  mossy  pools.  So  far  as  I know,  it  is  always 
an  oxylophile  in  western  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  I did 
not  find  any  suitable  ground  for  it  in  Tiree. 

The  four  days  I spent  in  the  island,  from  6th  July, 
produced  37  species  or  five  more  than  I found  in  Coll 
during  the  immediately  preceding  days;  but  the  differences 
in  the  two  faunas  are  scarcely  to  be  explained  by  this  bald 
statement. 

Seven  species  occurred  in  Coll  but  not  in  Tiree,  and 
13  species  in  Tiree  but  not  in  Coll. 


Species  which  occurred  in  Coll  but 
not  in  Tiree. 

Hydroporus  lepidus. 

„ tristis. 

Gyrinus  minutus. 

Orectochilus  villosus. 

Philhydrus  minutus. 

Laccobius  alutaceus  (one  specimen). 
Octhebius  lejolisii. 


Species  which  occurred  in  Tiree  but 
not  in  Coll. 

Haliplus  obliquus  (one  specimen). 
„ confinis. 

„ fulvus. 

Coelambus  9-lineatus. 

Hydroporus  umbrosus. 

,,  memnonius. 

„ planus. 

Colymbetes  fuscus. 

Hydrobius  fuscipes  (type). 
Helophorus  brevipalpis. 

Octhebius  pygmaeus. 

„ bicolon. 

„ punctatus. 
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Of  these  latter  six  occurred  in  Coll  in  1909,  so  that 
either  they  have  now  disappeared  from  that  island  or  they 
did  not  happen  to  come  in  the  way  of  my  net.  There  are 
very  definite  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  islands  of  Coll 
and  Tiree,  which  probably  account  for  the  slight  differences 
in  the  water-beetle  faunas.  For  instance,  the  lochs  of  Tiree 
are  mostly  shallow  and  sandy  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Loch 
Bhasapoll  which  is  apparently  a land-locked  bay  of  the  sea, 
shallow  and  stony.  I did  not  visit  the  large  “Loch  a 
Phuill”  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  island,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a peaty  loch.  There  is  little  peat  an 
this  island  so  that  the  water  supplying  the  lochs  is  not 
of  the  same  character  as  that  in  Coll,  where  many 
of  the  lochs  are  definitely  peaty  and  most  of  them  lie 
in  peaty  areas,  even  when  they  are  themselves  sandy- 
bottomed. 

Six  lochs  were  examined  in  Tiree  and  all  yielded  some 
water-beetles,  the  average  per  loch  being  seven  species.  Of 
the  nine  lochs  examined  in  Coll,  two  yielded  no  water- 
beetles,  while  the  average  number  of  species  for  the  others 
was  only  four. 

Coelambus  novem-lineatus , a typical  loch  species,  occurred 
in  four  of  the  Tiree  lochs,  whereas  it  did  not  occur  at  all 
in  Coll.  I remarked  upon  its  absence  from  that  island  in 
the  previous  paper. 

Haliplus  confinis  and  H.  fulvus  which,  in  the  Western 
Islands,  are  loch  species,  seem  to  have  disappeared  from 
Coll  since  1909,  but  occurred  in  Tiree  in  1912  (vide  8)  and 
were  still  there  in  1927. 

The  record  of  Haliplus  obliquus  for  Tiree  is  interesting. 

I took  a single  specimen  in  marshy  ground  near  Loch 
Riaghain,  but  Donisthorpe  had  also  taken  one  or  more 
specimens  in  1912,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  established  there. 
This  is  rather  surprising  since  there  is  no  Scottish  mainland 
record  nearer  than  Lanark,  Forfar,  or  Fife  and  Kinross. 
There  are  also  records  for  Kirkcudbright,  Dumfries  and 
Berwick.  With  regard  to  the  Kirkcudbright  record,  I 
referred  to  it  in  a paper  on  the  Solway  District  in  1909,1 
and  it  was  from  a statement  by  Lennon  who  described  it 
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as  “ very  local  and  scarce  ” and  said  “ as  yet  I have  only 
taken  this  species  in  the  Glen  Mill  Burn.”  Although  I was 
doubtful  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  record,  I suggested 
that  the  specimens  might  have  been  washed  down  from 
the  loch  in  which  that  burn  takes  its  source ; but  I had 
worked  that  loch  many  times,  and  although  I had  covered 
all  the  area  through  which  the  burn  flows,  I never  came 
across  the  species.  It  was  not  until  1926  that  I found  it  in 
the  Solway  district,  in  a part  of  the  river  Annan  (Dumfries) 
which  I had  worked  many  times  in  previous  years.  I feel 
certain  that  this  species  is  either  still  striving  to  occupy 
south-western  Scotland,  or  that  it  has  only  recently 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  there.  My  records  for 
Forfar  and  Fife  are  for  single  individuals,  and  the  Lanark 
record  is  also  for  one  specimen.6  There  is  only  one  other 
Scottish  record  for  this  species  from  the  Orkneys,7  so  that 
we  may  regard  it  as  very  rare  on  the  Scottish  mainland, 
and  that  being  so  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  how  it  has 
reached  Tiree. 

In  1922  I took  several  specimens  in  a pond  in  the  sand- 
hills near  the  mouth  of  the  Machrie  River,  Islay,4  and  we 
may  therefore  regard  it  as  established  in  that  island.  Now 
this  species  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  north  of 
Ireland,  so  that  there  is  a clear  suggestion  that  it  reached 
the  western  Scottish  islands  by  way  of  Ireland.  Its  European 
range  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Sweden  and 
Finland,  but  it  is  apparently  more  abundant  in  the 
south.  Presumably,  therefore,  its  centre  of  distribution 
is  southern,  and  it  has  reached  Ireland  across  the  south 
of  England  but,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why 
it  should  still  be  struggling  to  occupy  south-western 
Scotland. 

There  is,  however,  another  possible  explanation  of  the 
peculiar  Britannic  distribution.  In  a previous  paper  I 
pointed  out  the  strange  distribution  in  the  British  Islands 
of  Paracymus  nigro-ceneusz  which  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  H.  obliquus  (see  the  two  distribution  maps),  and  I suggested 
that  the  extreme  western  species,  whose  distribution  is 
mostly  discontinuous,  represent  the  remnant  of  the  preglacial 
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Haliplus  obliquus.  Britannic  distribution.  Paracymus  nigro-ceneus.  Britannic  distribution. 

Black  squares  indicate  that  I have  seen  specimens  or  have  myself  taken  the  species  ; circles  indicate  that 

the  species  has  been  recorded. 
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temperate  fauna  which  moved  southward  as  the  polar  ice-cap 
extended,  while  the  eastern  and  southern  species,  . with  a much 
more  continuous  distribution,  are  the  post-glacial  invasion 
from  Europe.  This  suggestion  would  very  well  explain  the 
distribution  of  H.  obliquus  which,  like  the  Paracymus,  was 
present  in  the  British  area  during  the  glacial  period  and 
was  driven  to  the  west  by  the  post-glacial  invasion  of  animals 
and  plants  as  the  ice-cap  receded.  The  species  has  reinvaded 
Britain  with  this  post-glacial  movement,  but  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  spreading  to  the  north  and  west  so  that  a 
map  of  the  distribution  shows  two  separate  areas  of  distribu- 
tion in  the  British  Islands.  This  small  insect,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  the  most  interesting  species  in  the  collection 
and,  but  for  Donisthorpe’s  having  found  it  in  Tiree  in  1912, 
my  single  specimen  would  not  have  justified  any  attempt  to 
account  for  its  presence. 

With  regard  to  more  typical  helophile  or  freshwater- 
marsh  species  : — Hydroporus  umbrosus  occurred  commonly 
in  several  marshes  in  Tiree,  but  had  disappeared  from  the 
marshy  pool  behind  the  sandhills  near  Arnabost  in  the 
west  of  Coll  where  it  was  common  in  1909. 

Hydroporus  memnonius , which  occurred  in  two  collections 
in  Coll  in  1909  and  not  at  all  in  1927,  was  in  Tiree  in  some 
numbers  in  one  collection  and  sparingly  in  two  others. 
Hydroporus  planus  occurred  only  once  in  Tiree  and  only 
a few  specimens,  in  a pool  in  the  rocks  some  way  above 
high  tide  mark  near  Scarinish,  in  a similar  situation  to 
that  in  which  it  was  found  in  Coll  in  1909.  The  same  rock 
pools  at  Arinagour  in  the  latter  island  were  carefully  searched 
on  two  or  three  occasions  in  1927  but  no  specimens  were 
found. 

Agabus  nebulosus  only  occurred  in  the  pool  behind  the 
sandhills  near  Arnabost  in  Coll  and  only  in  two  collections 
in  Tiree. 

The  typical  form  of  Hydrobius  fuscipes  occurred  only 
in  Tiree,  although  the  variety  picicrus  was  present  in  both 
Coll  and  Tiree. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  Tiree  water-beetles: — 


Haliplus  obliquus,  F. 

„ confinis,  Steph. 

„ fulvus,  F. 

„ ruficollis,  De  G. 

„ lineatocollis,  Marsh. 

Coelambus  inaequalis,  F. 

„ novem-lineatus,  Steph. 

Deronectes  assimilis,  Payk. 

Hydroporus  umbrosus,  Gyll. 

„ gyllenhalii,  Schiod. 

„ palustris,  L. 

„ erythrocephalus,  L. 

„ memnonius,  Nic. 

„ obscurus,  Sturm. 

„ nigrita,  F. 

„ pubescens,  Gyll. 

„ planus,  F. 

„ lituratus,  F. 

Agabus  nebulosus,  Forst. 

„ chalconotus,  Panz. 

„ bipustulatus,  L. 


Ilybius  fuliginosus,  F. 

„ senescens,  Thoms. 

Rhantus  bistriatus,  Berg. 

Colymbetes  fuscus,  L. 

Gyrinus  natator,  Scop. 

Hydrobius  fuscipes,  L. 

„ „ var.  picicrus, 

Thoms. 

Philhydrus  fuscipennis,  Thoms. 

Anacsena  globulus,  Payk. 

Laccobius  minutus,  L. 

Limnebius  truncatellus,  Thoms. 

Megelophorus  (Helophorus)  aqua- 
ticus,  L. 

Helophorus  viridicollis,  Steph. 

Atracthelophorus  (Helophorus) 
brevipalpis,  Bedel. 

Octhebius  pygmaeus,  F. 

„ bicolon,  Germ. 

„ punctatus,  Steph. 
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Bird  Notes  from  Pair  Isle. — On  nth  January  this  year  three 
Scarlet  Grosbeaks  were  seen  associating  with  some  sparrows.  At 
least  one  of  them  has  been  seen  since,  and  I expect  they  are  still  on 
the  island.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  came  here  in  late  autumn 
and  have  remained  all  the  winter.  The  southerly  and  south-easterly 
winds  about  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April  brought  in  a 
few  Redpolls  and  with  them  considerable  numbers  of  Chaffinches 
and  Bramblings  and  very  many  Blackbirds  and  Starlings.  On  29th 
March  a solitary  Swallow  and  one  Wheatear  were  observed,  also  one 
Stonechat  and  some  Yellow  Hammers  and  Corn  Buntings.  On  4th 
April  a White  Stork  arrived  and  to-day  (6th  April)  it  is  still  here. — 
George’ Stout,  Fair  Isle. 


Yellow-legged  Pink-footed  Goose  in  North  Fife. — On 

29th  March  when  pursuing  a vast  migration  flock  of  geese  which 
was  demolishing  the  crops  near  Leuchars,  I shot  a Goose  with 
yellow  legs.  When  I shot  it  I took  it  to  be  a Bean  Goose,  but  on 
examination  found  it  was  a typical  Pink-footed  Goose  ( Anser 
brachyrhynchus ),  except  that  the  legs  were  the  exact  colour  of  those 
of  the  White-fronted  Goose  and  the  bill  was  black  with  a narrow 
dull  reddish-yellow  band  above  the  nail.  I showed  the  bird  to 
Miss  L.  J.  Rintoul,  who  agrees  with  me  that,  except  for  the  soft 
parts,  it  is  a typical  Pink-footed  Goose.  Accurate  measurements  : — 


Total  length 
Wing 
Culmen  . 


. 740  mm 

• 425  „ 

• 45  » 


Depth  of  bill 
Number  of  teeth 
Weight 


. 22  mm. 

. 22 


. 6J  lb. 


John  Berry,  Tayfield,  Newport,  Fife. 
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This  Bondage:  A Study  of  the  “Migration”  of  Birds, 
Insects  and  Aircraft,  with  some  Reflections  on 
“Evolution”  and  Relativity.  By  Commander  Bernard 
Acworth,  D.S.O.,  R.N.  London:  John  Murray.  Pp.  xxiv  + 
229.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

In  his  literary  diversions  as  in  his  profession  Commander  Acworth 
is  a fighter.  Ornithologists  and  scientific  men  in  general  are  stupid 
people,  and  the  Commander  makes  it  his  business  to  set  them  right. 
His  great  stunt  is  the  problem  of  wind  and  bird  or  insect  movements, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  weight  of  the  argument  lies  on  his  side. 
He  dispels  the  common  notion  that  birds  in  a wind  are  tossed  and 
buffeted  by  the  air-current  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  carried.  In 
reality  they  feel  no  pressure  from  the  moving  mass  of  air,  and  are 
conscious  only  of  the  air-pressure  due  to  their  own  forward  flight.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  birds  are  not  subject  to  wind,  for  their 
course  is  bound  to  be  deflected  exactly  with  the  force  of  the  wind  ; but 
it  means  that  unless  they  can  see  landmarks,  they  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  speed  or  amount  of  their  drift. 

How  birds  under  such  conditions  can  return  year  after  year  to  the 
very  shed  where  they  were  born,  bespeaks  a nicety  of  sense  of  locality 
which  is  miraculous.  It  is  the  one  superhuman  power  the  author  will 
allow  to  the  birds.  With  this  postulate  and  the  air-currents  it  comes 
about  that  in  every  side  wind  a bird  can  approach  its  objective  only  in 
a curve,  and  can  reach  it  only  head  to  wind,  a result  which  explains 
the  oft-repeated  observation  that  migrating  birds  land  upon  our  shores 
against  the  wind.  There  are  many  other  interesting  happenings  in  the 
life  of  birds  which  a rational  understanding  of  wind-effects  helps  to 
explain — the  desertion  of  nests,  the  prolific  nest-making  of  wrens,  the 
fixity  of  localities  selected  by  nightingales,  the  repeated  invasions  of 
cross-bills  and  so  on,  but  we  must  leave  readers  to  discover  these  things 
for  themselves. 

Commander  Acworth  makes  a childish  tilt  at  evolution,  but  we 
can  afford  to  smile  at  his  self-confessed  “abysmal  ignorance”  of  this 
theory,  because  of  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  his  book.  More  observations 
are  necessary  before  the  explanations  of  the  author  can  be  accepted  as 
the  final  and  total  explanation  of  bird  movements,  but  every  ornithologist 
should  acquaint  himself  with  these  explanations,  study  them  and  finally 
test  them. 
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English  Wild  Life.  (The  English  Heritage  Series).  By  Eric 
Parker.  London:  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1929.  Pp.  ix  + 
180.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  series,  each  volume  of  which  contains  a common  Introduction 
by  Mr  Stanley  Baldwin,  is  a happily  conceived  attempt  to  set  down 
in  cold  print  the  spirit  of  English  life.  English  Humour , The  English 
Public  School , Shakespeare , are  amongst  the  volumes  which  have 
appeared,  but  as  approaching  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  this 
magazine,  we  select  English  Wild  Life  by  the  shooting  editor  of 
The  Field.  Mr  Parker  discourses  easily  upon  a wide  variety  of  subjects 
and  there  is  always  charm  in  his  writing,  whether  it  be  of  “sea  and 
shore,”  “moor  and  field,”  “lake  and  pond,”  or  upon  more  specific 
aspects  of  wild  life,  such  as  “birds  of  prey,”  “some  emigrants,”  “some 
problems  of  insects,”  or  the  disappearing  and  extinct  members  of  the 
English  fauna.  He  does  not  pursue  the  subjects  he  discusses  to  any 
depth,  and  he  makes  occasional  lapses,  as  when  he  states  that  the 
Sea-Eagle  still  has  nesting  places  in  the  islands  of  the  North  ; but  the 
general  reader  could  wish  no  easier  or  more  readable  introduction  to 
the  wild  life  of  southern  Britain. 

Discoveries  about  the  Floating  Power  of  Seaweed,  with 
Note  upon  the  Floating  of  Stones  by  Ascidians.  By 
Symington  Grieve. 

For  fifty  years  the  author  has  made  occasional  observations  upon 
a problem  which  can  scarcely  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of  most 
naturalists.  The  results  are  now  reprinted  from  The  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh , vol.  xxx.,  and  give 
a convincing  account  of  the  part  played  by  seaweed  and  even  by  such 
animals  as  Tunicates  in  transporting  pebbles  and  larger  stones  for 
considerable  distances.  The  transporting  power  of  these  agencies  is 
due  in  part  to  the  natural  buoyancy  in  the  sea  of  seaweed  fronds  of  any 
kind,  more  markedly  to  the  presence  on  certain  species  of  weed  of 
air-vessels  which  act  as  buoys,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  to  the  enormous 
surface  which  the  largest-fronded  weeds,  such  as  Laminaria,  expose  to 
the  action  of  wave  and  current.  The  general  results  are  that  in  the 
course  of  ages  many  coastal  pebbles  are  borne  out  to  sea  and  deposited 
there  on  the  sea-floor,  that  on  the  coasts  themselves  there  is  a constant 
migration  of  material  from  place  to  place,  and  that  more  rarely  stones 
may  be  transported  for  long  distances  into  surroundings  quite  foreign 
to  their  original  place.  Such,  Mr  Grieve  thinks,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  presence  of  foreign  stones  habitually  gathered  for  sharpening 
their  implements  by  the  natives  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Radack 
archipelago,  from  the  roots  of  “ trees  ” cast  up  on  the  seashore.  Mr 
Grieve  has  set  on  a firm  basis  of  observation  the  whole  problem  of 
seaweed  transportation. 
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Salmon  and  Sea-Trout.  By  W.  L.  Calderwood,  I.S.O.,  F.R.S.E., 
London:  Edward  Arnold  & Co.  Pp.  vii+242,  12  Illustra- 
tions, 8vo.  Price  12s.  6d. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  a wide  knowledge  of  the  salmon  and  its 
habits,  having  just  retired  after  thirty-one  years’  service  as  Inspector  of 
Salmon  Fisheries  for  Scotland.  This  volume  is  an  account,  not  only 
of  the  life-histories  of  the  salmon  and  sea-trout,  but  also  of  the  wider 
aspects  of  modern  industry  in  relation  to  river  fisheries,  set  out  in 
a lucid  and  interesting  manner. 

The  early  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  natural  history  and 
migration  of  the  salmon  and  sea-trout.  The  author  is  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  salmon  does  not  feed  in  freshwater.  This  should 
not  be  so  incredible  as  many  people  seem  to  find  it,  since  not  in  the 
salmon  alone  is  a period  of  starvation  normal.  Salmon  taken  in  the  sea 
usually  show  signs  of  food,  salmon  taken  in  freshwater  do  not.  Salmon 
have  been  seen  rising  to  autumn  coloured  leaves  floating  down  a river, 
and  the  bright  colours  of  the  so-called  flies  which  fishers  use  probably 
attract  the  interest  of  the  salmon  in  the  same  way.  The  constant 
playing  of  a fly  over  a salmon  in  a pool  is  effective,  not  because  the 
salmon  wishes  to  feed,  but  because  it  is  annoyed  and  bullied  into 
snapping  at  the  nuisance. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  the  questions  of  management  of 
salmon  fisheries,  pollution,  reproduction,  hydro-electric  dams,  and  other 
questions  are  dealt  with.  The  chapter  on  pollution  is  stated  to  be  only 
a sketch  but  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  It  is  not  generally  recognised 
how  great  and  how  general  is  the  pollution  of  our  rivers.  New  methods 
of  roadmaking  add  to  the  havoc.  The  new  hydro-electric  works  are 
a fresh  menace  to  the  river  fisheries,  the  dams  and  barrages  cutting  off 
much  of  the  river  from  the  salmon.  For  example,  in  the  Sacramento 
and  Joaquin  river  system  there  are  now  only  about  510  lineal  miles 
of  stream  where  the  salmon  can,  and  do,  spawn,  as  compared  with 
some  6000  miles  of  spawning  beds  before  the  dams  were  constructed. 

The  effects  of  these  dams  can,  to  a certain  extent,  be  neutralised  by 
the  use  of  salmon  lifts  and  passes.  These  are  dealt  with  very  fully  in 
the  last  chapter,  and  close  an  extremely  interesting  account  and  one 
which  all  naturalists  should  read. 

The  Planktonic  Diatoms  of  Northern  Seas.  By  Dr  Marie 
Lebour.  Ray  Society,  London,  1930.  Pp.  ix  + 244  + 8, 
4 plates,  8vo.  Price  12s.  6d. 

The  term  “Plankton”  is  applied  to  the  passively  floating  life  of  the 
sea,  and  of  this  the  diatoms  form  a dominant  part.  They  are  micro- 
scopic unicellular  marine  algae,  with  a silicified  skeleton  in  two  parts 
fitted  like  a box  and  its  lid.  As  food  for  marine  animals  they  are  of  first 
importance.  As  a rule  they  are  more  abundant  near  the  shore  than  in 
the  open  sea,  and  are  often  present  in  enormous  numbers.  Within  our 
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own  area  the  numbers  are  at  a maximum  in  late  winter  and  in  early 
spring,  and  again  in  late  summer  and  autumn  there  is  another  maximum. 
Diatoms  are  surface  loving  forms,  living  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  sea 
penetrated  by  sunlight,  and  few  are  found  below  a depth  of  90  in. 
Their  study  is  no  small  part  of  the  work  of  modern  oceanography. 
To  the  microscopist  they  have  for  long  been  favourite  objects  of 
study  but,  as  a rule,  the  shore  and  freshwater  species  have  been  used. 
These  planktonic  forms,  however,  are  of  greater  diversity  and  interest. 
The  present  volume  has  been  written  with  the  object  of  making  the 
marine  diatoms  more  familiar  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  students 
of  marine  life.  The  area  covered  by  the  author  is  wide,  embracing 
British  waters  and  the  adjacent  seas.  Each  species  is  clearly  described 
and,  in  addition,  all  are  illustrated,  usually  by  means  of  large  outline 
drawings  in  the  text,  but  some  are  included  in  the  plates  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  These  illustrations  greatly  enhance  the  usefulness  of 
the  work. 
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JAMES  WATERSTON,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.Sc. 

1879-1930 

Since  the  issue  of  our  last  number  Entomology  has  suffered 
a severe  loss  through  the  death,  at  a comparatively  early 
age,  of  one  of  her  most  brilliant  students.  Dr  James 
Waterston,  born  at  Paisley  in  1879,  died  in  London  on 
28th  April  1930,  after  an  illness  of  seven  weeks.  He  had 
undergone  a serious  operation,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  recovered  sufficiently  to  justify  the  hope  that  he  would 
soon  be  restored  to  normal  health.  But  it  was  willed 
otherwise,  for  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  with  other 
complications,  ensued,  to  which  he  soon  succumbed. 

His  genial,  ever-smiling  personality,  clothed  with  a kindly 
spirit,  and  coupled  with  a tremendous,  one  might  also  say 
boyish,  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  will  long  be  missed,  not 
only  by  his  colleagues  in  London  but  also  in  Scottish 
scientific  circles,  where  he  was  well  known  and  always 
welcomed  and  respected,  and  not  least  by  those  readers 
of  our  own  pages  who  knew  him  personally.  For  our  own 
part,  we  feel  the  loss  occasioned  by  his  premature  death 
to  be  a very  personal  one,  for  we  have  known  him  well, 
admired  him,  and  followed  his  career  since  the  days  when, 
as  a schoolboy,  he  used  to  visit  us  in  the  Royal  Scottish 
Museum,  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  over  some  rare 
insect,  or  eager  to  learn  more  of  the  habits  of  some  creature 
18  3 1 
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whose  behaviour  in  the  field  had  attracted  his  attention. 
He  was  always  keen  to  acquire  information,  and  we  venture 
to  believe  that  his  visits  to  the  Museum  were  helpful  in 
directing  his  studies  towards  those  insect  groups  where 
he  might  touch  unworked  ground,  and  where  his  great 
zeal  would  be  likely  to  result  in  discoveries  of  benefit 
to  science. 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  of  Waterston’s 
contributions  to  natural  history  was  a list  of  Mollusca 
observed  at  Stromness,  Orkney,  published  in  the  Annals  of 
Scottish  Natural  History  in  January  1903.  Since  that  date 
his  papers  and  notes  became  frequent  and  gradually  of 
more  importance.  All  sections  of  the  animal  kingdom 
interested  him,  more  or  less,  but  insects  as  a whole,  and 
the  minuter  ones  especially,  claimed  the  larger  part  of  his 
attention.  A few  Trichoptera  and  Neuroptera  from  Arran 
were  recorded  in  1904,  and  the  following  summer  a visit 
was  paid  to  the  lonely  isles  of  St  Kilda,  where  he  made 
some  valuable  observations,  afterwards  published,  on  the 
mice  and  birds.  Just  about  this  time  his  interest  was 
awakened  in  a much-neglected  group  of  insects — the  Diptera 
or  Two-winged  Flies.  These  were  assiduously  collected, 
not  only  in  St  Kilda  but  also  in  several  localities  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  and  in  Jura.  They  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  the  results  published  (not,  however,  by 
Waterston  himself)  in  the  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History 
(1907)  and  the  Scottish  Naturalist  (1914-1916). 

Ever  fond  of  the  minute  and  the  curious,  Waterston 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  parasites — a 
subject  which  absorbed  a great  part  of  his  time  and  strength 
until  the  end.  A paper  on  Scottish  Fleas  (Siphonaptera) 
appeared  in  1909,  while  a short  note  on  a Swan  parasite 
the  following  year  first  foreshadows  the  trend  of  his  mind 
towards  the  Mallophaga  or  Bird-Lice — a group  in  which  he 
afterwards  became  a leading  authority. 

But  subsequent  volumes  of  the  SCOTTISH  NATURALIST 
and  other  journals  show  that  Waterston  did  not  shrink  into 
a rigid,  narrow-minded  specialist.  He  ever  maintained  a 
broad  outlook,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  this  fact  that  he 
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was  always  such  a delightful  and  inspiring  companion. 
Hardly  a subject  arose  in  conversation  but  he  was  able  to 
add  a fact  or  two  of  interest.  He  was  a good  sportsman — 
skilful  with  both  rod  and  gun — and  a man  of  strong  physique, 
as  the  cordial  (and  sometimes  unintentionally  painful !)  grip 
of  his  friendly  hand  tended  to  show. 

By  the  cruelty  of  fate  he  was  not  permitted  to  give 
to  the  world  a long-projected  Monograph  on  the  Bird- 
Lice  he  had  studied  so  thoroughly,  and  to  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  which  he  had  been  eagerly  looking 
forward.  The  masterly  special  knowledge  of  these  parasites 
which  he  had  acquired  after  long  years  of  intensive  study 
has,  alas ! gone  for  ever.  But  he  has  left  behind  him  a 
goodly  series  of  published  papers  and  notes  which  prove  his 
zeal,  his  accuracy,  and  his  wide  interests.  We  have  only 
mentioned  in  this  brief  notice  the  articles  in  which  we  have 
been  immediately  concerned,  but  there  are  many  others  of 
much  value  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  some  of  our  chief 
scientific  journals. 

James  Waterston  was  educated  in  Edinburgh — first  at 
George  Watson’s  College,  and  afterwards  at  the  University, 
where  he  graduated  with  honours  in  Divinity,  Philosophy, 
and  Science.  After  a short  period  of  service  in  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  (at  Ollaberry,  Shetland)  he  removed 
to  London  and  joined  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
His  work  there  was  interrupted  by  the  Great  War,  in  which 
he  served  as  Entomologist  to  the  Malaria  Commission  in 
Macedonia.  Eventually  he  became  a member  of  the  staff  of 
the  British  (Natural  History)  Museum,  and  remained  there 
until  his  death,  popular  with  all  his  colleagues.  To  his  widow 
and  family  we  extend  our  cordial  sympathy.— P.  H.  G. 
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Increase  of  Mountain  Hare  at  Cairnsmore,  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire.— I have  read  the  article  in  the  Scottish 
Naturalist  on  Mountain  Hares  (1929,  p.  169)  with  much  interest, 
because  in  the  last  three  years  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
them  at  Cairnsmore  (Palnure)  by  their  appearing  for  the  first  time 
in  thirty-eight  years  in  our  Grouse  drives  on  the  low,  partially 
cultivated  land. 

On  the  high  ground  of  Kettereck,  Round  Fell  and  Craig  Nelder 
above  Loch  Granock,  we  knew  them  in  small  numbers  from  the  year 
1888,  when  we  first  went  to  Cairnsmore.  Occasionally  they  were 
seen  on/  the  top  of  Cairnsmore.  We  never  shot  them  but  never 
noticed  either  increase  or  decrease. 

Of  late  years  (t.e.  since  the  War)  I have  been  little  on  the  high 
tops,  but  to  our  surprise  one  appeared  three  years  ago  in  a low 
Grouse  drive.  Two  years  ago  two  came,  last  year  three,  and  such 
is  the  falling  off  in  Grouse  that  two  days’  driving  is  all  that  we  get 
since  the  War.  The  Blue  Hares  were  all  seen  at  200-300  feet 
above  sea-level  on  the  edge  of  the  moor  above  Creetown.  Those 
that  were  lowest  were  in  a much  wilder  part,  where  little  strips  have 
been  cultivated  by  the  river  for  game. — M.  Bedford,  Woburn. 

Pink-footed  Goose  as  Winter  Visitor  to  Shetland. — I 

noticed  recently  in  the  Misses  Baxter  and  Rintoul’s  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Birds  in  Scotland  that  there  is  no  record  of  the 
Pink-footed  Goose  ( Anser  brachyrhynchus)  in  Shetland,  excluding 
Fair  Isle.  I do  not  think  the  bird  is  quite  so  rare  here  as  this 
would  indicate,  and  in  order  that  identification  might  be  confirmed 
I sent  the  head,  wing  and  foot  of  one  shot  near  Lerwick  on  21st 
October  1929,  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum.  It  was  identified 
as  a Pink-foot. — Geo.  W.  Russell,  Lerwick. 

House-Sparrows  return  to  Mid  Yell. — I am  glad  to  say 
that  as  early  as  January  of  this  year  there  were  again  to  be  seen 
in  Mid  Yell  a few  Sparrows,  but  as  yet  they  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  what  we  once  had.  — Charles  J.  Inkster, 
Mid  Yell. 

[It  will  be  remembered  that  the  House-Sparrows  of  Mid  Yell 
died  out  in  1928,  owing  apparently  to  the  prevalence  amongst 
them  of  an  epidemic  disease.  The  last  Sparrow  in  Mid  Yell  died 
in  September  of  that  year  (Scot.  Nat.,  1929,  p.  10).  At  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  the  island  Sparrows  continued  to  survive,  and 
it  is  doubtless  from  these  centres,  one  or  both,  that  Mid  Yell 
has  become  repopulated  after  fifteen  months.  The  island  of  Yell  is 
about  17  miles  long. — Eds.] 
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ST  KILDA  AND  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SOME 
OF  ITS  ANIMAL  INHABITANTS. 

By  Dr  James  Ritchie. 

Probably  in  August  or  September  of  the  present  year  the 
human  inhabitants  of  St  Kilda,  the  last  of  a long  race 
which  has  waged  a losing  battle  with  the  elements  on  that 
stormy  isle,  will  leave  their  native  home  for  ever.  In  a few 
months  St  Kilda  will  be  derelict,  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
generations  will  become  as  remote  and  forgotten  as  that 
other  isle,  North  Rona,  which,  equidistant  from  the  Lewes; 
was  once  also  the  home  of  a little  colony  of  people. 

The  human  inhabitants  of  St  Kilda  possess  many 
primitive  traits  which  make  them  well  worth  study,  but 
others  have  followed  this  enticing  path,  and  the  inhabitants 
we  have  in  mind  as  we  write  are  the  wild  creatures  of 
the  little  group  of  islands  of  which  St  Kilda  is  the  heart. 
There  is  always  a possibility  of  unusual  interest  in  an 
island  fauna,  especially  when,  as  in  St  Kilda,  it  has  been 
long  isolated  from  other  land,  without  possibility  of  natural 
communication.  And  St  Kilda  certainly  does  not  betray 
the  expectation.  In  its  isolation  it  has  bred  new  races  and 
species,  and  what  will  happen  to  these  when  man  deserts 
its  shores  ? 

In  1928  in  an  article  on  “Pleistocene  Man  in  Europe 
and  America”  a well-known  American  scientist,  O.  P.  Hay, 
stated  : “ A learned  writer  on  mammals  tells  me  he  doubts 
that  a single  new  species  has  developed  since  the  first 
interglacial  stage.” * Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  America, 
that  remark  could  not  have  been  made  had  the  writer  kept 
in  mind  St  Kilda  and  its  fauna,  for  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  island  received  its  original  stock  of  wild 
mammals  after  the  last  great  glaciation  of  Northern  Europe  ; 
and  from  that  stock  at  least  two  new  species  have  developed. 
St  Kilda  has  its  very  own  Long-tailed  Field  Mouse, 
Apodemus  hirtensis , and  its  specific  House-Mouse,  Mus 
muralis , both  described  by  Barrett- Hamilton.  The  latter 
is  confined  to  the  Post-Office  building,  and  with  the  willing 
* New  York  Herald-Tribune , 1st  July  1928. 
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assistance  of  the  Postmaster  we  made  several  attempts,  a 
few  years  ago,  to  transport  living  specimens  to  Edinburgh 
in  order  to  create  a stock  for  experimental  work  in  cross- 
breeding. But  alas ! none  survived  the  journey  beyond 
Oban.  When  the  houses  are  deserted,  how  will  the  unique 
House-Mouse  of  St  Kilda  fare?  It  is  a problem  which 
may  afford  an  interesting  answer  to  investigators  of  a 
succeeding  generation. 

In  some  ways  more  interesting  even  than  its  wild 
mammals,  are  the  domesticated  sheep  of  the  islands,  some- 
times known  as  St  Kilda  sheep,  but  more  accurately  as 
Soay  sheep,  from  the  name  of  the  island  they  inhabit.  I 
notice  that  recent  articles  in  Scottish  newspapers  have 
called  these  “ brown  Mouflon  sheep,”  but  that  is  an  error. 
The  Mouflon  is  a truly  wild  sheep,  and  like  all  wild  sheep 
has  the  typical  mammal  coats  of  an  outer  hair  covering 
concealing  an  under  coat  of  fine  hair  or  wool.  But  the 
Soay  sheep  is  a domesticated  breed,  derived  no  doubt  from 
the  Mouflon,  but  so  thoroughly  domesticated  and  improved 
by  breeding  that  the  wool-coat  has  been  developed  to 
become  a fleece  quite  overshadowing  the  original  coat  of 
rough  hair.  The  interest  of  the  sheep  lies  in  its  primitive- 
ness, for  it  is  the  most  primitive  stage  of  sheep-domestication 
existing  at  the  present  day,  a living  picture  of  an  early 
stage  through  which  the  herdsman  bred,  from  wild  sheep, 
the  highly  specialised  wool-bearing  breeds  of  the  modern 
flockmaster. 

As  well  as  its  unique  mammals,  St  Kilda  has  a unique 
bird,  the  St  Kilda  Wren,  Troglodytes  hirtensis , described  by 
Seebohm  in  1884.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  common 
Wren  of  the  mainland,  has  a thicker  and  stronger  bill,  and 
paler  plumage  more  distinctly  marked  with  bars.  It  makes 
a ruder  nest  than  its  Scottish  relatives,  its  eggs  are  slightly 
larger,  and  it  has  the  distinction  of  having  had  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  solely  for  its  protection. 

Apart  from  these  developments  in  the  making  of  new 
species,  which  have  been  taking  place  in  St  Kilda,  there 
have  been  other  developments,  scarcely  less  notable,  in 
the  utilisation  and  numbers  of  the  very  limited  fauna  of 
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the  island  group.  Take  the  Gannets  ( Sula  bassana)  and  the 
Fulmar  Petrels  ( Fulmarus  glacialis ),  trace  their  story  on 
St  Kilda  and  you  will  find,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  unforeseen  results  of  a change  in  the  habits 
of  the  human  population. 

Here  I must  stop  for  a moment  to  pick  a crow  with 
a friendly  critic.  In  conversation  I once  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  spread  of  the 
Fulmar  Petrel,  which  has  recently  colonised  the  northern 
and  many  western  islands,  and  the  east  coast  at  least  as 
far  as  Flamborough  Head,  was  due  in  the  first  place  to 
the  importation  of  tinned  food  to  St  Kilda!  In  an  article 
on  “Some  Considerations  on  Bird  Fluctuation”  in  the 
Scottish  Naturalist  (1929,  p.  81),  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
M‘William  in  denouncing  speculation  regarding  bird  move- 
ments, thus  refers  to  that  light  remark : “ Of  all  the 
ingenious  suggestions  for  a new  development  on  the  part 
of  a bird,  the  most  ingenious  known  to  the  writer  was  made 
with  reference  to  the  Fulmar,  that  what  gave  it  the  original 
impulse  was  the  introduction  of  tinned  food  to  St  Kilda. 
Many  recent  suggestions  for  the  change  of  status  in  birds 
are  trivial  compared  to  this.”  And  in  sending  me  the 
manuscript  of  his  article  for  publication  Mr  M‘William 
assured  me  that  he  unhesitatingly  awarded  me  the  medal 
for  the  most  futile  of  speculations.  I have  wondered  at 
times  if  I had  honestly  won  that  medal.  We  shall  see! 

In  the  old  days  the  Gannet  and  the  Fulmar  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  life  of  the  St  Kildans ; they  were  not 
only  the  staple  food  supply,  but  they  gave  oil  for  the  lamps, 
ointment  for  wounds,  soft  feathers  for  beds.  As  a conse- 
quence they  were  killed  in  great  numbers  each  year,  but 
the  ledges  and  cliffs,  with  their  great  breeding  areas, 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  stock  which  showed  no  signs  of 
diminishing.  Of  St  Kilda  and  its  neighbours,  Soay  and 
Boreray,  Martin  wrote  in  1703:  “The  largest  and  two 
lesser  Isles  . . . abound  with  a Prodigious  number  of  Sea- 
fowl  from  March  till  September,  the  Solan  Geese  are  very 
numerous  here  in  so  much  that  the  Inhabitants  commonly 
keep  yearly  above  twenty  thousand  young  and  old  in  their 
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little  stone  Houses  of  which  there  are  some  Hundreds  for 
preserving  their  Fowls,  Eggs,  etc.” 

Of  the  Fulmar  Petrel,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
inhabitants  said  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Macaulay  in  1758:  “Can 
the  world  exhibit  a more  valuable  commodity?  The  Fulmar 
furnishes  oil  for  the  lamp,  down  for  the  bed,  the  most 
salubrious  food,  and  the  most  efficacious  ointments  for 
healing  wounds,  besides  a thousand  other  virtues  of  which 
he  is  possessed  which  I have  not  time  to  enumerate.  But 
to  say  all  in  one  word,  deprive  us  of  the  Fulmar,  and 
St  Kilda  is  no  more.”  Macaulay  himself  tells  us  that 
“ of  the  Fowls  themselves  every  family  has  a great  number 
salted  in  casks  for  winter  provisions  and  the  amount  of  the 
whole  is  about  twelve  barrels.” 

Also  it  must  be  noted,  as  relevant  to  our  argument,  that 
owing  to  some  change  of  taste  or  habit  on  the  part  of  the 
human  inhabitants,  the  Gannet  dropped  out  of  use  in 
St  Kilda  and  its  place  was  entirely  taken  by  the  Fulmar. 
In  1697  (Martin’s  account  was  published  six  years  later) 
the  population  of  St  Kilda  was  said  to  be  180;  in  1851,  at 
the  first  Government  census,  it  was  no.  If  180  persons 
required  20,000  Solan  Geese  and  eggs  in  addition,  no 
persons  must  have  required  more  than  12,000  birds  plus 
eggs ; and  since  there  is  less  eating  on  a Fulmar  than  on  a 
Solan,  the  number  of  Fulmars  destroyed  each  year,  when 
Fulmars  became  the  fashion,  must  have  been  very  consider- 
ably greater ; we  are  well  within  the  mark  in  saying  15,000. 

Suppose  something  were  to  occur  which  caused  the  people 
to  reduce  their  yearly  killing  of  Fulmars,  then  each  year  the 
breeding  stock  would  increase,  not  only  by  the  number  of 
birds  spared  from  the  pot  in  any  year,  but  by  the  progeny  of 
those  spared  in  the  years  before.  A hypothetical  illustration 
of  such  increase  will  give  some  idea  of  its  possibilities. 
Suppose  the  St  Kildans  spared  each  year  5000  of  these 
Fulmars  or  2500  pairs.  Provided  each  pair  laid,  there  was 
no  mortality,  and  the  young,  in  equal  numbers  of  males 
and  females,  mated  and  laid  when  a year  old,  then  the 
second  year  would  be  represented  by  7500  individuals,  the 
third  year  by  11,250,  and  in  the  tenth  year  (if  the  Fulmar’s 
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laying  life  is  so  long)  the  year’s  progeny  would  be  almost 
exactly  45,000.  And  the  total  numbers  of  birds  repre- 
sented by  the  sparing  of  6000  individuals  each  year,  with 
their  progeny,  would,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  be  in  the 
region  of  235,000.  Even  if  half  of  this  total  died,  the 
survivors,  117,000  individuals,  would  require  new  nesting 
sites  for  some  58,000  pairs,  in  addition  to  the  nesting  sites 
of  the  established  stock. 

The  nesting  sites  for  such  as  Fulmars  are  limited  on  any 
cliff,  and  under  such  conditions  as  I have  supposed,  the  time 
must  come  when  all  the  available  sites  would  be  occupied, 
and  the  surplus  birds,  if  they  were  to  mate  and  breed,  must 
seek  new  quarters  away  from  the  St  Kilda  group  altogether. 

Were  there  then,  in  actuality,  any  circumstances  which 
did  lead  to  reduced  destruction  of  Fulmars  by  the  St 
Kildans?  There  were  two  such  circumstances:  first,  the 
decrease  of  the  population  of  the  island,  and  the  consequent 
need  for  a smaller  number  of  Fulmars  for  food;  and  second, 
a change  in  the  feeding  habits  of  the  people  when  regular 
communication  was  established  with  the  mainland  by 
steamer. 

Do  the  dates  of  these  changes  give  any  clue  to  the 
exodus  of  the  Fulmars  from  St  Kilda?  The  first  sudden 
decrease  in  population  occurred  in  1855  when  35  individuals 
emigrated  to  Australia.  Before  that  time,  from  about  1800, 
the  population  had  been  about  no,  from  1855  to  1921  it 
never  exceeded  80,  and  to-day  the  natives  number  about  43. 
The  falling  off  in  the  population  must  have  resulted  in  the 
cumulative  increase  of  the  breeding  stock  of  Fulmars,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  dates  to  indicate  that  it  was  definitely 
connected  with  the  enormous  recent  departure  of  Fulmars  to 
new  breeding  grounds. 

Turn,  then,  to  the  change  in  the  feeding  habits  of  the 
people.  The  s.s.  Dunara  Castle  began  its  regular  visits  in 
1877,  and  other  vessels  of  the  west  coast  service,  as  well  as 
trawlers  and  Norwegian  whalers,  visited  the  island  regularly 
or  intermittently.  It  is  more  than  mere  speculation  to  say 
that  the  introduction  to  the  islanders  of  the  food  of  European 
civilisation,  affected  the  numbers  of  breeding  Fulmars. 

183  K 
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Dr  Harvie  Brown  in  his  article  on  “The  Fulmar”  in  the 
Scottish  Naturalist  (1912,  p.  128)  says:  “Of  their 
decided  and  very  marked  increase  at  St  Kilda  . . . the 
fact  seems  perfectly  established  by  the  evidence  of  eye- 
witnesses, among  whom  particularly  may  be  mentioned 
Mr  Mackenzie  of  Dunvegan,  Skye,  who  in  his  capacity 
of  factor  to  the  MacLeod,  has  long  been  an  annual  visitor 
to  the  group.  He  speaks  to  the  evident  and  considerable 
increase  of  the  birds  since  the  natives  have  in  great  measure 
ceased  to  utilise  such  large  numbers  for  food.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  for  centuries  St  Kilda  was 
the  only  home  of  the  Fulmar  in  the  British  Isles.  When 
did  the  birds  decide  after  countless  generations  to  seek  new 
breeding  grounds  ? Civilisation,  represented  by  the  vessels 
I have  mentioned,  regularly  touched  the  island  from  1877 
onwards,  and  with  that  touch  the  people  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  food  of  the  mainland.  The  first  new  colony 
of  Fulmars  in  the  British  Isles,  outside  the  century  old 
establishment,  was  made  about  1878,  in  Foula,  Shetland,  but 
it  was  an  isolated  attempt,  and  the  real  exodus,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  colonisation  of  the  northern  and  western 
isles  and  great  stretches  of  the  mainland,  began  in  1887, 
ten  years  after  the  regular  visitation  of  St  Kilda  began,  and 
reached  its  full  flood  in  the  late  ’9o’s  of  last  century  and  the 
years  of  the  present  century. 

There  appears  to  be  more  than  coincidence  in  the  dates. 
The  final  impetus  which  drove  the  Fulmar  to  seek  new 
breeding  sites  was  the  lack  of  nesting  accommodation  on 
St  Kilda  and  its  sister  isles,  due  to  the  cumulative  increase 
of  the  birds  themselves,  and  that  followed  in  the  last 
instance  from  the  sparing  of  thousands  of  birds  annually 
because  the  St  Kildans  turned  from  their  old  food  to  the 
new  food  brought  within  their  knowledge  and  their  reach. 

To  return  to  the  friendly  critic.  When  I said  that  tinned 
food  drove  the  Fulmar  on  its  exodus  from  St  Kilda  round 
our  coasts,  I did  not  mean  that  the  sight  of  the  tins  or  the 
smell  of  their  contents  scared  the  birds  from  their  ancient 
home.  I used  “ tinned  food  ” as  a shorthand  and  picturesque 
symbol  of  the  food-stuffs  of  modern  civilisation. 
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BIRDS  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST  IN  THE 
ROYAL  SCOTTISH  MUSEUM. 

HI.  Birds  of  Franklin’s  Overland  Expeditions. 

By  Surgeon  Rear-Admiral  J.  H.  Stenhouse. 

(A)  Of  the  First  Expedition. 

In  1819,  in  addition  to  sending  the  Hecla  and  Griper  on 
Parry’s  “ First  Voyage”  in  search  of  a North-West  Passage, 
the  British  Board  of  Admiralty  sent  a land  expedition  out 
to  what  is  now  part  of  Northern  Canada.  The  object  of  this 
expedition  was  the  exploration  of  the  northern  coast  of 
America  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mackenzie  and 
Coppermine  Rivers,  both  of  which  had  been  previously 
visited— the  one  by  Mackenzie,  the  other  by  Hearne.  Off 
the  coast  there  was  supposed  to  be  open  Polar  Sea,  and  it 
was  thought  that  should  Parry  succeed  in  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine,  he  would  be  in  need  of  advice 
or  assistance.  Lieutenant  Franklin  (later  the  famous  Sir 
John)  was  chosen  to  carry  out  this  dangerous  mission,  and 
with  him  he  took  Dr  Richardson  (also  knighted  later),  two 
midshipmen,  Messrs  Back  and  Hood,  and  a sailor,  John 
Hepburn.  These  explorers  left  their  native  land  on 
23rd  May  1819,  and  landed  at  York  Factory,  Hudson  Bay, 
on  30th  August.  From  there  they  set  out  in  canoes  and, 
arrived  at  Cumberland  House,  on  the  Saskatchewan  River, 
on  22nd  October.  On  20th  January  1820  Franklin,  being 
anxious  about  supplies,  left  Cumberland  House  with  Back 
and  Hepburn,  and  on  20th  March  reached  Fort  Chipewyan 
on  Lake  Athabasca,  where  in  July  he  was  joined  by 
Richardson  and  Hood.  The  whole  party,  assisted  by 
Hudson  Bay  employees  and  Canadian  voyageurs,  then  left 
for  the  north,  but  were  compelled  by  the  onset  of  winter 
to  call  a halt  near  the  northern  limit  of  tree-growth  in 
64-28°  N.  lat.,  1 1 30  6'  W.  long.,  at  the  source  of  the  Yellow- 
Knife  River.  There  they  built  winter  quarters,  which  they 
called  Fort  Enterprise,  and  in  these  huts  they  remained  till 
June  1821,  when  they  set  off  down  the  Coppermine  River. 
They  arrived  at  its  mouth  on  18th  July,  explored  Coronation 
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Gulf,  and  on  ioth  August  started  on  their  return  journey. 
The  party  suffered  great  privations  for  want  of  provisions, 
and  some  of  the  voyageurs  actually  died  of  starvation. 
Back  was  sent  on  ahead  to  try  to  get  assistance  ; he  reached 
Fort  Enterprise  to  find  it  deserted,  so  made  for  Fort 
Providence  on  Great  Slave  Lake.  Franklin  arrived  at 
Fort  Enterprise  on  nth  October,  and  Richardson  and 
Hepburn  on  the  29th,  without  Hood,  who  had  been  killed 
by  an  Indian,  whom  in  self-defence  Richardson  shot. 
Relief,  sent  by  Back,  came  on  7th  November,  and  on  the 
x6th  they  left  Fort  Enterprise  for  Great  Slave  Lake  where, 
at  Moose  Deer  Island,  they  remained  till  25th  May  1822. 
They  arrived  at  Norway  House  on  4th  July,  and  at  York 
Factory  on  14th  July,  but  it  was  not  till  September  that 
they  were  able  to  sail  for  home. 

Dr  Richardson,  in  his  book  Fauna  B or eali- Americana, 
vol.  ii.,  states  that  birds  were  • collected  at  Cumberland 
House,  Saskatchewan,  in  1820;  Fort  Enterprise,  in  1821; 
Great  Slave  Lake,  in  1822  (all  in  spring);  and  at  York 
Factory,  Hudson  Bay,  lat.  57°  N.,  from  14th  July  to 
beginning  of  September  1822. 

In  Franklin’s  book,  A Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,  Appendix 
No.  v.,  Joseph  Sabine  gives  an  account  of  the  birds  brought 
back,  and  describes  about  eighty  species  more  or  less  fully. 
Two  were  considered  new,  viz.,  Corvus  hudsonius  and 
Phaleropus  wilsoni ; but  the  latter  name  is  only  a synonym, 
though  the  trivial  name  of  “ Wilson’s  Phalarope”  then  given 
to  the  bird  still  holds  good.  Most  of  these  birds  were  lost ; 
many  were  ruined  by  moth  and  had  to  be  destroyed,  but 
forty  specimens,  “ all  that  were  saved,”  were  presented  to 
the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Richardson 
adds  that  these  were  in  good  order  in  1831.  The  old 
University  Register  records  their  arrival  about  the  end 
of  1823  and  confirms  the  number:  they  are  entered  as 
from  Captain  Franklin,  and  presented  by  Lord  Melville, 
but  there  is  no  list. 

Of  these  birds  only  two  seem  to  be  now  in  existence, 
viz.,  Pedioccetes  p.  phasianellus  (L.),  2 specimens  : according 
to  Sabine,  Polar  Journey,  p.  680,  one  darker  and  brighter 
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is  a summer  bird  from  York  Factory;  the  other  duller  and 
lighter,  a winter  bird  from  Cumberland  House.  On  their 
labels  is  merely  stated,  “presented  by  Lord  Melville.” 
Others,  which  were  on  exhibition  in  1855,  ar*d  were  also 
“ presented  by  Lord  Melville,”  are  : Lanius  borealis , Nyroca 
ferina  americana , Tetrao  canadensis , male,  Bonasa  umbellus 
and  Podiceps  cornutus ; whilst  another,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Richardson,  can  be  traced,  viz.,  Circus  c.  hudsonius , 
female  juvenile,  collected  at  York  Factory,  20th  August. 

Of  Corvus  hudsonius  and  Phalaropus  wilsoni  there  is  no 
trace,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  reached  Edinburgh 
Museum  : the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  type  of  Oidemia 
americana , a species  described  as  new  by  Richardson  from 
a bird  collected  at  Hudson  Bay. 

{B)  Of  the  Second  Expedition. 

In  conjunction  with  Parry’s  voyage  to  Prince  Regent  Inlet 
(his  third  voyage),  the  British  Government  again  decided 
to  send  a land  expedition  to  North  America,  this  time  to 
explore  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
west  towards  Behring  Straits.  Franklin  (now  a captain) 
again  was  in  command,  and  with  him  were  associated  his 
two  old  friends,  Dr  Richardson  and  Lieutenant  Back. 
Two  others,  a mate,  Mr  E.  N.  Kendall,  and  Mr  Thomas 
Drummond,  Assistant  Naturalist,  made  up  the  party.  They 
left  Liverpool  on  16th  February  1825,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  15th  March,  and  from  there  pushed  on  to  the  north-west. 
At  Great  Bear  Lake  they  built  a residence,  Fort  Franklin, 
to  serve  as  winter  quarters,  and  arrived  there  sufficiently 
early  in  autumn  to  proceed  down  the  Mackenzie  River 
to  its  mouth,  which  they  reached  on  14th  August.  On 
5th  September  they  were  back  at  Fort  Franklin,  and  this 
was  their  abode  for  the  next  nine  months.  On  28th  June 
1826  the  explorers,  with  the  exception  of  Drummond,  who 
was  collecting  in  the  Rockies,  left  their  winter  quarters  and 
set  out  down  the  Mackenzie.  Near  its  mouth  they  parted 
company,  Franklin  and  Back  going  west  to  explore  the  coast 
towards  Behring  Straits,  and  Richardson  and  Kendall  east 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine.  By  21st  September  both 
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parties  were  safely  back  at  Fort  Franklin.  There  they  spent 
part  of  another  winter,  but  by  20th  February  1827  the  last 
of  them  had  left  for  the  south.  On  their  return  journey, 
quite  a long  stay  was  made  at  Carlton  House  and 
Cumberland  House,  on  the  Saskatchewan. 

Dr  Richardson,  in  his  book,  states  that  on  this  expedi- 
tion, “ Birds  were  collected  at  Fort  Franklin,  Great  Bear 
Lake,  8th  May-I4th  June  1826,  and  at  Carlton  House  and 
Cumberland  House  on  the  Saskatchewan,  April,  May  and 
half  June  1827.  Mr  Drummond  helped  in  1827,  and  also 
shot  two  or  three  species  on  the  Rocky  Mountains’  slopes  not 
seen  elsewhere,  and  a very  few  were  prepared  during  summer 
journeys.”  The  total  number  of  birds  collected  appears  to 
have  been  about  325.  On  the  front  page  of  the  Fauna  it  is 
stated  that  130,  comprising  106  species,  were  presented  to 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London  ; 12  to  Plymouth  Museum  ; 
between  70  and  80  to  Mr  Swainson,  the  joint  author  of  the 
book  with  Dr  Richardson ; whilst  109  skins,  representing 
86  species,  were  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  A list  of  those  sent  to  the  Zoological  Society 
and  to  Edinburgh  University  is  also  given.  The  old  Register 
records  their  arrival  about  October  1830,  but  does  not  state 
the  number  received  : they  were  entered  as  being  presented 
by  Lord  Goderich,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 

The  number  stated  by  Richardson  as  having  been  sent 
to  Edinburgh  is,  however,  only  approximately  correct:  there 
are  five  specimens  now  in  the  Scottish  Museum  which  he 
does  not  mention  in  his  list,  whilst  another,  Scolopax  wilsoni , 
also  not  mentioned,  was  on  exhibition  in  1855.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  58  birds  of  this  expedition  still  in 
existence : a list  of  these  is  given  below.  The  order 
followed  is  that  of  Richardson’s  book,  Fauna  Boreali- 
Americana  (subsequently  referred  to  by  the  initials  F.B.A. ), 
whilst  the  number  in  brackets  is  the  number  of  the  species 
in  that  work  : — 

I.  Buteo  b.  borealis  (Gmelin)  (female  by  measurement). 

(15)  Buteo  borealis , F.B.A.  p.  50,  Red-tailed  Buzzard. 

This  specimen  agrees  with  the  female  described. 
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2.  Circus  c.  hudsonius  (L.),  male,  May  1827,  Carlton  House. 

(17)  Buteo  ( Circus ) cyaneus  Pvar.  ? americanus,  F.B.A. 
p.  55,  American  Hen  Harrier.  This  agrees  with 
bird  No.  3 described  at  p.  60. 

3.  Asio  otus  wilsonianus  (Lesson),  male,  Carlton,  5th  July 

1827. 

(18)  Strix  otus,  F.B.A.  p.  72,  Long-eared  Owl. 

4.  Asio  f.  flammeus  (Pontoppidan),  Fort  Franklin. 

(19)  Strix  br achy ota,  F.B.A.  p.  75,  Short-eared  Owl. 

5.  Cryptoglaux  t.  richardsoni  (Bonap.),  Carlton  House. 

(26)  Strix  tengmalmi , F.B.A.  p 94,  Tengmalm’s  Owl. 

6.  Tyrajirtus  tyrannus  (L ),  male,  Carlton  House,  May  1827. 

(31)  Tyrannus  intrepidus,  F.B.A.  p.  137,  King-bird. 

7.  Sayornis  say  a (Bonap.),  female,  Carlton  House,  19th  May 

1827. 

(33)  Tyrannula  saya,  F.B.A.  p.  142,  Say’s  Flycatcher. 

8.  Turdus  771.  77iigratorius  L. 

(37)  Merula  migratoria , F.B.A.  p.  176,  Red-breasted 

Thrush. 

9.  Dendroica  maculosa  (Gmelin),  Saskatchewan. 

(47)  Sylvicola  7naculosa,  F.B.A.  p.  213,  Yellow-rump 
Warbler. 

10.  Anthus  s.  rubescens  (Tunstall),  Saskatchewan. 

(58)  Anthus  aquaticus,  F.B.A.  p.  251,  Reddish-brown 
Titlark. 

11.  B 077iby cilia  g.  gar rula  (L.),  Fort  Franklin. 

(61)  Bo7nbycilla  garrula,  F.B.A.  p.  237,  European 
Chatterer. 

12.  Bo77iby cilia  cedrorum  Vieillot,  female,  Saskatchewan. 

(62)  Bo7nby cilia  a7nericana,  F.B.A.  p.  239,  Cedar  Bird. 

13.  Zonotrichia  albicollis  (Gmelin). 

(72)  Fringilla  (. Zonotrichia ) pennsylvanica,  F.B.A. 
p.  256,  White-throated  Finch. 

14.  Pipilo  maculatus  arcticus^ Swainson), female,  Saskatchewan. 

(75)  Pyrgita  ( Pipilo ) arctica,  F.B.A.  p.  260,  Arctic 
Ground-Finch.  One  of  the  type  specimens,  and 
from  the  description  the  hen  killed  on  29th  May. 
Its  measurements  are:  wing,  82-5  ; tail,  89;  tarsus, 
26-5  ; bill,  12-5. 
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15.  Dolichonyx  oryzivoi'us  (L.),  male,  June,  Saskatchewan. 

(86)  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus , F.B.A.  p.  278,  Sharp-tailed 
Rice  Bird. 

16.  Agelaius phoeniceus  fortis , Ridgway,  female,  Carlton. 

(87)  Agelaius  phoeniceus , F.B.A.  p.  280,  Red-winged 
Maize  Bird. 

17.  Icterus  galbula  (L.),  male,  Saskatchewan. 

(90)  Icterus  baltimore , F.B.A . p.  284,  Baltimore  Hang- 
nest. 

18.  Scolecophagus  carolinus  (Muller),  Fort  Franklin  (male 

plumage). 

19.  Scolecophagus  carolinus  (Muller),  female. 

(92)  Scolecophagus  ferrugineus)  F.B.A.  p.  286,  Rusty 
Maggot-eater. 

20.  Corvus  c.  brachyrhynchos , Brehm,  female,  Carlton  House. 

(94)  Corvus  corone , F.B.A.  p.  291,  Crow. 

21.  Dryobates  v.  septentrionalis  (Nuttall),  male. 

22.  Dryobates  v.  septentrionalis  (Nuttall),  female. 

(101)  Picus  {Dendrocopus)  villosus,  F.B.A.  p.  305, 
Hairy  Woodpecker.  Both  belong  to  the  large 
northern  form.  Wing,  male,  137;  female,  130. 

23.  Picoides  americanus  fasciatus  Baird,  female,  Rocky 

Mountains. 

(104)  Picus  {Apt emus)  tridactylus , F.B.A . p.  31 1, 
Common  three-toed  Woodpecker. 

24.  Picoides  arcticus  (Swainson)  (male  plumage). 

(105)  Picus  {Apternus)  arcticus , F.B.A.  p.  313,  Arctic 
three-toed  Woodpecker.  A type  specimen.  It  was 
remounted  in  1921  and  in  the  process  all  details 
regarding  it  were  lost.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  as  to  its  origin.  Measurements  are : 
wing,  128;  tail,  75;  tarsus,  23-5;  bill,  32. 

25.  Petrochelidon  l.  lunifrons  (Say),  Fort  Franklin. 

(116)  Hirundo  lunifrons , F.B.A.  p.  331,  White-fronted 
or  Cliff  Swallow.  This  specimen  is  not  included  in 
Richardson’s  published  list. 

26.  Chordeiles  v.  virginianus  (Gmelin),  female. 

(120)  Caprimulgus  ( Chordeiles ) virginianus , F.B.A. 
p.  337,  Pisk. 
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27.  Ceryle  a alcyon  (L.),  female. 

(121)  Alcedo  alcyon , F.B.A.  p.  340,  Belted  Kingfisher. 

28.  Dendragapus  0.  richardsoni  (Douglas),  male,  Rocky 

Mountains. 

29.  Dendragapus  0.  richardsoni  (Douglas),  female,  Rocky 

“Mountains. 

(123)  Tetrao  obscurus , F.B.A.  p.  344,  Dusky  Grouse. 
Richardson  states  only  one  was  sent  to  Edinburgh. 

30.  Canachites  c.  canadensis  (L.),  female,  Fort  Franklin, 

November  1825. 

(124)  Tetrao  canadensis , F.B.A.  p.  346,  Spotted  Grouse. 

31.  Lagopus  leucurus  (Swainson  and  Richardson),  Rocky 

Mountains. 

32.  Lagopus  leucurus  (Swainson  and  Richardson),  Rocky 

Mountains. 

(129)  Tetrao  (. Lagopus ) leucurus , F.B.A.  p.  356,  White- 
tailed Grouse.  Type  specimens.  One  is  assuming 
winter  dress  and  completely  agrees  with  the  second 
of  the  five  described  by  Richardson : the  other 
specimen  is  a summer  bird  in  partial  moult,  the 
tail  and  some  of  the  primaries  being  in  process 
of  renewal.  It  appears  to  be  the  last  described. 
Their  measurements  are  : Winter— wing,  182;  tail, 
104;  tarsus,  30;  bill,  13.  Summer — wing,  170; 
tarsus,  29;  bill,  11. 

33.  Recurvirostra  americana  Gmelin,  male,  Saskatchewan. 

(143)  Recurvirostra  americana , F.B.A.  p.  375,  American 
Avoset.  This  bird  is  not  included  in  Richardson’s 
list. 

34.  Tringa  fuscicollis  Vieillot. 

(152)  Tringa  schinzi , F.B.A.  p.  384,  Shinz’s  Sandpiper. 

35.  Catatrophorus  s.  inornatus  (Brewster),  female,  Carlton 

House. 

(156)  Totanus  semipalmatus)  F.B.A.  p.  388,  Semi- 
palmated  Tatler. 

36.  Totamis  flavipes  (Gmelin). 

(158)  Totanus  flavipes , F.B.A.  p.  390,  Yellowshanks 
Tatler. 
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37.  Bartramia  longicauda  (Bechstein). 

(160)  Totanus  bartramius,  F.B.A.  p.  391,  Bartram’s 
Tatler. 

38.  Totanus  s.  solitarius  (Wilson),  female,  Carlton. 

(162)  Totanus  chloropygius , F.B.A.  p.  393,'  Green- 
rump  Tatler. 

39.  Limosa  hcemastica  (L.). 

(164)  Limosa  hudsonica , F.B.A.  p.  396,  Hudsonian 
Godwit. 

40.  Porzana  Carolina  (L.). 

(169)  Rallus  carolinus , F.B.A.  p.  403,  Carolina  Rail. 

41.  Fulica  americana , Gmelin,  Carlton  House. 

(170)  Fulica  americana,  F.B.A.  p.  404,  American  Coot. 
Another  omission  from  Richardson’s  list. 

42.  P halar opus  tricolor  QJ ieillot),  female,  Carlton. 

( 1 7 1 ) Phalaropus  wilsoni,  F.B.A.  p.  405,  Wilson’s 
Phalarope. 

43.  Hydrochelidon  n.  surinamensis  (Gmelin),  male,  8th  June 

1827. 

(180)  Sterna  nigra , F.B.A.  p.  415,  Black  Tern. 

44.  Larus  franklinii  Richardson. 

(189)  Larus  franklinii , F.B.A.  p.  424,  Franklin’s 

Rosy  Gull.  A type  specimen.  The  label  gives 
no  data  but  was  marked  “ Type.”  Richardson 
had  three  specimens,  2 males,  1 female.  This  bird 
measures:  wing,  284;  tail,  103;  tarsus,  42; 

bill,  30-5. 

45.  Larus  Philadelphia  (Ord.),  male,  26th  May  1826,  Fort 

Franklin. 

(190)  Larus  bonapartii,  F.B.A.  p.  425,  Bonapartian 
Gull.  The  type  specimen  of  Larus  Bonapartii.  It 
measures:  wing,  263;  tail,  102;  tarsus,  36- 5;  bill, 
29-5.  Richardson,  in  describing  the  bird,  gives  the 
locality  as  Great  Slave  Lake ; this  is  a clerical 
error  for  Great  Bear  Lake  : the  date  of  his  specimen 
and  that  of  the  present  bird  is  the  same,  26th  May 
1826,  and  on  the  front  page  of  his  book  he  definitely 
states  birds  were  collected  at  Fort  Franklin  between 
8th  May  and  14th  June  that  year. 
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46.  Spatula  clypeata  (L.),  female. 

(197)  Anas  clypeata , F.B.A.  p.  439,  Shoveller. 

47.  Anas  strepera , L.,  female,  Carlton,  14th  June. 

(198)  Anas  ( Chauliodes ) strepera , F.B.A.  p.  440, 
Gadwall. 

48.  Oidemia  perspicillata  (L.),  male. 

49.  Oidemia  perspicillata  (L.),  young. 

(207)  Oidemia  perspicillata,  F.B.A.  p.  449,  Surf  Duck. 

50.  Nyroca  vallisneria  (Wilson),  male. 

51.  Nyroca  vallisneria  (Wilson),  female. 

(210)  Fuligula  valisneria , F.B.A.  p.  451,  Canvas  Back. 

52.  Nyroca  ferina  americana  (Eyton),  female. 

(21 1)  Fuligula  ferina,  F.B.A.  p.  452,  Pochard. 

Omitted  from  Richardson’s  List. 

53.  Nyroca  affinis  (Eyton),  male  plumage,  Lesser  Scaup. 

(212)  Fuligula  marila,  F.B.A.  p.  453,  Scaup  Duck. 

54.  Erismatura  jamaicensis  (Gmelin),  male  plumage. 

(214)  Fuligula  rubida,  F.B.A.  p.  455,  Ruddy  Duck. 

55.  Bucephala  albeola  (L.),  female  plumage. 

(217)  Clangula  albeola,  F.B.A.  p.  458,  Spirit  Duck. 

56.  Clangula  hyemalis  (L.),  male. 

57.  Clangula  hyemalis  (L.),  female,  Fort  Franklin,  26th  May 

1826. 

(219)  Harelda  glacialis,  F.B.A.  p.  460,  Long-tailed 
Duck. 

58.  Mergus  m.  americana,  Cassin,  male  plumage. 

(220)  Mergus  merganser,  F.B.A.  p.  461,  Goosander. 
In  addition  to  the  type  specimens  mentioned  above,  the 

possible  types  of  Cinclus  americanus,  Tringa  douglasii,  and 
Larus  zonorhynchus  were  among  the  skins  sent  to  Edinburgh 
University.  These  cannot  now  be  found. 

There  is  in  the  Museum  one  other  bird  which,  though 
not  collected  by  Franklin’s  party,  is  yet  indirectly  connected 
with  his  second  expedition  and  may  therefore  be  mentioned 
here.  This  is  a mounted  male  specimen  of  Franklin’s 
Grouse,  Tetrao  franklinii,  Douglas,  Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  139,  1829.  On  the  base  of  the 
stand  it  is  stated  that  it  was  mounted  (evidently  remounted) 
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by  Carfrae,  the  University  Taxidermist,  in  June  1861,  but 
there  are  no  other  details.  It  is  very  probable,  in  fact 
almost  certain,  that  this  is  one  of  Douglas’s  birds,  and  the 
type  specimen,  but  proof  is  now  unobtainable. 

Douglas,  who  was  a native  of  Scone,  was  a botanist,  and 
was  sent  out  to  Western  North  America  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  obtain  specimens  of  plants.  On  his 
return  journey  in  1827  he  met  the  members  of  Franklin’s 
second  expedition  and  travelled  home  with  them.  Douglas 
had  collected  several  new  birds  and  in  describing  them  his 
admiration  for  his  fellow  travellers  was  given  full  play.  His 
new  Grouse  were  exhibited  at  a meeting  of  the  Wernerian 
Society  in  Edinburgh  on  20th  February  1830,  and  were 
apparently  afterwards  deposited  in  Edinburgh  University 
Museum.  It  is  known  that  Tetrao  sabinii , Tetrao  richardsonii , 
and  Tetrao  urophasianellus  were  there  ( vide  Richardson, 
F.B.A.  pp.  343,  344  and  361),  but  no  trace  of  them  can  now 
be  found  and  the  University  Register  has  no  record  regard- 
ing them.  There  cannot  have  been  more  than  half  a dozen 
specimens  altogether,  and  it  may  not  have  been  considered 
worth  while  registering  them. 

Douglas’s  end  was  tragic.  He  had  again  gone  out  to 
Western  North  America  for  botanical  research,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1834  crossed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  There  on 
12th  July,  when  examining  a pit  dug  to  capture  feral  cattle, 
he  accidently  slipped  in  and  was  gored  to  death  by  an 
infuriated  bullock  trapped  therein.  In  him  Scotland  lost 
one  of  the  finest  field  botanists  she  has  ever  produced,  but 
his  name  will  long  be  remembered  through  its  association 
with  one  of  the  best  known  of  American  conifers : the 
Douglas  pine  or  spruce  fir. 
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BIRD  NOTES  FROM  SKYE. 

By  Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul  and  Evelyn  V.  Baxter. 

This  spring  we  made  an  expedition  to  Skye  and  were  on 
the  island  from  17th  May  to  2nd  June.  During  this  period 
we  saw  94  different  kinds  of  birds  and  made  several 
interesting  additions  to  the  island  list.  Dr  Harvie  Brown 
adumbrated  the  continued  expansion  in  North-West 
Scotland  of  various  species,  such  as  the  Tree-Pipit,  Wood- 
Warbler  and  Redstart,  and  that  we  have  now  added  these 
birds  to  the  Skye  avifauna  is  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
prognostications. 

There  are  considerable  areas  of  natural  wood  on  the 
island,  as  well  as  some  planted  wood  ; this  no  doubt  has 
helped  in  the  spread  of  various  species.  The  woodlands 
now  carry  a very  full  complement  of  birds;  even  those 
in  the  north  and  west  such  as  the  small  plantation  at 
Flodigarry  and  the  larger  ones  at  Dunvegan.  Many  of  the 
Skye  lochs  are  bare  and  have  few  birds  ; the  best  we  visited 
was  Loch  Cill  Chriosd  between  Broadford  and  Torran. 
This  loch  had  more  reeds  than  any  other  we  saw  and  had 
more  birds  than  the  others. 

The  following  is  not  a complete  list  of  the  birds  seen 
during  our  visit  but  comprises  those  of  special  interest,  as 
extending  our  knowledge  of  birds  in  Skye : — 

Jackdaw. — Local  and  scarce  in  most  places  but  breeding 
plentifully  on  the  North  Head  of  Portree. 

Greenfinch. — We  saw  few  in  Skye  but  were  able  to  establish 
its  breeding  there,  as  we  watched  a Greenfinch  feeding  young  near 
Portree.  We  also  saw  them  at  Kyleakin  and  Broadford.  The 
Greenfinch  had  not  previously  been  recorded  as  breeding  in  Skye. 

Lesser  Redpoll. — Unexpectedly  plentiful  in  both  natural  and 
planted  wood. 

Linnet. — The  only  Linnet  we  saw  was  one  at  Sconser  near 
Sligachan. 

Tree-Pipit. — One  of  our  most  interesting  additions  to  the 
Skye  avifauna  is  the  Tree-Pipit,  which  we  found  in  the  woods  at 
Kyleakin,  near  Portree,  and  at  Dunvegan.  The  species  has  evidently 
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colonised  these  places  and  we  had  many  opportunities  of  watching 
the  males  singing  on  the  tree-tops  or  planing  down  to  them. 

White  Wagtail. — One  day  a White  Wagtail  was  on  the  shore 
at  Kyleakin,  a first  record  for  Skye. 

Great  Titmouse. — Though  in  January  1926  several  of  these 
birds  were  seen  in  the  Armadale  woods,  during  this  tour  we  only 
saw  one,  in  a birch  wood  near  Kyleakin,  where  there  were  many 
suitable  nesting  places. 

Blue  Titmouse. — This  is  the  Tit  of  the  island  and  we  found 
it  much  more  common  than  it  was  in  Macpherson’s  time.  It  was 
nesting  in  the  planted  woods  at  Kyleakin,  Broadford  and  Dunvegan 
and  in  a wall  near  Flodigarry  House.  Miss  Lloyd  informs  us 
that  it  breeds  plentifully  in  the  Armadale  woods,  where  one  of 
us  saw  it  in  January  1926. 

Cole-Titmouse. — We  saw  pairs  in  the  wood  at  Portree  and 
Dunvegan. 

Willow-Warbler. — Much  more  common  than  former  records 
show;  in  every  place  where  there  was  a bit  of  covert,  bush  or  tree, 
there  the  song  of  the  Willow-Warbler  was  heard. 

Wood-Warbler. — Another  interesting  addition.  We  heard  this 
Warbler  singing  in  the  Armadale  woods,  and,  in  a wood  near 
Portree,  saw  and  heard  two  pairs  at  least  of  Wood- Warblers. 

Sedge-Warbler. — We  heard  the  characteristic  song  of  this 
Warbler  in  reeds  at  Kyleakin,  Loch  Cill  Chriosd  and  a loch  near 
Dunvegan. 

Whinchat. — In  “The  North-west  Highlands  and  Skye”  this 
species  is  said  to  be  a “summer  visitant  but  local.”  It  seems  to 
have  increased  as  we  found  it  common  almost  everywhere,  on  the 
moors,  pastures  and  sea  braes  and  in  the  scattered  woods  of 
natural  birch. 

Redstart. — One  seen  in  a wood  near  Kyleakin  is  an  addition 
to  the  island  list. 

Cuckoo. — .Common  and  well  distributed. 

Hen-Harrier. — One  seen. 

Tufted  Duck. — A pair  in  Loch  Cill  Chriosd,  obviously  breeding 
in  the  reeds ; it  has  only  been  known  previously  as  an  occasional 
winter  visitor. 

Eider. — The  Eider  is  now  established  as  a breeding  bird  on 
Skye  itself,  as  well  as  on  its  surrounding  islands.  We  saw  it  in 
many  places  round  the  coast  and  learned  that  it  has  increased 
greatly  and  now  breeds  not  uncommonly  along  the  shores,  especially 
between  Broadford  and  Portree.  A good  many  pairs  also  nest 
on  the  islands  in  Loch  Dunvegan. 
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Little  Grebe. — We  saw  two  pairs  on  Loch  Cill  Chriosd ; they 
were  uttering  their  trilling  note  and  they  were  probably  nesting 
there,  but  as  we  had  no  boat  we  could  not  make  sure  of  this. 

Black-throated  Diver. — We  saw  this  diver  on  several  of 
the  sea  lochs,  and  on  Loch  Sligachan  watched  a pair  with  an 
immature  bird,  probably  last  year’s  baby,  with  them.  It  seems 
to  be  a common  occurrence  with  this  diver  for  the  adults  to  consort 
with  a bird  not  yet  in  full  plumage  and  probably  just  a year  old; 
we  have  frequently  seen  these  parties  of  three  in  early  summer. 
The  immature  we  saw  on  Loch  Sligachan  was  dark  brown  above 
and  very  white  below,  except  for  a very  faint  indication  of  the  black- 
throat  band. 

Dunlin. — We  found  a nest  and  four  eggs  of  this  species  near 
Sconser,  where  several  pairs  were  breeding.  A flock  of  nine  were 
on  the  flats  at  Loch  Dunvegan. 

Purple  Sandpiper. — Three  were  on  the  rocks  at  Broadford 
on  20th  May. 

Black-headed  Gull. — In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  this  Gull  in 
Skye,  it  may  be:  worth  mentioning  that  we  saw  two  immature  birds 
at  Kyleakin. 


NESTING  OF  THE  GOOSANDER  IN 
SELKIRKSHIRE. 

On  25th  April  I found  the  nest  of  a Goosander  in'  a hole 
in  a tree  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Ettrick  above  Ettrick 
Bridge  End.  The  hole  in  the  tree  was  about  seven  feet 
above  the  ground  and  the  nest  contained  five  eggs.  Since 
then  I have  learned  from  the  gamekeeper  that  there  are 
three  or  four  pairs  breeding  in  the  district  and  that  another 
nest  has  been  found.  I wonder  if  this  apparent  movement 
of  this  Duck  has  been  general  or  confined  to  the  Tweed  and 
its  tributaries. — G.  R.  Millar,  Edinburgh. 

Our  contributor  sent  in  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum 
a sample  of  the  down  from  the  nest  which  he  discovered, 
and  though  it  contained  no  feathers  it  was  considered  to 
be  that  of  the  Goosander  (Mergus  merganser).  Llowever, 
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on  receipt  of  the  information  from  him  that  several  pairs 
were  in  Ettrickdale,  investigation  was  made  on  the  spot, 
and  it  was  found  that  several  Goosanders  had  been  seen 
and  another  nest  discovered.  This  second  nest  was  also 
in  a hole  in  a tree ; on  this  occasion  in  an  old  oak  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ettrick,  immediately  above  the  village  of  Ettrick  Bridge 
End  and  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  first  nest,  which 
for  want  of  time  was  not  visited.  The  eggs  had  been 
removed,  but  from  the  cavity  sufficient  down  and  feathers 
were  obtained  to  identify  the  owner  of  the  nest.  Later, 
eggs  from  both  nests  were  secured  and  more  down  and 
feathers  from  the  first  and  the  identification  completed. 
The  eggs  and  down  are  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Royal 
Scottish  Museum. 

This  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  on  which  the  nest 
of  this  Duck  has  been  found  south  of  the  Forth,  and  the 
occurrence  is  of  exceptional  interest  in  view  of  the  paragraph 
in  the  last  number  of  this  journal  regarding  the  reported 
occurrence  of  its  nesting  in  Dumfriesshire  several  years  ago. 
The  veiled  insinuation  by  the  writer  in  British  Birds  that 
a mistake  in  identification  had  been  made  and  that  the  bird 
was  the  Red-breasted  Merganser  and  not  the  Goosander, 
can  now  find  no  support.  Though  no  actual  nest  has  yet 
been  found  in  Dumfriesshire,  yet  judging  from  the  history 
of  the  previous  spread  of  the  Goosander  in  Perthshire,  one 
may  be  almost  certain  that  it  had  first  nested  on  the  banks 
of  the  Annan  and  has  now  crossed  the  watershed  into 
Ettrickdale.  The  evidence  collected  by  the  late  Dr  Harvie- 
Brown  and  recorded  in  his  book  A Fauna  of  the  'Bay  Basin 
and  Strathmore  showed  that  the  spread  of  the  Goosander 
in  Perthshire  was  down-stream  and  to  the  south  and  east. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  history,  on  this  occasion,  is 
repeating  itself. — Eds. 
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THE  INSECTS  OF  DUDDINGSTON  LOCH  BIRD 
SANCTUARY. 

By  Percy  H.  Grimshaw,  F.E.S.,  F.R.S.E. 

During  the  late  summer  and  autumn  of  1928  several  visits 
were  paid  to  the  Loch  enclosure,  and  a fair  sample  of  the 
insect  fauna  collected.  Over  120  species  have  been  identified 
as  tenants  of  the  enclosure,  the  majority  of  these  being 
Diptera  or  Two-winged  Flies.  The  notes  which  follow  may 
be  regarded  as  a preliminary  survey,  and  many  other  species 
may  be  expected  to  turn  up,  especially  as  some  orders, 
notably  Coleoptera  or  Beetles,  and  Hymenoptera  (Bees, 
Ichneumon-Flies,  etc.),  have  hardly  been  touched. 

26TH  JULY. — The  first  visit,  being  of  a preliminary  nature, 
was  confined  to  the  marshy  borders  of  the  loch  at  the  S.E. 
corner,  near  the  entrance  gate.  Here  the  Dragon-fly 
Ischnura  elegans , Lind.,  already  recorded  for  the  loch  by 
Evans,  was  found  to  be  abundant.  Of  Diptera  the  following 
species  were  obtained : Tipula  oleracea , L.,  Pachyrrhina 

lineata , Scop.,  Hilara  chorica , Fin.,  Hilara  quadrifaria , Strobl, 
Dolichopus  ungulatus , L.,  Platychirus  clypeatus , Mg.,  Liogaster 
metallina , Fab., Neoascia gen icu lata,  Mg.,  Graphomyia  maculata , 
Scop.,  Scatophaga  stercoraria , L.,  Scatophaga  suilla , Fab., 
Notiphila  rip  aria,  Mg.,  Hydrellia  modesta , Lw.,  and  Scatella 
stagna/is,  Fin.  Most  of  these  are  common  species,  but 
Hilara  quadrifaria  has  not,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  been 
previously  taken  in  Scotland. 

The  only  Beetle  taken  on  this  day  was  Donacia  simplex , 
Fab.,  and  the  only  Bug  (Order  Hemiptera)  Mecomma 
ambulans , Fin. 

31ST  JULY. — In  the  afternoon,  during  brilliant  sunshine, 
some  time  was  spent  in  the  marshy  ground  at  the  S.W.  of 
the  loch,  and  a good  representative  collection  was  obtained 
by  sweeping  among  the  reeds,  rushes  and  other  vegetation. 
The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  such  insects  as  have 
183  m 
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been  identified,  although  many  more,  belonging  to  difficult 


groups,  were  obtained  : — 

Order  Diptera. 

Scatopse  brevicornis,  Mg. 
Erioptera  flavescens,  L. 

„ trivialis,  Mg. 
Limnophila  fulvonervosa,  Schum. 
Ptychoptera  scutellaris,  Mg. 
Tipula  paludosa,  Mg. 

. „ marmorata,  Mg. 

Leptis  scolopacea,  L. 

Beris  vallata,  Forst. 

Bicellaria  spuria,  Fin. 

Tachista  arrogans,  L. 

Hilara  chorica,  Fin. 

Tachydromia  pallidiventris,  Mg. 
Lonchoptera  lutea,  Pz. 

Dolichopus  plumipes,  Scop. 

„ pennatus,  Mg. 
Hydrophorus  balticus,  Mg. 
Syntormon  pallipes,  Fab. 

„ pumilus,  Mg. 

,,  ? monilis,  Wlk. 

Helophilus  pendulus,  L. 
Pyrophaena  granditarsa,  Forst. 
Syrphus  vitripennis,  Mg. 
Platychirus  fulviventris,  Mcq. 

„ clypeatus,  Mg. 

„ manicatus,  Mg. 
Melanostoma  mellinum,  L. 
Liogaster  metallina,  Fab. 

Syritta  pipiens,  L. 


Neoascia  geniculata,  Mg. 
Eriothrix  rufomaculatus,  Deg. 
Bucentes  geniculata,  Deg. 
Lucilia  silvarum,  Mg. 

„ caesar,  L. 

Morinia  nana,  Mg. 

Graphomyia  maculata,  Scop. 
Hylemyia  coarctata,  Fin. 

„ variata,  Fin. 
Hydrotaea  irritans,  Fin. 

Coenosia  intermedia,  Fin. 
Scatophaga  stercoraria,  L. 

„ suilla,  Fab. 

„ squalida,  Mg. 

Pherbina  coryleti,  Scop. 
Tetanocera  laevifrons,  Lw. 

„ ferruginea,  Fin. 

Notiphila  nigricornis,  Stenh. 

„ cinerea,  Fin. 
Hydrellia  obscura,  Mg. 

„ modesta,  Lw. 

Napsea  quadripunctata,  Mg. 

„ coarctata,  Fin. 

Scatella  stagnalis,  Fin. 

Order  Coleoptera. 
Meligethes  aeneus,  Fab. 

Order  Hemiptera. 
Teratocoris  saundersi,  D.  and  S. 


9TH  AUGUST. — Collecting  was  done  in  the  same  ground 
as  on  31st  July.  The  following  additional  species  were 
obtained : — 


Order  Diptera. 
Rhyphus  punctatus,  Fab. 
Thereva  nobilitata,  Fab. 
Leptis  tringaria,  L. 
Microchrysa  polita,  L. 
Rhamphomyia  variabilis,  Fin. 
Hilara  litorea,  Fin. 
Tachydromia  minuta,  Mg. 
Chrysotus  gramineus,  Fin. 
Eristalis  pertinax,  Scop. 
Syrphus  balteatus,  Deg. 


Syrphus  ribesii,  L. 

„ vitripennis,  Mg. 

„ corollae,  Fab. 
Platychirus  albimanus,  Fab. 

„ peltatus,  Mg. 
Chilosia  vernalis,  Fin. 
Hydrophoria  linogrisea,  Mg. 
Hydrotaea  occulta,  Mg. 
Azelia  zetterstedti,  Rond. 
Coenosia  lineatipes,  Ztt. 
Scatophaga  lutaria,  Fab. 
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Order  Coleoptera. 

Hydrothassa  marginella,  L. 
Oxytelus  tetracarinatus,  Block. 


Order  Hemiptera. 
Megaloceraea  erratica,  L. 
Calocoris  bipunctatus,  Fab. 
Anthocoris  nemorum,  L. 
Gerris  aspera,  Fieb. 


15TH  AUGUST. — An  evening  visit  was  made  to  the  Curling 
Pond,  where  many  insects  were  collected  by  sweeping  the 
rank  herbage  and  beating  the  shrubs  immediately  surround- 
ing the  pond.  On  this  occasion  the  following  insects  were 
taken  : — 


Order  Diptera. 

*Chaoborus  plumicornis,  Fab. 
*Rhyphus  fenestralis,  Scop. 

Limnophila  fulvonervosa,  Schum. 
*Empeda  nubila,  Schum. 
*Molophilus  ochraceus,  Mg. 
*Tipula  ochracea,  Mg. 

*Beris  geniculata,  Curt. 

Bicellaria  spuria,  Fin. 

Hilara  chorica,Fln. 

* „ quadrivittata,  Mg. 

* „ carinthiaca,  Strobl. 

* „ flavipes,  Mg. 

* „ quadrifaria,  Strobl. 

Lonchoptera  lutea,  Pz. 

*Sympycnus  annulipes,  Mg. 
Chrysotus  gramineus,  Fin. 
Hylemyia  coarctata,  Fin. 

* „ cinerea,  Fin. 

Hydrotsea  irritans,  Fin. 


*Hydrotsea  albipuncta,  Ztt. 
*Dryomyza  flaveola,  Fab. 

*Suillia  pallida,  Fin. 

*Scatophaga  maculipes,  Ztt. 

„ suilla,  Fab. 

„ lutaria,  Fab. 
Tetanocera  ferruginea,  Fin. 
*Palloptera  ustulata,  Fin. 
*Sapromyza  prasusta,  Fin. 

* „ rorida,  Fin. 

Hydrellia  modesta,  Lw. 

Order  Coleoptera. 
*Notiophilus  biguttatus,  Fab. 
*Nebria  brevicollis,  Fab. 

Order  Hemiptera. 
^Calocoris  sexguttatus,  Fab. 
*Lygus  pabulinus,  L. 
*Plagiognathus  arbustorum,  Fab. 


* Species  not  taken  on  previous  visits  to  loch. 

17TH  August. — In  the  afternoon  some  collecting  was 
done  at  the  Curling  Ponds  by  sweeping  herbage  and  beating 
trees;  also  in  the  marshy  ground  in  the  immediate 
surroundings.  The  following  species  were  taken: — 


Order  Diptera. 

Erioptera  trivialis,  Mg. 
Chrysotus  gramineus,  Fin. 
Eristalis  pertinax,  Scop. 
Syrphus  balteatus,  Deg. 
Platychirus  clypeatus,  Mg. 

„ peltatus,  Mg. 
Melanostoma  mellinum,  L. 


Eriothrix  rufomaculatus,  Deg. 
Lucilia  caesar,  L. 

*Pyrellia  aenea,  Ztt. 

*Phaonia  erratica,  Fin. 
*Morellia  simplex,  Lw. 
Hylemyia  coarctata,  Fin. 

* „ strigosa,  Fab. 

*Hydrotaea  dentipes,  Fab. 

„ irritans,  Fin. 
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Ccenosia  lineatipes,  Ztt. 

* „ rufipalpis,  Mg. 

Scatophaga  suilla,  Fab. 
Tetanocera  lsevifrons,  Lw. 
*Palloptera  umbellatarum,  Fab. 


Order  Coleoptera 
*Microcara  livida,  Fab. 

Order  Hemiptera. 
*Rhopalotomus  ater,  L. 


* Not  previously  obtained. 


25TH  September. — In  the  afternoon  collected  on  the  slope 
of  “Hangman’s  Hill”  at  N.W.  end  of  loch.  Incidentally 
the  following  plants  were  noted  growing  on  the  rocks : 
Solarium  dulcamara,  Asplenium  ruta-muraria  and  Poly  podium 
vulgare. 

The  following  insects  were  obtained  by  turning  over 
stones  : — 

Order  Hymenoptera. 

Formica  fusca,  L.  'j 

Donisthorpea  flava,  Fab.  ^several  colonies  of  each  of  these  Ants. 

Myrmica  ruginodis,  NylJ 


Order  Orthoptera. 

Two  examples  of  the  Grasshopper,  Stenobothrus  viridulus , L.,  were 
obtained. 


NOTES 

Roller  in  Mull,  Argyll. — A fine  example  of  Roller,  Coracias 
garrulus , has  been  presented  to  the.  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  by 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr  G.  H.  Craig  Sellar,  Ardtornish,  Mull. 
It  was  shot  in  Achaforse  High  Wood  on  10th  September  1927. — 
James  Ritchie. 

Unusual  Egg  of  Snipe. — At  Aberlady  on  9th  May  1929, 
I found  a Snipe’s  nest  containing  three  eggs,  one  of  which  was 
pale  blue  white  in  colour  and  quite  devoid  of  overmarkings.  This 
is  the  first  time  I have  ever  seen  such  a marked  abnormality  in 
the  eggs  of  the  Snipe.  This  egg  was  removed  and  when  I again 
visited  the  nest  on  the  20th  of  the  month  I found  the  bird  was 
still  incubating  the  remaining  two  eggs. — J.  Kirke  Nash. 

Sturgeon  in  Solway. — The  Receiver  of  Wreck,  Dumfries, 
reports  that  a Sturgeon,  9 feet  in  length  and  about  20  stones  in 
weight,  was  shot  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Nith,  Dumfriesshire,  on 
15th  June. — Eds. 
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Sociable  Nesting. — Two  interesting  cases  of  sociable  nesting 
each  involving  the  association  of  two  different  species  of  birds  have 
been  brought  to  our  notice  recently  by  Mr  Hugh  S.  Gladstone. 
A year  or  two  ago  Major  W.  Chill,  Thornhill,  reported  an  unusual 
combination  of  two  individual  nests  at  Shinnelwood,  Thornhill.  The 
nests,  placed  against  the  trunk  of  a tree  and  in  close  juxtaposition, 
were  those  of  a Song  Thrush  and  a Common  Wren,  the  Thrush’s 
being  the  upper  while  the  Wren’s  nest  was  wedged  into  the  corner 
formed  between  the  trunk  and  the  bottom  of  the  other.  Both 
nests  were  occupied  at  the  same  time  and  in  both  the  young  were 
successfully  reared  before  the  close  of  May. 

The  second  example  of  sociable  nesting  shows  a still  more 
intimate  association  between  two  very  different  species.  The  nest 
and  the  eggs  it  contained  were  sent  to  us  for  examination  by 
Mr  Gladstone  on  7th  June.  The  nest  itself  was  a puzzle.  The 
under  structure  was  composed  of  rough  grass  rudely  put  together 
after  the  manner  of  a Song  Thrush’s  building,  but  it  contained  no 
trace  of  the  mud  layer  associated  with  a Thrush’s  nest.  The  upper 
part  of  the  nest  was  built  of  moss  and  horse’s  hair,  apparently  the 
work  of  a Hedge-Sparrow,  but  the  hollow  was  wide  and  open, 
certainly  not  showing  the  impression  of  a Hedge-Sparrow’s  body. 
There  were  five  eggs  in  the  nest : two  were  Hedge-Sparrows,  both 
perfectly  fresh,  and  the  remaining  three  were  Song  Thrush’s,  all  well 
and  equally  incubated.  The  finder  of  the  nest  was  under  the 
impression  that  a Hedge-Sparrow  and  Song  Thrush  were  laying  in 
the  same  nest,  and  the  only  supposition  one  can  make  is  that  the 
Song  Thrush  began  the  building  of  the  nest,  the  Hedge-Sparrow 
finished  it,  and  both  used  the  compound  structure  for  egg-laying.— 
James  Ritchie. 

Black-headed  Gull  feeding  in  Trees. — The  Black-headed 
Gull  is  well  known  to  have  most  varied  methods  of  obtaining  food. 
A new  way  came  under  my  notice  this  season  when  walking  along 
the  side  of  Loch  Vennachar.  Numbers  of  the  Gulls  were  observed 
hovering  over  an  oak  wood,  and  on  watching  them  they  were  seen 
to  land  on  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  trees.  They  were  evidently 
feeding  on  some  insect,  or  what  is  more  likely,  some  kind  of 
caterpillar,  and  they  seemed  to  be  getting  plenty  of  them.  When 
perched  on  the  trees,  owing  to  the  shaky  nature  of  the  position 
or  because  of  branches  being  in  the  way,  most  of  the  Gulls  kept 
their  wings  extended,  though  one  or  two  were  seen  completely  to 
close  them.  The  Gulls  did  not  confine  their  attentions  entirely  to 
the  topmost  parts,  as  a few  were  flying  about  the  middle  of  the 
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trees  and  landing  on  some  of  the  lower  branches;  they  looked 
rather  out  of  place  in  a dense  wood.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
add  something  to  the  credit  of  this  generally  useful  bird.  Two  years 
ago  a patch  of  oak  trees  in  a wood  at  Loch  Earn  were  stripped  of 
their  leaves  by  caterpillars,  and  it  was  only  after  a crowd  of  Starlings 
visited  the  spot  that  the  trees  came  into  leaf  again.  As  this  was 
late  in  the  season  the  trees  that  had  been  affected  could  be  seen 
from  a distance  by  the  different  colour  of  the  foliage. — David 
Hamilton,  Edinburgh. 

Reed  Buntings  at  Duddingston  Loch  in  Winter. — When 
watching  a Smew  at  Duddingston  Loch  on  6th  January  last,  I was 
much  surprised  to  see  a female  Reed  Bunting  close  at  hand  among 
the  reeds,  my  attention  being  drawn  to  it  by  its  plaintive  seeping 
call-note,  and  on  several  occasions  during  January  and  February 
I saw  as  many  as  four  and  five  birds  at  a time — all  females — but 
on  2nd  March  and  again  on  the  30th  I observed  a fine  male  bird. — 
J.  Kirke  Nash,  Edinburgh. 

Flocks  of  Cuckoos  on  Migration. — On  27th  April  about 
7 p.m.  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  excitement  of  a small  flock 
of  birds  in  a field  some  distance  from  Lochgilphead.  At  first  I 
could  not  make  out  what  these  birds  were,  their  size  being  too 
large  for  Thrushes  or  Blackbirds  and  too  small  for  Pigeons.  On 
closer  examination  and  after  watching  their  flight  and  colour,  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  Cuckoos.  I surmise  that  this  flock, 
which  numbered  25  to  30,  an  unusually  large  congregation  for 
Cuckoos,  had  just  arrived  on  the  northward  migration,  and  was 
settling  down  for  the  evening  before  proceeding  farther  or  breaking 
up  into  smaller  parties.  Mr  Seton  Gordon  writes  to  me  that  on 
the  same  date  he  saw  two  small  flights  of  Cuckoos  pass  north 
along  the  N.W.  seaboard  of  Skye. — G.  R.  Russell,  Lochgilphead. 

Short-toed  Lark  at  Fair  Isle. — A female  example  of  a 
Short-toed  Lark  was  obtained  here  on  10th  May  this  year. — 
Jerome  Wilson,  Fair  Isle. 

[The  bird  was  examined  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  and 
proved  to  belong  to  the  typical  race,  Callandrella  b.  brachydactyla. 
It  is  the  fourth  recorded  for  Fair  Isle  and  the  sixth  for  Scotland. — 
Eds.]. 
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Wild  Exmoor  through  the  Year.  By  E.  W.  Hendy.  London  : 
Jonathan  Cape  Ltd.,  1930.  Pp.  320,  numerous  illustrations, 
8vo.  Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  of  this  captivating  little  book  has  already  gained  some 
reputation  as  a writer  of  considerable  charm  by  his  volume  The  Lure  of 
Bird- Watching ; published  a couple  of  years  ago,  and  his  present  venture 
will  certainly  not  detract  from  his  merit  in  this  respect.  The  twenty 
chapters  which  go  to  make  up  the  book  present  a variety  of  subjects, 
which  are  discussed  in  a delightful  style,  and  prove  the  author  to  be 
a keen  and  accurate  observer  of  Nature,  something  of  a philosopher 
and  poet,  and  a connoisseur  in  folk-lore  and  country  superstitions.  The 
volumes  on  bird-life,  written  for  the  ordinary  reader,  which  have 
appeared  of  recent  years  are  so  numerous  that  one  fears  that  the  public 
may  become  satiated  with  such  ware.  It  requires,  indeed,  outstanding 
merit  and  some  originality  of  treatment  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
lover  of  wild  nature,  and  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  Mr  Hendy’s 
book  as  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  fascinating  study  of  bird 
and  mammal  life,  containing  much  original  observation  and  directing 
attention  to  many  delightful  features  in  the  behaviour  of  wild  creatures. 
There  is  a single  chapter  devoted  to  Exmoor  superstitions,  which  helps 
to  vary  the  subject-matter  of  the  book,  while  the  many  vigorous  line 
drawings  add  much  to  its  appearance  and  attractiveness. 

Orchids  for  the  Outdoor  Garden.  By  A.  W.  Darnell.  Ashford, 
Kent:  L.  Reeve  & Co.,  Ltd.  4to,  pp.  xx  and  467,  22  plates 
(1  coloured).  Price  42s.  net. 

In  this  attractive  volume  no  fewer  than  977  species  of  Orchid  are 
described,  concisely  and  yet  adequately,  all  of  which  are  either  cultivated 
at  the  present  day,  or  deemed  by  the  author  capable  of  cultivation,  in 
British  outdoor  gardens.  This  is  a truly  astonishing  number,  and  one 
is  led  to  wonder  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  by  the  gardener, 
professional  or  amateur,  to  this  exceptionally  interesting  tribe  of  plants. 
Possibly  one  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  general  they 
require  more  care  and  special  treatment  than  the  tulips,  narcissi  and 
irises  one  sees  everywhere,  from  the  cottage  garden  to  the  many  acred 
park.  Another  difficulty  appears  to  lie  in  the  question  where  to  acquire 
the  plants,  as  they  are  rarely  referred  to  in  the  ordinary  dealers’ 
catalogues.  The  author  shows  how  tubers  can  be  easily  obtained  from 
friends  abroad  who  are  engaged  in  tea  planting,  fruit  farming  and 
similar  occupations.  The  tubers  are  readily  collected  and  if  properly 
packed  travel  perfectly  through  the  post,  even  if  they  are  months  in 
transit.  Given  a supply  of  such  tubers  all  that  remains  is  to  prepare 
a place  for  them  in  the  rock-garden  or  eh e where,  and  as  the  particular 
requirements  are  given  in  detail  for  every  species  described  in  this 
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useful  volume  there  should  be  scope  for  the  British  gardener  to  open  up 
a new  line  of  garden  decoration,  and  one  which  offers  great  interest  and 
fascination  owing  to  the  remarkable  variety  of  form  displayed  by  the 
flowers  of  the  Orchid  tribe.  The  species  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  as  there  is  also  a complete  index,  including  synonyms,  no  difficulty 
should  be  experienced  in  using  the  book  to  the  fullest  advantage.  The 
illustrations  are  carefully  drawn  and  furnish  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  extraordinary  variety  to  be  found  in  the  flowers  of  these  wonderful 
plants. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bird  Behaviour.  By 
H.  Eliot  Howard.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1929. 
Royal  4to.  Pp.  xii+136.  Price  ^2,  2s.  net. 

By  his  theory  of  bird-territory  Mr  Howard  has  already  laid 
naturalists  under  a deep  debt  of  gratitude.  The  painstaking  observation, 
freshness  of  vision,  and  thoughtful  consideration  which  placed  his  earlier 
work  at  once  amongst  the  classics  of  ornithological  literature,  are  to 
be  seen  again  in  this  new  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  bird 
behaviour.  In  many  ways  it  is  a valuable  book.  It  is  sumptuously 
printed,  and  is  illustrated  by  eleven  photogravure  plates  by  Mr  Geo. 
E.  Lodge  ; it  is  written  in  an  easy  and  attractive  manner,  but  its  great 
lesson  is  for  the  field-naturalist,  for  it  shows  how  much  there  is  to  be 
learned  about  everyday  occurrences  and  their  significance,  through  the 
medium  of  patient  observation  and  simple  tests,  accompanied  always  by 
an  active  and  seeing  mind.  The  work  appeals  to  us  especially  because 
we  believe  that  such  observations,  carried  out  in  the  natural  environment 
of  the  organism,  are  much  more  likely  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  nature 
than  laboratory  tests  in  artificial  surroundings,  where  the  creature  is 
divorced  from  all  the  external  associations  which  called  forth  natural 
responses. 

Mr  Howard’s  new  study  is  founded  on,  and  is  the  natural  sequel  to, 
his  observations  on  bird-territory.  The  staking  out  of  a claim  and  the 
defence  of  the  property  against  all-comers,  is  but  the  first  stage  in  a 
process  the  final  culmination  of  which  is  the  hatching  and  faring  forth 
of  the  young.  Here  are  traced  stage  by  stage  the  intermediate  steps  of 
that  process — the  driving  off  of  male  competitors,  the  coming  of  the 
female  and  her  gradual  education  in  the  significance  of  the  territory, 
the  phases  of  courtship  and  mating,  of  nest-building,  egg-laying,  and 
the  rearing  of  the  young.  At  each  stage  the  activities  of  the  birds, 
male  and  female,  are  specific  and  distinctive,  and  Mr  Howard  sees 
throughout  all  the  subtleties  of  behaviour  one  predominating  idea — the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  rearing  of  a new  generation. 

In  many  of  the  finer  details  of  the  behaviour  he  perceives  more  than 
unconscious  reaction  to  physiological  impulses  and  interprets  this  as 
an  intelligent  response  to  the  mental  picture  of  the  territory  which 
predominates  throughout. 

An  expensive  book,  but  a fine  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  field  observations. 
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THE  PROPOSAL  FOR  A NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
THE  CAIRNGORMS. 

By  Geo.  E.  Lodge. 

May  I be  permitted  to  say  a few  words  about  the  proposed 
conversion  of  the  Cairngorms,  now  in  private  ownership, 
into  a National  Park,  with  perhaps  a lot  of  the  low-lying 
country  of  Strathspey  and  Rothiemurchus,  etc.  First,  what 
is  the  exact  idea  of  a National  Park  ? Is  it  primarily  to 
be  a sanctuary  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  country,  or 
is  it  to  be  a playground  of  the  British  tourist?  Because 
the  two  things  together  are  entirely  antagonistic  to  the  well- 
being of  the  natural  history  amenities  of  the  country.  If 
it  is  to  be  a sanctuary,  then  the  tourist  should  be  rigidly 
excluded,  and  only  those  provided  with  special  permits  be 
allowed  on  the  grounds. 

If  it  is  to  be  open  to  all  and  sundry,  then  good-bye  to 
all  the  Deer,  Eagles,  etc.  It  would  be  advertised  as  an 
enticing  trip  by  all  the  hotels  and  charabanc  owners  from 
all  the  towns  within  50  miles  or  more.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  who  would  go  on  these  trips  would  be  those  who 
have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and 
who  would  not  know  a rare  bird  from  a common  one,  and 
who  would  simply  go  there  as  a popular  jaunt. 

True,  the  height  of  the  Grampians  would  deter  many 
184  N 
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of  them  from  getting  very  far  up  the  hills,  but  they  would 
flood  the  low  ground  with  their  litter,  noise,  broken  bottles, 
etc.,  and  the  very  fact  of  the  multiplication  of  people  would 
alarmingly  increase  the  chances  of  forest  and  heath  fires. 
Everyone  knows  the  reckless  way  in  which  tourists  throw 
away  glowing  cigarette  - ends  and  matches,  and  light  fires 
in  the  driest  weather  among  most  inflammable  material 
for  their  picnicking  kettles,  and  leave  about  bottles  and 
broken  glass,  which  of  themselves,  in  hot  weather,  act  as 
burning  glasses  and  might  create  a fire. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  expect  Deer  to  remain  in 
a place  where  there  was  always  liable  to  be  the  scent  of  a 
tourist  in  their  nostrils ; and  the  Eagles  in  that  district  do 
not  confine  their  nesting  places  to  the  high  tops,  but  build 
on  the  fir  trees  on  comparatively  low  ground.  Good-bye 
to  them  ! 

Then  again  tourists  are  always  liable  to  be  noisy — and 
that  would  always  be  very  disturbing  to  the  wild  life. 
I am  assured  that  the  Ospreys  which  used  regularly  to 
nest  on  the  old  ruined  castle  on  Loch-an-Eilan,  finally 
deserted  that  site  more  on  account  of  the  noise  of  the 
tourists  than  because  their  eggs  were  usually  raided ; the 
tourists’  favourite  amusement  there  being  to  shout  at  the 
castle  so  as  to  hear  the  echo  that  came  back  therefrom. 

Surely  under  present  private  ownership,  with  keepers 
guarding  their  beats,  the  wild  life  will  last  infinitely  longer 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  place  were  made  known  far 
and  wide  by  advertising,  and  the  public  invited  in  unlimited 
numbers. 

Of  course,  if  the  intention  is  to  open  out  a beautiful 
range  of  country  to  attract  visitors,  who  would  doubtless 
circulate  money  among  the  tradesmen  and  hotels  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  is  quite  another  matter ; but  it  would 
be  done  at  the  very  great  risk  of  banishing  the  natural  fauna 
of  that  part,  which  would  be  ten  thousand  pities.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  very  best  protection  that 
our  wild  life  has,  is  the  fact  of  large  private  ownership  of  the 
wild  parts  of  Scotland,  guarded  and  patrolled  by  the  keepers 
and  gillies.  The  same,  of  course,  applies  to  England. 
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[We  print  Mr  Lodge’s  criticism  of  the  proposal  that  the 
Cairngorms  should  become  a National  Park,  not  because 
we  agree  with  him,  but  because  in  a somewhat  pessimistic 
mood,  he  states  a side  of  the  national  park  problem  which 
must  have  due  consideration.  In  fairness  we  must  state 
that  we  had  seriously  considered  these  questions  before 
writing  our  leading  article  on  the  subject  (SCOT.  Nat., 
1930,  p.  1). 

In  the  first  place,  we  assume  that  the  Park  would  be 
controlled  by  a competent  committee,  who  would  have 
powers  to  regulate  numbers,  to  make  rules  concerning 
the  deposition  of  rubbish,  the  making  of  fires,  and  such 
conduct  as  would  obviously  destroy  the  amenities  for  other 
visitors. 

In  the  second  place,  the  man  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
rare  birds  and  who  knows  that  all  within  the  Park  is  sacred, 
would  do  infinitely  less  real  harm  to  the  fauna  than  the 
expert  collector  of  rare  eggs,  who  at  present  works  his 
will  in  these  wild  regions  unmolested. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  how  the 
wild  creatures  will  treat  a sanctuary,  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  results  in  America  or  Africa,  they  will  soon  learn 
that  their  safety  lies  within  the  Park  bounds,  and  instead 
of  forsaking  will  tend  to  come  into  the  protected  area. 
The  banishing  of  fear  may  have  an  unforeseen  effect : one 
cannot  ignore  the  Bears  which  frequent  the  refuse  dumps 
of  the  eating-houses  in  the  Canadian  reserves,  in  order 
to  lick  empty  jam  jars.  Scottish  wild  animals  may  become 
equally  familiar. 

Finally,  when  the  public  realises  that  the  Park  is  their 
own  property,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  guard  its 
amenities  with  an  enthusiasm  approaching  that  of  the 
wardens  themselves.  In  every  other  country  they  do  so; 
are  we  so  far  behind  in  good  feeling? — Eds.] 
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NOTES 

Wax  wing  in  Peeblesshire. — A Waxwing  (, Ampelis  gar- 
rulus  L .)  was  noticed  by  Mr  John  Patterson,  shepherd,  while  on  his 
rounds  at  Seathope,  Walkerburn.  It  stayed  for  several  days  and 
was  last  seen  about  28th  May.  The  identification  of  the  bird  was 
verified  by  an  examination  of  the  stuffed  specimens  in  the  Chambers 
Museum.  Only  two  occurrences  of  the  Waxwing  have  previously 
been  recorded  in  the  county,  namely,  the  two  specimens  in  the 
Chambers  Museum,  both  of  which  were  got  in  1866,  one  at 
Kingsmeadows  and  the  other  at  Stobo.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  it  has  been  noticed  on  several  other  occasions  in  some 
numbers. — W.  T.  Blackwood,  Peebles. 

[During  the  great  immigration  of  Waxwings  in  the  winter  of 
1921-22,  a “flock”  was  seen  at  Innerleithen,  about  21st  November 
1921  (Scot.  Nat.,  1923,  p.  26). — Eds.] 


Nesting  of  Hawfinch  in  Peeblesshire. — Mr  F.  R.  S. 

Balfour  writes  us  from  Dawyck  as  follows : — “ On  Saturday, 
1 2th  July,  I was  strolling  with  Professor  W.  Wright  Smith  and 
other  friends  above  the  Sargent  Garden  here  when  we  saw  a bird 
fluttering  on  the  path  ahead  of  us  which  I recognised  at  once  for  a 
Hawfinch  ( Coccothraustes  coccothraustes ).  I was  able  to  capture 
it,  as  it  seemed  too  young  to  rise  from  the  ground.  He  was  a 
young  cock,  I think,  and  nearly  full  grown;  his  blue-grey  beak 
was  quite  powerful  to  nip  one  severely,  and  had  he  been  a week 
older,  I think  it  would  have  drawn  blood.  After  we  had  satisfied 
ourselves  that  it  actually  was  a Hawfinch,  I released  him,  and  he 
flew  quite  easily  into  the  trees  below.  I did  not  see  the  rest  of  the 
brood  or  the  parents,  though  I may  have  seen  a pair  of  Hawfinches 
the  day  before  working  a Chinese  elder,  whose  fruit  is  not  nearly 
ripe.  At  the  time  I was  occupied  and  did  not  suspect  Hawfinches.” 
The  nesting  of  the  Hawfinch  has  not  previously  been  recorded 
from  Peeblesshire,  but  three  recent  occurrences  of  the  bird  have 
been  noted — On  1st  January  1918,  at  Kirkurd;  in  February  1921, 
near  Peebles;  and  one  in  Traquair  Parish  undated. — W.  T. 
Blackwood,  Peebles. 
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BIRDS  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST  IN  THE 
ROYAL  SCOTTISH  MUSEUM. 

IV.  Birds  Collected  by  Captain  Sturt  in  1830, 
on  the  “Banks  of  the  River  Murray.” 

By  Surgeon  Rear-Admiral  J.  H.  STENHOUSE. 

One  hundred  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Charles  Sturt 
discovered  the  Murray  River  and  sailed  down  it  to  the  sea. 
His  discovery  solved  a problem  which  had  exercised  the 
minds  of  several  of  the  Governors  of  Australia  about  that 
time ; the  problem  of  what  became  of  the  rivers,  such  as 
the  Murchison,  the  Lachlan,  and  the  Murrumbidgee,  which 
were  known  to  flow  towards  the  West  in  the  “Back  Blocks” 
of  New  South  Wales. 

It  was  Sturt’s  second  attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  In 
the  southern  summer  of  1828-29  he  had  cleared  up  the 
mystery  of  the  Murchison  Marshes,  had  dissipated  the 
theory  that  the  interior  of  Australia  was  occupied  by  an 
inland  sea,  and  had  discovered  the  Darling  River.  The 
season  was  one  of  severe  drought,  the  river  was  very  low 
and  the  water  in  it  undrinkably  salt,  compelling  Sturt’s 
return,  but  he  traced  it  sufficiently  far  to  assure  himself  that 
it  flowed  to  the  south. 

Therefore,  in  September  1829,  Sturt  set  out  from  Sydney 
for  the  Murrumbidgee.  Travel  with  wagons  in  a new 
country  is  necessarily  slow,  and  it  was  not  till  3rd  November 
that  he  was  able  to  set  off  down  the  river-bank.  The 
wagons  were  finally  arrested  by  the  usual  reed-beds,  so 
Sturt  then  launched  his  boats,  and  on  6th  January  1830 
boldly  plunged  into  the  unknown  down  the  river.  On  the 
14th  the  Murrumbidgee  joined  a bigger  river  which  was 
named  the  Murray,  and  on  their  combined  waters  Sturt 
proceeded  down  to  the  sea.  The  parent  stream  was  joined 
by  first  one  tributary,  which  he  thought  must  be  the 
Lachlan,  then  by  a smaller  one,  which  he  named  the 
Lindesay  and  finally  by  a large  river  which  he  shrewdly 
and  rightly  guessed  was  his  lost  Darling.  He  reached  the 
sea  on  nth  February,  but  found  there  was  no  estuary  and 
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that  the  river  debouched  into  a big  partly-tidal  lake  cut  off 
from  the  ocean  by  a narrow  belt  of  sand.  There  was  no 
assistance  for  him  on  the  coast,  provisions  were  running  low, 
and  he  had  at  once  to  return  up  the  river.  It  was  an 
exhausted  body  of  men  who  were  relieved  near  where  they 
had  embarked  over  three  months  before,  but  on  25th  May 
Sturt  was  back  in  Sydney. 

As  this  year  Australia  is  commemorating  the  centenary 
of  Sturt’s  discovery  in  the  most  approved  modern  fashion 
by  the  issue  of  a series  of  postage  stamps  bearing  Sturt’s 
likeness,  it  seems  quite  appropriate  to  publish  now  a list 
of  the  birds  brought  back  by  the  intrepid  explorer  from  his 
adventurous  journey  between  the  “ banks  of  the  River 
Murray.”  This  list,  I believe,  has  never  been  published  and 
at  the  present  day  is  more  of  historical  than  scientific 
interest,  though  it  includes  one  bird  new  to  science  in  1830, 
a bird  which,  being  the  type  of  the  species,  is  fortunately 
still  in  existence. 

Sturt’s  birds  arrived  in  Edinburgh  University  Museum 
about  the  end  of  1830  or  beginning  of  1831  ; the  old 
University  Register  in  recording  their  arrival  merely  states, 
“Three  cases  of  Birds,  Corals  and  Sponges  from  New  South 
Wales,  under  care  of  Dr  Boyter : Presented  by  Colonel 
Lindesay,”  and  gives  no  further  information. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  these  birds  should  have  been 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  but  the  explanation  is  very  simple.  As 
is  well  known,  Sturt  was  a captain  in  the  39th  Regiment, 
which  regiment  in  1830  was  on  service  in  Australia. 
His  commanding  officer  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrick 
Lindesay,  a friend  of  Robert  Jameson,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  and  Lecturer  in  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Any  scientific  materials  from  “ New  Holland” 
were  then  desiderata  in  European  Museums,  and  Lindesay 
on  two  occasions,  once  in  April  1829  and  again  in  April  1830, 
had  sent  specimens  to  his  friend  the  Professor.  On  Sturt’s 
return  to  Sydney  in  May  1830,  Lindesay  appears  to  have 
obtained  his  birds  and  despatched  them  to  Scotland  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

As  can  well  be  imagined,  very  few  of  these  birds  have 
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now  retained  their  identity,  inefficient  labelling  being 
chiefly  responsible ; but  the  recent  discovery  by  accident 
of  Lindesay’s  original  lists  which  accompanied  his  consign- 
ments, enables  us  to  say  that  in  the  third  consignment  there 
were  18  birds  belonging  to  15  species.  As  some  of  these 
birds  are  not  recognisable  by  their  names  in  the  list,  the 
document  is  here  given  in  extenso.  It  is  in  two  different 
handwritings : the  first  portion  (the  list  and  sentence  follow- 
ing) is  copperplate  and  had  probably  been  written  by  a 
clerk ; the  second  portion,  commencing  “ Collected,”  is 
written  in  a style  more  dashing  than  neat,  and  was  probably 
the  work  of  Colonel  Lindesay  himself. 

List  of  Birds  for  Edinburgh  Museum,  Sydney,  5 th  Aug.  1830. 


I. 

Wild  Goose 

Iris  Brown 

2. 

Musk  Duck 

Hazel 

3- 

Glossy  Ibis 

>> 

Brown 

4- 

Pair  Pink-breasted  Cockatoos 

55 

Brown 

5- 

Small  White  Cockatoo 

5) 

Black 

6. 

Pair  Yellow  King  Parrots 

55 

Yellow 

7- 

Yellow  Lowry  . 

55 

Brown 

8. 

Rosalie  Parrot 

55 

Brown 

9- 

Small  Brown  Parrot  . 

55 

Grey 

10. 

Pair  Crested  Doves  . 

55 

Brown 

1 1. 

Mountain  Bee-Eater  . 

55 

Red 

12. 

Bee-Eater 

55 

Grey 

13. 

Bee-Eater 

55 

Brown 

14. 

Diamond  Mannikin  . 

55 

Hazel 

i5- 

Barn  Owl 

. 

55 

Black 

From  the  banks  of  the  River  Murray  in  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales.  Collected  by  Captain  Sturt,  H.M.  39th  Regiment,  and 
presented  by  Col.  Lindesay  of  the  same  corps,  Aug.  5th  1830,  to  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinr. 

6 eggs  of  the  Emu. 

2 Do.  Ostrich  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7 specimens  of  Sponge  found  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  Eastern  coast 

of  New  South  Wales. 

4 specimens  of  Coral,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

Of  these  18  birds,  three  still  bear  on  their  labels  “Banks 
of  the  River  Murray.”  They  are 

1.  Carphibis  spinicollis,  “Glossy  Ibis.” 

Ibis  spinicollis , Jameson.  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal , xix., 
p.  213  (1835). 
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This,  the  type  specimen,  has  at  one  time  been  mounted, 
is  now  dismounted  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

2.  Licmetis  tenuirostrisf' S mall  White  Cockatoo.” 

Has  also  at  one  time  been  mounted,  and  is  in  poor 
condition.  This  bird  is  mentioned  by  Sturt  in  Vol.  II.  of 
his  book,  Two  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Southern 
Australia  during  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831. 

3.  Ocyphaps  lophotes , “ Crested  Dove.” 

Also  a dismounted  specimen  in  poor  condition.  It  is 
several  times  mentioned  by  Sturt  as  the  “ Crested  Pigeon 
of  the  Marshes”  and  is  figured  in  Vol.  I. 

Regarding  the  remaining  birds,  the  finding  of  the 
original  list  has  enabled  me  to  make  a search  for  possible 
skins  of  this  third  consignment  from  Lindesay,  and  the 
following  may,  I think,  with  a fair  amount  of  confidence 
be  considered  as  having  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
Murray  : — 

Cacatua  roseicapilla , “ Pink-breasted  Cockatoo.” 

Polytelis  anthopeplus , “ Yellow  King-Parrot.” 

A female  skin.  This  is  the  Palceornis  melanura  of 
Sturt’s  book,  wherein  the  male  is  figured.  Eight 
or  ten  of  these  birds  were  shot  on  23rd  February 
where  the  Murray  bends  to  the  south. 

Neophema  elegans , “Yellow  Lowry.” 

Glossopsitta pusilla , “ Small  Brown  Parrot.” 

Anthochcera  chrysoptera , “ Mountain  Bee-Eater  ” (?) 
Flammea  novcehollandice , “ Barn  Owl.” 

I can  find  no  trace  of  either  Pomatorhinus  temporalis  or 
superciliosus  which  are  figured  by  Sturt,  but  two  specimens 
of  Sericornis  lathami , male  and  female,  appear  from  their 
make-up  to  have  been  skinned  by  the  same  man  who  did 
those  mentioned  above.  A perusal  of  Sturt’s  book  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  his  companion,  Mr  George  MacLeay, 
had  probably  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  birds  brought 
back.  He  came  of  a family  which  had  a strong  bias 
towards  Natural  History,  and  Edinburgh  University  Museum 
received  in  1822-23  forty  birds  from  an  Australian  gentleman 
of  that  name,  I think,  Sturt’s  companion’s  father,  the 
Colonial  Secretary. 
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THE  BLACK-NECKED  GREBE— FIRST  BREEDING 
RECORDS  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

By  Charles  G.  Connell,  B.L.,  W.S. 

On  30th  June  1928,  I observed  a bird  which  appeared  to 
be  a Black-necked  Grebe  (. Podiceps  nigricollis)  on  a sheet 
of  water  in  the  Forth  area.  On  that  day  rain  and  wind 
disturbed  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  is  at  a fair  altitude 
above  sea-level,  and  rendered  observation  difficult,  but 
subsequent  visits  that  summer,  on  one  of  which  I was 
accompanied  by  Dr  Stenhouse,  confirmed  the  identifica- 
tion. The  occurrence  at  such  a period  of  the  year  of  a 
bird  normally  an  occasional  visitor  to  Scotland,  led  one 
naturally  to  suspect  the  possibility  of  breeding.  Only  one 
bird,  however,  could  be  seen  that  year  and  no  trace  of  any 
nest  was  found,  although  local  farmers  informed  me  that 
for  some  three  or  four  years  certain  grebes — small  in 
comparison  with  the  Great  Crested  Grebe — had  been  seen 
on  the  loch.  From  subsequent  happenings,  it  appears  not 
improbable  that  these  birds  were  of  the  Black-necked  species. 
They  may,  of  course,  have  been  Little  Grebes,  but,  if  so, 
it  is  curious  that  the  writer  has  seen  only  one  pair  of  Little 
Grebes  during  three  seasons  and  that  during  the  month  of 
July  this  year. 

After  the  first  half  of  July  1928,  the  Black-necked  Grebe 
was  not  again  seen,  but  the  following  spring,  on  the  12th 
May  1929,  I saw  two  grebes  in  fine  plumage  and  obviously 
a pair.  On  the  3rd  June,  six  birds  were  counted  in  two 
groups  of  three  each.*  So  frequently  was  one  or  more 
of  them  under  water  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see 
the  whole  six  at  once.  Some  fighting  took  place  between 
two  of  the  birds  in  each  group,  but  this  was  spasmodic  and 
rather  half-hearted,  and  I saw  no  courtship  antics  whatever. 
On  the  nth  of  June,  four  of  the  grebes  were  obviously  in 

* In  1928  and  later,  Mr  Connell  kept  us  informed  about  the  Black- 
necked Grebes,  and  in  June  1929  their  presence  was  independently 
reported  by  Mr  Kirke  Nash  from  the  same  place. — Eds. 
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pairs,  the  other  two  keeping  apart,  possibly  both  being  of 
the  same  sex.  At  this  time  they  were  remarkably  tame 
and  frequently  approached  close  inshore,  when  the  full 
details  of  their  rather  striking  plumage  could  be  seen  to 
advantage.  In  the  water,  the  bird’s  attitude  is  normally 
upright  and  the  neck  appears  to  be  carried  much  more  erect 
than  is  usually  shown  in  illustrations.  Seen  from  behind, 
the  bird  has  a squat  appearance.  The  forehead  is  high, 
giving  a distinctive  appearance  to  the  head,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  features  are  the  buff-coloured  feathers  on  the 
face  which  assume  a fan-shape,  spreading  backwards  from 
the  region  of  the  eye.  The  red  mark  at  the  base  of  the 
beak  and  the  upward  tilt  of  the  latter  can  only  be  observed 
when  the  bird  is  fairly  close.  The  flanks  are  noticeably 
rusty-brown  and  the  silky-white  underparts  appear  to  be 
visible  only  when  the  bird  rises  in  the  water,  or  rolls  over  to 
preen  itself,  this  again  differing  from  certain  illustrations 
in  the  books.  At  times  the  grebes  showed  a disposition  to 
fly  from  one  part  of  the  loch  to  another,  flying  rather  slowly 
and,  whenever  I saw  them,  with  the  legs  dangling  behind, 
I timed  the  diving  period  and  found  it  to  average  25 
seconds,  a figure  which  is  only  very  slightly  less  than  that 
given  in  Mr  Pike’s  article  referred  to  later.  Normally  the 
grebes  dive  quietly,  but  when  chased  by  gulls,  as  they  were 
on  several  occasions,  they  disappeared  with  a noisy  splash. 

Several  visits  were  made  to  search  for  a nest,  but  these 
met  with  no  success.  Certain  parts  round  the  loch  are 
quite  unsuitable  for  nesting,  being  either  stony  or  dry  mud 
with  little  vegetation,  but  considerable  areas  of  reeds,  buck- 
bean  and  coarse  grass  afford  shelter  which  proved,  perhaps 
fortunately,  all  too  effective  cover.  Much  of  this  ground 
is  treacherous  and  soft,  and  some  parts  are  practically 
inaccessible  even  from  a boat. 

On  the  5th,  7th  and  14th  of  July  1929,  no  birds  could 
be  seen,  and  I concluded  that  they  had  gone,  either  having 
failed  to  nest  owing  to  the  cold  and  wet  season,  or  at  any 
rate  to  bring  off  any  young  successfully. 

On  the  3rd  May  1930,  I revisited  the  place,  when  one 
bird  was  again  seen.  On  the  14th  of  that  month  there 
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were  two  pairs  and  possibly  a fifth  bird,  and  on  the  29th 
there  were  definitely  three  pairs.  On  the  19th  I spent 
most  of  a wet  and  dismal  day  with  a friend  watching  the 
grebes  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  pair  was 
nesting.  We  saw  first  one  bird  and  then  another  swimming 
rapidly  and  purposefully  towards  a patch  of  grasses  growing 
out  of  the  water  and  into  which  they  disappeared,  the  last 
part  of  the  journey  being  accomplished  with  the  whole 
body  submerged  and  only  the  head  and  neck  visible.  With 
a boat  we  found  a typical,  but  not  quite  complete,  floating 
grebe’s  nest  at  the  spot  where  they  had  gone.  Three  days 
later  no  trace  of  it  could  be  seen.  Had  it  been  destroyed 
by  the  Black-headed  Gulls,  which  were  nesting  only  a few 
yards  away,  or  removed  by  the  grebes  themselves?  It  is 
impossible  to  say,  although  I incline  to  the  latter  view 
as  the  whole  structure — even  under  water  — had  quite 
disappeared. 

Varying  numbers  of  birds  were  observed  on  visits 
throughout  the  two  subsequent  months,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  27th  of  July  that  I saw  three  birds  together,  of  which 
one,  from  its  size,  I considered  to  be  a juvenile.  On  the 
30th  I visited  the  loch  accompanied  by  Dr  Ritchie,  and 
immediately  on  arrival,  and  when  still  some  distance  away, 
we  observed  a pair  of  grebes  accompanied  by  what  appeared 
to  be  definitely  very  young  birds.  In  an  endeavour  to 
approach  more  closely,  we  lost  sight  of  them  for  a time. 
On  again  coming  up  with  them,  the  adults  alone  were  visible 
and  the  only  young  swimming  in  the  vicinity  were  clearly 
Tufted  Ducks.  The  young  grebes  at  this  time  were  ensconced 
on  the  back  of  one  of  the  parents,  a fact  betrayed  first  by 
the  ruffled  wings  of  the  adult  and  later  by  the  appearance 
of  one  and  then  two  small  heads  above  its  back.  In  that 
position  they  were  fed  by  the  other  grebe,  the  food,  obtained 
from  one  part  of  the  loch  when  they  were  very  close  to  us, 
consisting  partly  at  any  rate  of  very  small  fish.  The  young 
appeared  to  be  three  or  four  days  old.  From  time  to  time 
they  were  shaken  into  the  water  by  the  parent  and  dived 
themselves  or  followed  the  old  birds,  calling  for  food. 

During  the  time  they  were  under  observation,  a third 
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adult  was  swimming  in  the  vicinity,  and  later  on  at  the 
different  parts  of  the  water  we  observed  a second  pair  of 
grebes  with  one,  and  possibly  more,  young  also  travelling 
on  the  back  of  one  of  the  old  birds.  This  family,  which 
was  seen  again  a few  days  later,  was  considerably  older  than 
the  one  first  seen,  and  the  young,  being  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  others,  were  largely  able  to  fend  for  themselves. 
The  normal  time  of  nesting  in  Wales  is  said  to  be  early 
May,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  two  broods  we 
observed  were  the  product  of  belated  attempts  following 
on  the  failure  of  the  first  efforts. 

Thus  the  breeding  in  Scotland  of  this  interesting  species 
is  definitely  established.  There  are  known  to  have  been 
colonies  in  Wales  since  1904;  birds  have  bred  in  certain 
of  the  southern  counties  of  England  and  in  Western  Ireland, 
and  the  books  mention  that  there  is  “some  evidence”  of 
their  having  bred  in  Perthshire.  This  evidence  is  referred 
to  by  Harvie-Brown  in  The  Fauna  of  the  Tay , but  he 
apparently  viewed  the  account,  which  was  given  by  Her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  in  The  Fields  with  some  doubt. 
The  writer  has  seen  the  actual  account  which  mentions  that 
a pair  was  observed  on  17th  April  1903,  but  makes  no  actual 
reference  to  breeding.  Apart  from  this,  the  Black-necked 
Grebe  is  an  occasional  winter  visitor  at  Scottish  waters, 
having  been  recorded  from  some  sixteen  counties.  An 
excellent  account  of  its  courtship  and  breeding  at  one  of 
the  Tring  Reservoirs  appeared  in  British  Birds , vol.  xiii., 
by  O.  G.  Pike,  whose  photographs  give  a better  idea  than 
any  of  the  coloured  illustrations  of  the  facial  characteristics 
and  general  build  of  the  birds. 

The  colonisation  by  this  species  and  by  the  Slavonian 
Grebe,  accompanied  by  a great  extension  of  the  range  of 
the  Great  Crested  species,  and  the  spread  of  several  kinds 
of  ducks,  seem  to  point  to  some  common  factor  encouraging 
dispersal,  which  is  applicable  to  the  whole  area  of  Britain. 
The  dispersal  has  not  all  been  in  the  same  direction,  the 
Slavonian  Grebe — the  most  northerly  species  — having 
established  itself  only  in  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland. 
Whether  these  extensions  are  due  to  an  overcrowding  of  the 
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older  breeding  areas,  of  which  there  is  no  clear  evidence,  to 
an  alteration  in  hitherto  unsuitable  conditions  of  the  areas 
colonised,  which  in  these  days  of  improved  drainage  seems 
unlikely,  or  indicates  simply  a natural  tendency  to  roam,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.  Possibly  each  of  these  factors  has 
contributed  somewhat  to  a result  which  has  certainly  added, 
in  a comparatively  short  time,  to  the  variety  and  interest 
of  our  Scottish  avifauna. 


Invasion  of  Crossbills  from  the  Continent. — There  has 
been  abundant  evidence  in  the  newspaper  columns  and  in  letters 
which!  have  reached  us,  that  an  extensive  immigration  of  Crossbills 
from  the  Continent  has  been  in  progress  for  a number  of  weeks. 
The  earliest  record  was  on  14th  July  from  Shetland.  The  Scotsman 
recorded  (on  16th  August)  first  arrivals  in  Orkney  on  18th  July, 
when  a pair,  exhausted,  were  taken  by  hand  on  Kirkwall  Pier. 
“ Since  then,”  says  the  writer  of  the  note,  J.  G.  M.,  “ I have  seen 
quite  a number  of  specimens  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
all  females  or  young  birds  except  two  brilliantly  red  males.  Small 
flocks  of  Crossbills,  from  four  to  seven,  have  been  seen  flitting 
about  the  gardens  in  Stromness  district  also,  and  farmers  all  over 
the  islands  report  that  the  birds  are  frequenting  their  stock-yards.  . . . 
I have  noted  that  the  birds  feed  on  dandelion  heads,  which  they 
pick  up  and  dissect  on  some  nearby  wall  in  parrot  fashion.  They 
also  devour  caterpillars  from  the  undersides  of  leaves  on  gooseberry 
and  other  bushes,  searching  the  leaves  closely  with  their  scissors-like 
beaks.  Their  natural  food  of  fir-cones  is  non-existent  in  Orkney.” 
The  notes  which  have  reached  us  are  as  follows : — 

Crossbills  in  Shetland. — On  14th  July  a male  Crossbill  was  killed 
at  Sandwick,  Shetland,  by  a cat.  I am  informed  that  several  have 
recently  been  seen  at  Fair  Isle. — J.  B.  Wingate,  Sandwick. 

Crossbills  at  Fair  Isle. — We  have  had  another  lot  of  Crossbills, 
not  so  many  as  last  year,  but  just  passing  parties,  all  July,  and  quite 
a number  of  them  adult  birds.  I have  not  seen  any  these  last  few 
days,  before  5th  August,  but  heard  a number  pass  overhead  on 
Saturday,  2nd  August. — George  Stout,  Fair  Isle. 

Crossbill  in  Fife. — I saw  a Crossbill  feeding  on  a rowan  tree  in 
my  garden  at  St  Andrews  on  5th  August.  I have  followed  bird  life 
very  closely  here  for  twenty  years  and  more  and  have  never  seen  a 
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Crossbill  alone  in  St  Andrews  before.  The  bird  was  ravenously 
devouring  the  rowan  berries. — Lt.-Col.  G.  H.  L.  Simson,  St  Andrews. 

Crossbill  in  East  Lothian. — A bird,  which  has  been  identified 
for  me  as  a Crossbill,  was  caught  near  Thorntonloch,  Dunbar,  about 
19th  August,  flying  about  some  whin  bushes. — T.  F.  Harley, 
Dunbar. 

Crossbills  over  North  Sea . — On  19th  July  the  trawler  Bluebell 
was  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  May  Lighthouse,  when  what  the 
skipper  describes  as  a large  flight  of  Crossbills  passed.  Three  of 
them  alighted  on  the  boat,  of  which  one  subsequently  escaped,  one 
died  and  the  last  was  sent  to  the  Scottish  Zoological  Park  at 
Corstorphine.  The  men  say  there  was  a thick  mist  at  the  time, 
and  they  could  not  see  in  what  direction  the  birds  were  flying,  but 
it  would  doubtless  be  in  a more  or  less  south-westerly  line.  The 
other  trawler  on  which  Crossbills  received  at  the  Zoological  Park 
landed  was  the  Theresa  Boyle , but  I shall  have  to  wait  until  she 
comes  into  port  again  before  I can  get  particulars  from  her. — 
T.  H.  Gillespie,  Scottish  Zoological  Park. 

Black  Water-Vole  in  Kinross-shire. — An  example  of  this 
well-known  variety,  or  perhaps  race,  of  the  common  Water-Vole  was 
killed  at  Mayfield  Nurseries,  Milnathort,  Kinross-shire,  on  1st  August, 
and  sent  by  Mr  S.  Christison  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  for 
identification. — Eds. 

Blackbird  Nesting  on  Ground  in  Foula. — On  24th  July 
I saw  a Blackbird’s  nest,  with  four  young.  I also  saw  both  parents. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  I have  known  of  the  Blackbird  nesting  in 
Foula.  The  nest  is  near  to  School  House,  on  Mogle  Croft,  is 
actually  on  the  ground  and  hidden  with  thick  over-hanging  grasses. 
I hope  the  young  birds  will  come  along  in  safety.  All  spring  and 
summer  I have  enjoyed  the  Blackbird’s  song  and  am  glad  to  have 
discovered  the  reason. — Wm.  Harry  Greenaway,  Foula. 
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BIRD-LIFE  ON  CRAMOND  ISLAND. 

By  J.  Kirke  Nash,  L.D.S.Ed. 

Lying  off  the  Midlothian  shore,  about  a mile  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Almond,  which  marks  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county,  Cramond  Island,  with  an  area 
slightly  under  25  acres  in  extent,  has  a wonderfully  varied 
bird-life  for  its  size.  Nearly  half  of  the  species  are  passerine 
forms,  and  these  are  apparently  accounted  for  by  the 
proximity  of  the  island  to  the  beautifully  wooded  dell 
through  which  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Almond  flow.  On 
the  island  itself  ample  cover  is  provided  by  bracken,  brush- 
wood, and  a small  plantation  of  Scots  pine  and  elder  trees, 
while  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  is  rough  and  well 
clad  with  a luxuriant  vegetation.  There  is  also  a small 
pond  of  fresh  water. 

The  island  is  approximately  a mile  in  circumference,  and 
the  highest  point  attains  a height  of  about  60  feet.  The 
east  side  is  steep  and  rocky,  the  north  side  rough  and 
boulder-strewn,  while  on  the  south  and  west,  grassy  slopes 
fall  gently  to  the  sea.  At  one  time,  the  island  was  farmed 
and  grew  excellent  potatoes,  but  for  many  years  past  it 
has  been  left  in  a state  of  nature  and  the  farm  buildings 
are  now  dwelling-houses  whose  tenants  chiefly  occupy  them 
during  the  summer  months. 

Great  stretches  of  sandy  flats — the  Drum  Sands — extend 
from  the  mainland  to  beyond  the  island,  and  across  these, 
at  low  tide,  it  is  possible  to  reach  it  on  foot.  When  left  bare 
by  the  receding  tide,  these  extensive  tracts  of  sand,  covered 
in  parts  with  mud  brought  down  by  the  river,  supply 
excellent  feeding  grounds  for  gulls,  waders,  ducks,  and  also 
rooks  from  the  neighbouring  fields,  whose  busy,  noisy 
flocks  add  considerable  animation  to  the  picturesque  scene. 
Carrion  Crows  are  occasionally  there,  and  once,  when 
approaching  the  island,  1 witnessed  an  interesting  encounter 
between  one  of  these  and  a Lesser  Black-backed  Gull,  each 
bird  in  turn  striving  to  drive  the  other  away  from  a fairly 
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large  object  lying  on  the  sand,  which  closer  inspection 
showed  to  be  a large  crab. 

During  the  breeding  season,  the  inhabitants  of  Cramond 
House  rookery  frequent  the  sands,  where  they  evidently 
obtain  a plentiful  supply  of  marine  food,  and  now  and  then 
they  extend  their  excursions  to  the  island.  Of  all  the 
birds  found  there,  the  Starling  unquestionably  attracts  most 
attention.  In  the  evenings,  for  a long  period  of  years, 
Starlings  have  congregated  to  spend  the  night,  and  the 
“roost”  which  existed  there  between  1896  and  1901  was 
well  described  by  the  late  Mr  Charles  Campbell  in  the 
Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History , 1900.  He  estimated 
the  number  of  birds  at  12,000.  The  droppings  from  such 
a vast  assemblage  ultimately  destroyed  the  pine  trees  on 
which  the  birds  perched  and  they  were  compelled  to  seek 
new  quarters. 

In  the  Scottish  Naturalist,  1929,  I gave  a further 
account  of  this  “ roost,”  where  in  1928  I found  Starlings 
again  occupying  the  old  site,  the  pines  having  been 
supplanted  by  elder  trees  which  had  undoubtedly  sprung 
from  seeds  carried  there  by  the  birds  during  the  former 
occupation.  The  trees  average  about  20  feet  high  and 
form  a veritable  wood.  I estimated  the  colony  then  at 
2000  birds.  These  congregations  are  usually  described 
as  “winter  roosts,”  but  throughout  July  1930  I found  the 
roost  frequented  by  nearly  as  many  birds  as  during  the 
previous  autumn. 

Before  settling  down  for  the  night  many  of  them 
resorted  to  an  adjoining  grass  field,  where  they  busily 
searched  for  food,  and  their  brown  plumage  clearly  indicated 
that  the  majority  of  them  were  birds  of  the  year.  Chaf- 
finches and  Greenfinches  are  familiar  during  the  summer 
months  and  the  Common  Linnet  is  a most  attractive  bird 
throughout  the  year.  During  one  June  afternoon  I found 
no  fewer  than  six  nests  of  this  species  with  eggs,  and  on 
1 2th  July  last  I got  a fairly  late  nest  with  six  eggs.  Most 
of  the  nests  were  in  elder  bushes.  The  Skylark  and  the 
Meadow  Pipit  are  well-known  breeding  species,  and  in  a 
nest  of  the  latter  a Cuckoo  was  reared  during  the  summer 
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of  1928.  On  an  early  March  morning,  I once  encountered 
a flock  of  over  forty  Meadow  Pipits,  on  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  island,  presumably  a migration  movement. 
The  Pied  Wagtail  is  another  familiar  bird,  which  I believe 
nests,  and  the  Common  Wren  also  comes  under  notice,  the 
tiny  bird’s  loud  outburst  of  song  compelling  one’s  attention. 

The  Hedge-Sparrow  and  the  Robin  are  resident  breeding 
species,  and  during  the  summer  of  1928  a nest  of  the  latter 
occupied  one  of  the  most  unique  situations  I have  ever 
known.  It  was  built  in  the  terminal  folds  of  a herring-net, 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  an  open  shed,  the  nest  being 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  this  swinging  cradle 
a brood  was  successfully  reared.  The  Whitethroat  is  a 
summer  visitor  and  probably  nests.  Of  the  Thrush  family, 
the  Blackbird  and  the  Song  Thrush  are  much  in  evidence, 
a fair  number  of  nests  being  found  each  season  and  in  the 
spring  of  1929  I found  a dead  Fieldfare.  The  only  record 
I have  of  the  Wheatear  on  the  island  was  given  by  Mr 
Charles  Campbell  in  the  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History , 
1893,  and  is  of  exceptional  interest  owing  to  the  extremely 
early  date,  the  bird  having  been  seen  on  13th  January. 

The  Common  Swallow  is  an  annual  visitant  and  nests 
in  the  out-buildings. 

The  most  extraordinary  occurrence  in  the  bird-life  of  the 
island  was  the  capture  of  a Tengmalm’s  Owl  in  the  winter  of 
i860.  It  was  taken  alive  on  the  farm  buildings  by  Messrs 
Philip  and  James  Lumley,  who  had  visited  the  island  to 
shoot  ducks.  It  was  killed  and  preserved  by  Mr  Hutchison, 
gardener  and  taxidermist,  Cramond  House,  and  was  in  his 
possession  till  his  death  in  the  late  eighties,  when  his  effects 
were  disposed  of,  and  Mr  Bruce  Campbell,  to  whom  I am 
indebted  for  these  particulars,  believes  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Earl  of  Haddington. 

The  Kestrel  is  occasionally  seen,  and  I once  suddenly 
surprised  a Merlin  in  a small  enclosure. 

The  Cormorant  is  familiar  round  the  shore,  and  during 
the  winter  months  large  flocks  of  Mallard  and  Wigeon 
frequent  the  surrounding  sea.  Last  summer  I saw  a nest 
of  the  former  with  ten  eggs,  close  to  the  beach,  on  the  east 
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side,  and  at  the  end  of  the  previous  March  I counted  fifty- 
four  Scaup-Ducks  close  to  the  island. 

A female  Goosander  has  also  come  under  my  notice,  in 
early  Spring,  as  it  settled  on  an  outlying  reef. 

The  Sheld-Duck  has  not  been  observed  for  a long  period, 
but  it  nested  in  former  years,  as  the  following  notes  by 
Mr  William  Evans  testify— 

1 873,  June. — Two  eggs  taken  by  James  Hutchison  on 
Cramond  Island. 

1884,  3rd  May. — Nest  with  ten  eggs  taken  on  Cramond 
Island  (Hutchison). 

and  Mr  R.  M.  Adam  tells  me  he  found  a nest  with  eggs  on 
the  western  side,  a few  feet  above  high-water  mark,  on 
2nd  June  1906. 

The  “calls”  of  various  waders  frequenting  the  sands 
and  the  shore-line  are  delightful  interludes  in  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  this  island  home  — Curlews,  Redshanks, 
Lapwings,  Oyster-Catchers  and,  less  frequently,  Bar-tailed 
Godwits  and  Ringed  Plovers.  At  rarer  intervals  the 
Common  Sandpiper  and  the  Whimbrel  also  visit  the  island. 

Mr  G.  A.  Morgan  has  a specimen  of  the  latter  which  he 
shot  there  some  years  ago.  The  Lapwing  has  nested  during 
the  last  two  seasons.  In  1929,  I found  four  nests,  and  they 
have  further  increased  this  year. 

Gulls  are  very  numerous  and  include  the  following 
species : the  Common  Gull,  the  Herring-Gull,  the  Black- 
headed Gull  and  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Black  - backed 
Gulls. 

In  the  early  autumn,  Skuas  are  often  observed  pursuing 
the  gulls  and  terns,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  I have  seen 
the  Great  Skua.  The  Great  Crested  Grebe  comes  close 
inshore  during  the  winter  months  and  the  harsh  cries 
of  Common  and  Sandwich  Terns  are  heard  all  around 
throughout  the  summer,  as  there  are  colonies  of  these 
birds  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Inchmickery,  which  is 
only  a mile  and  a quarter  to  the  north.  They  are  constant 
visitors,  and  I yet  hope  to  include  the  former  as  a nesting 
species. 
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The  Ring  Dove  is  a bird  one  would  hardly  expect  to 
find  on  this  outlying  island,  yet  it  breeds,  and  I have  handled 
the  eggs  in  the  nest.  Strange  to  say,  the  House-Sparrow 
is  never  seen,  although  the  village  of  Cramond  is  only  about 
a mile  distant.  The  fact  that  the  island  is  often  deserted 
by  human  beings,  may  account  for  its  absence. 


THE  COMMON  NAMES  OF  FISHES.* 

To  people  living  on  the  seacoast  and  depending  largely  on 
the  sea  for  their  livelihood,  the  fishes  they  catch  and  the 
common  marine  animals  they  see  are  of  special  interest. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  such  creatures  known 
under  a wide  variety  of  names,  which  often  alter  from 
place  to  place,  as  dialects  change.  It  must  be  a common 
experience  for  many  to  hear  fishermen  using  names  for 
fishes  which  convey  nothing  to  the  listener. 

While  no  list  of  these  local  names  has  been  published, 
a glossary  of  the  names  used  in  Scotland  for  fishes  taken  in 
Scottish  waters  has  been  recently  compiled  by  the  Fishery 
Board  for  Scotland.  The  synonyms  of  a few  of  the  com- 
moner shellfish  have  also  been  included.  At  present  this 
glossary  has  been  issued  for  private  circulation,  but  it  is 
understood  that,  should  there  be  any  considerable  demand, 
a printed  edition  may  be  issued  for  general  use. 

The  list  of  these  popular  names  is  surprisingly  long. 
Naturally  the  common  shore  forms  which  are  met'  with 
every  day  have  many  appellations  of  their  own.  Crabs,  for 
example,  have  forty-two  synonyms  listed.  So,  also,  the 
commoner  food  fishes  such  as  the  Haddock,  Cod,  Saithe, 
Herring  and  Plaice,  on  which  so  much  of  the  industry 
depends,  are  variously  named.  For  example,  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland  the  Cod  is  termed  “Poor  John,”  when  in  poor 
condition,  “Purr,”  when  small,  or  “ Stuckie.”  In  Caithness 
badly  fed  Cod  with  a large  head  and  thin  body  are  termed 

* Glossary  of  names  used  in  Scotland  for  Fishes  taken  in  Scottish 
waters.  Issued  by  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  1930. 
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“Shingler”  or  “Sousler”  Cod.  In  the  Moray  Firth  we  find 
such  names  as  “Block5’  Cod,  “Duncan,”  or  “ Poullach.” 
Some  terms  are  fairly  general,  such  as  “ Rock  ” or  “ Warey  ” 
Cod  for  fish  which  have  fed  near  rocks  and  have  assumed 
the  richer  pigment  typical  of  the  weedy  shore  areas. 

The  origin  of  these  local  terms  should  form  an  interesting 
study.  Some  are  obviously  descriptive  but  the  meaning 
of  others  is  more  obscure.  The  name  “Lobster-Toad”  for 
the  Spider-Crab  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  rather  striking 
resemblance  this  animal  bears  to  the  hunched  up  position 
a toad  so  often  assumes.  The  term  “wind-fish”  for  salted 
air-dried  cod  is  significant  of  the  process  used  in  preserving 
the  fish.  The  old  Gaelic  and  Scandinavian  tongues  doubt- 
less originated  some  of  the  names  in  the  north  and  west. 
Other  names  are  simply  trade  names,  for  example  those 
given  to  the  Herring  with  the  reproductive  organs  in 
different  states  of  development,  a special  term  being 
necessary,  since  the  condition  of  the  fish  affects  its  curing 
value. 

A copy  of  this  interesting  glossary  may  be  consulted  by 
the  public  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 


Linnets  Nesting  among  Grass. — For  some  years  back  on 
Aberlady  Links,  Linnets  have  taken  to  nesting  in  the  grass  in 
situations  similar  to  those  of  the  Meadow  Pipit.  This  habit  does 
not  seem  to  be  entirely  due  to  lack  of  the  usual  nesting  sites, 
as  one  nest  found  this  season  was  quite  close  to  a clump  of 
Buckthorn.  Nests  in  this  kind  of  situation  are  exceedingly  well 
concealed. — David  Hamilton,  Edinburgh. 

Blackbird’s  Unusual  Nest. — In  April  this  year  a Blackbird’s 
nest,  which  was  decorated  externally  with  a number  of  large  white 
feathers,  was  found.  It  was  built  in  a whin,  quite  close  to  a loch 
frequented  by  a number  of  Swans.  Though  the  nest  was  visible 
from  a distance  nevertheless,  a friend  accustomed  to  nesting,  passed 
it  by.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  see  the  bird  sitting  on 
this  nest,  but  it  only  contained  two  eggs  when  discovered. — David 
Hamilton,  Edinburgh. 
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LAND  AND  FRESH-WATER  MOLLUSCA  OF 
GREAT  CUMBRAE. 

By  D.  K.  Kevan. 

The  Census  of  the  Distribution  of  British  Land  and  Fresh- 
water Mollusca  published  in  the  Roebuck  Memorial  Number 
of  The  Journal  of  Conchology , June  1921,  recognised  the 
authenticated  occurrence  of  68  species  (out  of  163  taken 
into  account  by  the  Census)  in  the  “ Clyde  Isles,”  embracing 
Arran,  Bute,  Cumbrae,  etc.  Since  that  date,  no  addition 
has  been  recorded,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  topography 
of  this  particular  area  tends  to  limit  the  number  of  species 
to  be  found  there;  howbeit  this  number  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  records  of  many  other  and  larger 
Scottish  districts  which,  by  reason  of  distance  and  inaccess- 
ibility, have  so  far  received  scant  attention  from  the 
conchologist. 

The  island  of  Great  Cumbrae  is  a small  island,  not  much 
more  than  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  there  is  not  that 
variation  of  scenery  that  would  lead  one  to  expect  to  find 
an  abundance  of  species  of  mollusca  in  such  a limited  area. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  total  number  of  species  on  Great 
Cumbrae  must  be  far  below  the  total  recorded  from  the 
Clyde  Isles  as  a whole. 

Last  Whitsun  (at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Elmhirst — of  the 
Marine  Biological  Station  at  Millport — who  is  interested  in 
cataloguing  the  fauna  of  Great  Cumbrae,  and  from  whom 
I received  all  possible  assistance)  I was  able  to  explore 
some  small  part  of  the  island.  Three  days  were  at  my 
disposal,  but  owing  to  incessant  and  heavy  rain  on  the  last 
day,  I was  only  able  to  utilise  two,  during  which  I took  or 
noted  26  species  of  mollusca.  The  area  explored  was 
very  small : Farland  Point ; the  marshy  land  from  the  end 
of  Millport  past  the  Marine  Station  up  to  the  Lion  Rock ; 
walls  and  burns  on  the  way  to  Minnemoer  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  Minnemoer  (the  loch)  itself.  I have  no 
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doubt,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  species  could  be  much 
extended  by  an  exploration  of  the  rest  (the  largest  part) 
of  the  island,  although,  for  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  most 
improbable  that  the  total  would  anything  like  approach  that 
of  the  “ Clyde  Isles”  as  a whole. 

The  mollusca  taken  or  noted  in  the  period  mentioned 
comprise  the  under-noted  species,  in  the  order  of  and 
named  according  to  the  Roebuck  Census.  Any  differences 
in  nomenclature,  from  that  used  in  “ Fauna  and  Flora  of  the 
Clyde  Area”  ( British  Association  Handbook')  are  stated  in 
parentheses. 

1.  Agriolimax  agrestis. 

2.  „ L^EVIS. 

3.  Hyalinia  crystallina. 

4.  „ CELLARIA. 

5.  „ ALLIARIA. 

6.  „ NITIDULA. 

7.  Arion  ATER. 

8.  „ SUBFUSCUS. 

9.  „ MINIMUS. 

10.  „ CIRCUMSCRIPTUS. 

11.  Pyramidula  ( = Helix)  rotundata. 

12.  Hygromia  ( = Helix)  hispida. 

13.  Helix  aspersa. 

14.  Helix  nemoralis. 

15.  COCHLICOPA  LUBRICA. 

16.  Pupa  umbilicata  ( = cylindracea). 

17.  Vertigo  antivertigo. 

18.  Clausilia  bidentata  ( = perversa). 

19.  Carychium  minimum. 

20.  Ancylus  fluviatilis. 

21.  Limn^ea  peregra. 

22.  „ PALUSTRIS. 

23.  „ TRUNCATULA. 

24.  PlSIDIUM  CASERTANUM. 

25.  „ HIBERNICUM. 

26.  „ PERSONATUM. 

[NOTE. — ( a ) The  nomenclature  of  Pisidia  employed  in  “Fauna  and 
Flora  of  the  Clyde  Area”  would  appear  to  be  that  of  Jeffreys.  As 
this  has  been  superseded  and  various  species  of  Pisidia  added,  it  is 
impossible  to  indicate  the  synonyms  in  connection  with  this  genus. 

( b ) Vertigo  antivertigo  has  been  authenticated  by  Prof.  A.  E, 
Boycott,  and  the  Pisidia  by  Mr  Chas,  Oldham.] 
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The  most  interesting  specimens  obtained  were  those  of 
Limncea  peregra  and  Limncea  palustris  from  a marshy  pool 
on  Farland  Point,  the  former  being  long  spired  and  tending 
towards  the  shape  of  L.  palustris , the  latter  being  large, 
strongly  and  irregularly  striated,  with  the  dark  brown 
colouring  frequently  speckled  with  lighter  brown;  and  both, 
particularly  in  the  adult  shell,  being  much  eroded,  not  only 
at  the  spire,  but  in  streaks  and  patches  on  the  whorls,  often 
extending  to  the  aperture.  I am  not  satisfied  that  this 
“ erosion  ” can  be  put  down  with  certainty  to  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  water,  and  having  met  with  Limncea 
with  similar  disfigurement  in  dissimilar  environment,  the 
question  of  attempted  cannibalism  (a  vice  not  unknown 
in  this  Genus)  cannot  be  entirely  ignored  as  a possible 
explanation. 

In  addition  to  the  26  species  which  I found  present 
in  Great  Cumbrae  in  the  short  time  and  in  the  limited  area 
indicated,  the  following  are  specifically  mentioned  (as 
occurring  in  Cumbrae)  in  “F'auna  and  Flora  of  the  Clyde 
Area  ” 

1.  ZONITOIDES  EXCAVATUS  (HYALINIA  EXCAVATA). 

2.  Sphyradium  edentulum  (Vertigo  edentula). 

3.  SUCCINEA  PUTRIS. 

4.  Planorbis  nautileus. 

I have  little  doubt  that  these  may  still  be  found,  and  that 
a more  extensive  and  intensive  search  would  reveal  many 
further  species  of  Limacidae,  Zonitidae,  and  Helicidae,  with 
probably  some  Pupidae,  Limnaeidae,  and  Planorbidae,  etc., 
and  I hope  within  the  next  year  to  be  able  to  pay  Cumbrae 
another  visit  in  order  to  add  to  the  list  of  mollusca  I have 
so  far  been  able  to  record. 
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Wigeon  Breeding  in  Angus.— In  The  Distribution  of  Birds 
in  Scotland  by  Miss  Rintoul  and  Miss  Baxter,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Wigeon  “has  bred”  in  the  County  of  Angus.  It  is  now  apparently 
well  established  as  a breeding  species.  In  June  of  1928  I observed 
not  fewer  than  twenty  pairs  on  a small  loch  in  the  county,  and  some 
six  or  more  pairs  at  that  time  had  young.  Approximately  the  same 
numbers  were  seen  when  I visited  the  place  again  on  6th  June 
this  year.  The  variety  of  birds  on  or  about  the  loch  is  so  varied 
that  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a list.  They  included  Curlew, 
Redshank,  Snipe,  Oystercatcher,  Reed  Bunting,  Sedge  Warbler, 
Coot,  Waterhen,  Little  Grebe,  Great  Crested  Grebe,  Mute  Swan, 
Black-headed  Gull  (a  large  colony),  Common  Tern  (about  thirty 
pairs  observed  this  year  but  not  in  1928),  Wild  Duck,  Teal,  Tufted 
Duck,  Wigeon,  Pochard  (about  eight  birds  observed  this  year, 
none  in  1928)  and  Shoveller. — Charles  G.  Connell,  Edinburgh. 


BOOK  NOTICE 

We  have  been  favoured  by  the  publishers  (Ferd.  Diimmlers  Verlag  : 
Berlin  and  Bonn,  1929)  with  a copy  of  an  important  Monograph  on 
a group  of  tiny  two-winged  Flies  known  as  Phoridae.  The  work  is 
priced  at  12  marks  and  is  a model  of  what  a monograph  should  be.  It 
contains  over  200  large  quarto  pages,  and  is  furnished  with  two  full- 
sized  plates  and  49  text-illustrations.  To  the  student  of  Diptera  this  is 
an  important  work,  since  it  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  Phoridae,  a critical  enumeration  of  the  type-specimens 
of  the  various  species,  and  an  exhaustive  series  of  sections  dealing  with 
the  natural  relationships,  anatomy,  and  classification  of  the  several 
genera.  A key  for  the  determination  of  genera  follows,  then  comes  a 
complete  revision  of  these  genera  and  the  creation  of  several  new 
genera  and  species.  A later  section  deals  with  geographical  distribution, 
and  this  is  followed  by  a full  bibliography  and  a complete  index  of 
authors,  genera  and  species.  The  title  of  the  work  is  Revision  der 
Phoriden.  To  anyone  working  at  the  group  it  is  indispensable  ; it  is 
a mine  of  valuable  information  and  is  issued  at  an  extraordinarily 
low  price. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  HUMBLE  BEES  AND  WASPS 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

By  W.  B.  R.  Laidlaw,  B.Sc. 

I.  Humble  Bees. 

The  great  majority  of  my  notes  are  made  in  Aberdeen 
and  district,  amended  by  three  weeks’  collecting  in  Mull  and 
some  observations  in  Edinburgh. 

In  Aberdeenshire  the  following  have  been  taken : — 
Bombus  pratorum , B.  terrestris , B.  lucorum , B.  lapponicus , 
B.  agrorum , B.  lapidarius , B.  derhamellus , B.  ho  r tor  uni, 
B.  distinguendus , B.  jonellus , Psithyrus  distinctus. 

In  Edinburgh  I have  only  seen  the  following: — 
B.  pratorum , A.  terrestris , A.  lucorum , A.  agrorum , A.  /#//- 
danus , A.  hortorum , and  Psithyrus  barbutellus , and  in  Isle 
of  Mull,  B.  pratorum,  B.  lucorum,  B.  agrorum,  B.  derhamellus , 
A.  hortorum , Psithyrus  distinctus , and  AT  barbutellus. 

As  regards  frequency,  the  three  really  common  Aber- 
deen species  are  A.  pratorum,  A.  lucorum,  and  A.  hortorum. 
A.  agrorum  and  A.  lapponicus  are  also  abundant  but  less  so 
than  the  first  three — A.  agrorum  generally  and  A.  lapponicus 
locally  so.  In  one  locality  in  early  July  the  bees  visiting 
Raspberry  flowers  were  almost  exclusively  A.  lapponicus 
queens,  and  a few  workers ; every  bush  was  alive  with  them 
and  only  here  and  there  an  isolated  lucorum  and  hortorum 
was  present.  A.  agrorum  is  slightly  less  common  in  gardens 
than  some  species. 

The  remainder  I have  seen  less  frequently.  A.  terrestris 
is  not  uncommon,  but'  one  will  see  twenty  lucorum  for  every 
one  of  terrestris.  All  are  the  dark  variety,  in  some  cases  the 
brown  prothoracic  band  is  nearly  obsolete,  and  all  have 
a distinctly  shaggy  appearance,  in  contrast  to  the  even- 
coated  lucorum.  In  Edinburgh  it  is  common. 

A.  lapidarius  I have  always  found  a coastal  species 
although  I took  one  queen  far  inland.  In  Edinburgh 
184  Q 
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district  the  workers  are  very  abundant  on  the  dunes 
where  Lotus  corniculatus  abounds.  This  season  I have  only 
seen  four  queens  in  Aberdeen,  but  the  species  is  not  common 
and  probably  local. 

B.  derhamellus  I have  seen  on  the  coast  twice,  but  I 
have  been  told  they  are  common  further  inland  in  lanes. 

B.jonellus  is  fairly  common  on  moors  in  similar  localities 

to  lapponicus. 

B.  distinguendus — I took  four  queens  on  the  15th  June 
in  my  garden,  and  later,  two  workers  about  six  miles  apart. 

Psithyrus  distinctus  is  the  only  common  one  of  the  genus 
in  Aberdeen. 

Of  the  Edinburgh  species  B.  terrestris , agrcrum  and 
hortorum  are  abundant ; B.  pratorum , lucorum  and  lapidarius 
are  common.  The  only  Psithyrus  I have  seen  there  is 
Ps.  barbutellus. 

Of  the  Mull  species  B.  pratorum , hortorum , lucorum  and 
agrorum  are  abundant ; B.  derhamellus  is  less  common  and 
I have  only  seen  it  on  the  coast  both  east  and  west. 

Psithyrus  distinctus  and  Ps.  barbutellus  are  also  repre- 
sented. 

Seasonal  History.  — The  table  on  p.  123  has  been 
made  chiefly  for  Aberdeen.  Where  noted  in  Edinburgh  or 
Mull  this  is  indicated  in  brackets  (Ed)  or  (M). 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  B.  pratorum  is  easily 
the  earliest  to  appear,  and  B.  hortorum  and  distinguendus 
the  last.  Terrestris  and  lucorum  are  the  second  earliest  to 
pratorum , then  come  lapponicus , agrorum , lapidarius  from 
mid- May — and  probably  jonellus.  B.  derhamellus  is  said  to 
be  an  early  species  by  Sladen. 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  workers  appear 
about  a month  or  four  weeks  later,  and  the  males  three 
weeks  subsequently,  which  are  followed  about  a fortnight 
later  by  the  young  queens.  The  exception  is  found  in 
B.  hortorum  where  the  workers  follow  three  weeks  after  the 
appearance  of  the  queens,  or  less,  the  males  appearing  four 
weeks  later. 

In  Aberdeenshire,  and  from  what  I have  seen  of 
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Edinburgh  and  Mull  during  this  year  and  in  the  past,  I think 
it  is  generally  true  to  say  in  connection  with  northern  and 
southern  forms  that  : — 

B.  lucorum  replaces  B.  terrestris  in  the  north  partially. 

B.  hortorum  replaces  B.  ruderatus  in  the  north  com- 
pletely. 


Species. 

Season. 

Queen. 

Worker. 

Drone. 

I.  B. pratorum. 

Early  April. 

Early  June. 

End  June. 

2.  B.  terrestris. 

End  April  - early 
May. 

Mid  June. 

Mid  July  (Ed). 

3.  B.  lucorum. 

Late  April -early 
May. 

Late  July  (Virgin 
? ) (M). 

Mid  June. 

Mid  July  (Ed). 

4.  B.  lapponicus. 

Middle  May. 

1st  week  July 
(probably  end 
June). 

5.  B.  agrorum. 

Late  May -early 
June. 

Late  July  (Virgin 
9 ) (M). 

End  June. 

3rd  week  July  (M). 

6.  B.  lapidarius. 

Late  May -early 
June. 

2nd  week  July. 

Early  August  (Ed). 

7.  B.  derhamellus. 

End  May  (prob- 
ably missed 

earlier). 

3rd  week  July  (M) 
(missed  earlier). 

1st  week  Aug.  (M). 

8.  B.  hortorum. 

Early  June. 

4th  week  July 
(Virgin  ?)  (M). 

3rd  week  June. 

2nd  week  July. 

9.  B.  distinguendus. 

Middle  June. 

2nd  week  July. 

10.  B.  jonellus. 

Late  June  (prob- 
ably noted  late). 

Psithyrus  distinctus. 

3rd  week  May. 

3rd  week  July  (M). 

,,  barbutellus. 

2nd  week  July 
(Ed)  (noted  late). 

B.  distinguendus  replaces  B:  latreillellus  in  the  north 
completely. 

Ps.  distinctus  replaces  Ps.  vestalis  in  the  north  com- 
pletely. 

B.  terrestris  is  definitely  more  common  in  Edinburgh 
than  Aberdeen,  and  apparently  completely  absent  from 
Mull,  where  lucorum  is  universal  from  the  coast  to  the 
hilltops.  The  workers  in  high  altitudes  are  larger,  and 
the  males  have  the  yellow  distinctly  brownish. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  plants  frequented,  those 
most  often  visited  being  indicated  by  an  asterisk : — 

B.  pratorum. — Queens — Gooseberry,*  Dandelion,  Rhodo- 
dendron, Cotoneaster : the  workers  are  common  on 
Cotoneaster,  Rhododendron,  Diervilla  and  later 
Centaurea  and  Raspberry  : the  males  on  Raspberry* 
and  especially  Brambles,*  also  Composites,  Knap- 
weed, Thistle. 

B.  terrestris. — Queens — Flowering  currant*  especially 
where  it  grows : the  workers  on  most  garden 
plants,  Labiates  and  Composites  : the  drones  with 
lucorum  swarm  on  Thistle  and  garden  composites. 

B.  lucorum. — Queens  on  Whin,  Sallow,*  Osier,  Blaeberry, 
Rhododendron  * and  virgin  queens  on  Bramble. 
Workers  in  Lupin,  Broom,  Spiraea,  Bramble,* 
Clover,  Heath.*  Males  — Garden  Composites, 
Bramble,  Ragwort,  Thistle. 

B.  lapponicus.  — Queens  — Rhododendron*  Blaeberry* 
Raspberry.  Workers — Raspberry.* 

B.  agrorum. — Queens — Primula,*  Viola  tricolor,*  Wall- 
flower, Rhododendron  (few),  garden  Centaurea, 
Bramble.  Workers — Bramble,  Seal  Heal,  Louse- 
wort,  Thistle,  Woundwort  and  Labiatse  generally, 
Burdock,*  Leguminosae,  Purple  Loosestrife.  Males 
-—Composites. 

B.  lapidarius. — Queens  — Dandelion,  Tulip,  Rhodo- 

dendron. Workers — Sea  Pink,*  Bird’s  foot  Trefoil,* 
Harebell.  Males — Knapweed. 

B.  derhamellus. — Queens— Purple  Vetch,  Lotus  cornicu- 
latus,  Wallflower.  Workers  — Bramble,  Purple 
Loosestrife.  Males — Knapweed. 

B.  hortorum.  — Queens  — Rhododendron,  Wallflower, 

Diervilla,  Lupin,  Monkshood,*  Delphinium.* 
Workers  — Bramble,  Thistle,  Composites,  Monks- 
hood,* Lupin,*  Delphinium,*  Diervilla.  Males — 
Bramble,*  Foxglove,  Composites  (garden).  Monks- 
hood,* 
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B.  distinguendus. — Queens — Lupin,  Diervilla,  Mullein. 
Workers — Mullein,  Alstroemeria. 

B.  jonellus. — Queens — Blaeberry,*  Rhododendron,  Erica. 

Psithyrus  distinctus. — Females  • — Ribes  sp.  Rhododen- 
dron. 

Psithyrus  barbutellus.— Females — Composites. 

Neither  Sladen,  1907,  nor  Saunders  (Hym.  Acul.,  1896) 
mention  Aberdeenshire  as  a locality  for  Bombus  jonellus 
or  B.  distinguendus.  For  jonellus  their  Scottish  localities 
are  Perthshire  and  Lerwick,  Shetland  (Saunders) : more 
widely  distributed  north  and  west  than  in  the  south  and 
east  (Sladen).  For  B.  distinguendus  Saunders  says,  under 
B.  latreillellus : “ The  var.  distinguendus  is  rare,  but  has 
occurred  at  . . . Perth ; ( McGregor ),  Dumfries ; (Service), 
N.  Uist  ; (Dale)!'  Sladen  mentioned  Perthshire  and 
Orkney.1 

1 We  have  records  of  B.  jonellus  from  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Bute 
(Arran),  Dumbarton,  Edinburgh,  Forfar,  Inverness,  Lanark,  Perth  and 
the  Outer  Hebrides  (S.  Uist)  and  of  B.  distinguendus  from  Aberdeen, 
Dumfries,  Haddington,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  Sutherland  and  the  Outer 
Hebrides  (S.  Uist). — Eds. 


(To  be  continued!) 
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Red  Deer  Remains  from  Orkney. — The  Royal  Scottish 
Museum  has  just  received  from  Major  J.  W.  Cursiter,  a welcome 
collection  consisting  of  a number  of  bones  of  Red  Deer  ( Cervus 
elaphus ) from  Orkney.  The  small  series  of  bones  exhibits  in  brief 
the  extent  of  the  duration  of  Red  Deer  upon  these  Islands,  for  it 
represents  three  significant  periods.  A number  of  limb  bones, 
femur,  tibia,  radius  and  ulna,  metatarsal  and  phalanges,  were  found 
between  tide-marks  at  Sebay,  Deer  Bay,  in  1906,  and  the  deer  to 
which  they  belonged  probably  lived  when  the  bed  of  peat,  now 
under  the  waves,  was  a bog  above  sea-level.  Two  portions  of  antler 
come  from  the  Great  Moss  at  Tankerness,  and  one  of  these  is  of 
special  interest  since  it  is  a severed  burr  which  has  clearly  been 
cut  off  the  beam  of  the  antler  by  human  agency.  Then  lastly,  there 
is  the  hinder  portion  of  a Red  Deer’s  skull,  bearing  the  base  of  one 
very  fresh  rugged  antler,  and  a burr,  which  like  the  cranium  and  the 
other  antler,  shows  marks  of  cutting.  This  was  obtained  amongst 
the  deposits  in  the  Broch  of  Lyking,  and  probably  marks  a time 
when  Red  Deer  were  nearing  the  period  of  their  extinction  in 
Orkney. — James  Ritchie. 

First  Record  of  Stock  Dove  Breeding  in  Bute. — In 

Mr  J.  M.  M ‘William’s  careful  work  on  the  Birds  of  the  Island 
of  Bute  (p,  88)  full  particulars  are  given  from  published  records  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Stock  Dove  ( Columha  oenas ) in  Bute,  but 
as  the  author  states,  “ The  possibility  of  its  having  been  overlooked 
before  1899  [when  three  birds  were  seen  there  for  the  first  time] 
must,  however,  be  taken  into  account.” 

While  reading  through  some  MSS.  notes  by  the  late  Mr  R.  H. 
Read,  I came  across  a record  of  a Stock  Dove’s  nest  with  two  eggs 
on  the  point  of  hatching,  found  by  him  on  a ledge  of  rock  in  a 
wood  at  the  north  end  of  Bute,  on  21st  April  1897,  so  that  this 
species  was  established  there  five  years  before  Mr  J.  Robertson 
found  the  first  recorded  nest  in  1902. — F.  C.  R.  Jourdain, 
Bournemouth. 
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HARD  WEATHER  AND  MORTALITY 
IN  THE  SEA* 

The  wholesale  destruction  of  marine  forms  by  sudden 
weather  changes  is  often  very  evident  when,  for  example, 
we  see  the  shore  strewn  with  a multitude  of  animals  washed 
up  by  a stormy  sea.  To  the  naturalist  such  a sight  has  its 
compensations  for,  while  he  may  deplore  the  damage,  he 
will  find  many  treasures  laid  at  his  feet  which,  as  a rule,  are 
beyond  his  reach.  Extremes  of  temperature  such  as  severe 
frost  or  excessive  heat  are  often  destructive  to  life  in  shallow 
waters.  While  similar  events  may  occur  in  the  open  sea 
they  are  much  less  liable  to  be  noticed  and  few  are  on 
record.  The  classic  example  is  the  widespread  destruction 
of  the  Tile-fish  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the 
Newfoundland  banks,  in  1882,  when  other  species  also  were 
affected.  The  cause  was  thought  to  be  the  sudden  influx  of 
a body  of  very  cold  water  on  the  grounds  inhabited  by  the 
fish.  Other  instances  of  a similar  nature,  but  on  a smaller 
scale,  have  from  time  to  time  been  reported.  Large 
numbers  of  dead  Cod  were  seen  off  Labrador  in  1876,  and 
Haddock  in  big  numbers  were  encountered  off  the  coasts 
of  Lapland  and  Norway  in  1789. 

A more  interesting  case  for  British  naturalists  occurred 
early  in  1929,  during  a period  which  will  be  remembered 
over  the  country  for  the  continued  and  intense  frost. 
The  area  where  this  phenomenon  was  observed  lay  in  a 
restricted  portion  of  the  southern  North  Sea,  and  followed 
an  exceptionally  cold  spell  of  weather  in  the  beginning  of 
March  1929.  A number  of  other  unusual  events  were 
observed  in  the  waters  off  the  continental  coasts,  such  as 
the  presence  of  numbers  of  small  Sturgeon  and  the  increased 
numbers  of  Flounders  taken.  These  fish,  it  is  assumed, 
were  driven  from  the  rivers  by  the  intense  cold.  The 

* “ On  the  unusual  Mortality  amongst  Fish  during  March  and 
April  1929,  in  the  North  Sea,5;  J.  R.  Lumby  and  G.  T.  Atkinson  in 
Journal  du  Conseil,  vol.  iv.,  No.  3,  December  1929. 
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chief  evidence  of  widespread  destruction,  however,  was  the 
number  of  dead  Soles  found  in  the  catches  during  March 
and  April 

In  the  course  of  ordinary  trawling  operations  an 
occasional  fish,  obviously  dead  before  entering  the  trawl, 
is  brought  up,  but  in  the  present  case  during  the  period 
under  review  numbers  of  dead  fish,  mostly  Soles,  but  also 
Brill,  Cod,  Dabs,  Plaice  and  even  crabs  were  brought  aboard. 
Most  of  these  had  evidently  been  dead  for  some  time ; many 
could  be  recognised  by  the  chafed  skin,  but  others  could 
not,  and  a close  examination  was  needed. 

The  majority  of  the  earlier  reports  were  received  from 
an  area  lying  just  off  the  Dutch  coast,  but  later  other  small 
areas  lying  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  main  patch  were 
indicated.  In  all  an  area  about  200  miles  long  with  a width 
of  about  50  miles  was  affected  to  a greater  or  less  degree. 
The  authors  show  that  hydrographical  conditions  were  so 
exceptional  that  they  may  well  have  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  increased  mortality. 

Along  the  continental  shores  temperatures  were  very  low 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  while  the  temperature 
of  the  water  along  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England  did  not  vary  much  from  the  normal.  Along  the 
eastern  shores  as  far  as  the  Skagerack  there  was  a 
relatively  wide  belt  of  water  below  o°  C.  and  considerably 
below  normal,  while  on  the  North  German  and  Danish  coasts 
there  were  considerable  quantities  of  ice.  Such  a spell  of 
cold  weather  may  well  have  killed  large  numbers  of  fish, 
especially  if  the  fall  took  place  suddenly. 

In  parts  of  the  southern  North  Sea  the  catches  of 
Soles  were  greatly  enhanced  during  the  early  months  of 
1929,  but  on  the  Danish  coast  the  catches  were  below  the 
mean,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  had  been  an  extensive 
offshore  migration. 
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Wild  Life  of  Scotland. 
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THE  CONVOLVULUS  HAWK-MOTH  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

The  Convolvulus  Hawk-Moth  ( Sphinx  convolvuli)  is  a well- 
known,  though  an  erratic,  visitor  to  the  British  Isles.  When 
it  occurs  it  usually  appears  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  examples 
of  the  adult  which  are  observed  in  this  country  have 
immigrated  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  species 
is  found  over  the  whole  world,  and  has  an  exceptionally 
powerful  flight.  If  the  data  were  sufficiently  numerous  and 
precise,  which  unfortunately  is  not  the  case,  it  might  be 
possible  to  correlate  the  various  records  with  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  (such  as  strength  and  direction  of  wind) 
prevailing  over  the  North  Sea  at  the  time  of  immigration. 
At  present,  however,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  occurrences  in  Scotland  which  have  been 
brought  to  our  notice,  and  we  give  below  particulars  of  such 
records  as  we  have  obtained  during  the  present  autumn, 
arranged  under  the  various  counties  and  with  the  name  of 
the  observer  in  each  case.  To  the  various  correspondents 
who  have  furnished  us  with  records  and  information  we 
here  tender  our  thanks. 
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Orkney  : “ During  the  latter  part  of  August  and  early 
in  September  Orkney  was  visited  by  numerous  large  moths, 
mostly  the  Convolvulus  Hawk-Moths.  I procured  several 
specimens,  some  dead,  some  very  exhausted,  and  others  full 
of  vigour.  . . . One  of  the  Convolvulus  variety  which  had 
been  caught  adhering  to  a wooden  shed  on  a pier  at 
Stromness,  was  brought  to  me  recently,  having  evidently 
just  arrived  from  its  long  flight  across  the  North  Sea.  It 
appeared  to  be  very  tired,  and  it  resented  being  handled. 
After  resting  for  a time  it  revived,  then  its  wings  began  to 
vibrate,  and  when  the  necessary  power  was  obtained,  it 
took  off  and  flew  away  rapidly.” — J.  G.  M.  in  The  Scotsman , 
13th  September. 

Inverness:  Example  sent  from  Laggan,  Kingussie, 
on  8th  September,  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — 
A.  Macfarlane , Kingussie. 

One  caught  near  Beauly  Priory  on  the  morning  of 
4th  September  and  sent  to  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — 
Lewis  Hutcheson , M.P.S. , Beauly. 

Fife:  On  25th  August  1930,  a very  wet  evening,  a 
female  Convolvulus  Hawk-Moth  came  into  the  house  here 
(Balhousie,  Largo) ; we  saw  no  more  till  2nd  September 
when  there  were  three  or  more.  They  fed  at  the  tobacco 
flowers  of  which  there  is  a bed  outside  the  window,  and  we 
watched  them  hovering  in  front  of  the  flowers  and  could 
see  their  eyes  gleaming  red  in  the  light  of  the  electric  torch 
with  which  we  followed  their  movements.  These,  or  others, 
were  seen  about  until  10th  September,  after  which  we  did 
not  see  any  till  23rd  September  when  three  more  appeared. 
Of  these  we  caught  one  and  put  it  in  a large  box  with 
tobacco  flowers  and  it  is  still  alive  there  at  date  of  writing 
(3rd  October).  There  must  have  been  at  least  ten  moths 
at  the  tobacco ; we  caught  the  first  four,  and  after  that 
watched  their  habits.  We  put  some  honey  in  some  of  the 
tobacco  flowers,  and  to  these  they  returned  again  and  again, 
thrusting  their  long  probosci  into  the  flowers  and  evidently 
enjoying  the  feast  of  honey.  We  heard  that  other 
Convolvulus  Hawk-Moths  had  been  caught  in  New  Gilston 
village  and  Gilston  House  garden.  This  and  these  other 
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localities  are  all  600  feet  above  sea-level. — Cecily,  Marion 
and  Will  Wedderburn , Balhousie,  Largo. 

Midlothian  : One  taken  on  threshing-machine  at  Old 
Craighall,  Musselburgh,  on  24th  August,  and  sent  to  the 
Royal  Scottish  Museum. — Hector  Thomson , Musselburgh. 

One  captured  at  New  Craighall,  near  Musselburgh,  on 
28th  September. — Alex.  Mitchell , Edinburgh. 

One  found  clinging  to  goods  train  at  Niddrie  West,  on 
nth  September.  Sent  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — 
John  Duff \ Restalrig. 

One  caught  at  Leith  on  22nd  September. — Alex.  Mitchell. 

East  Lothian  : A specimen  caught  on  24th  August  at 
mid-day  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  beach,  near 
Innerwick.  Another  example  caught  at  Innerwick  on  25th 
September. — T.  D.  Henderson,  Innerwick. 

One  found  on  a tennis  lawn  at  North  Berwick  in 
September — identified  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — 
Charles  A.  Stevenson , North  Berwick. 

Peeblesshire  : An  example  taken  at  Holylee,  near 
Walkerburn,  early  in  September. — Alex.  Mitchell,  Edinburgh. 

One  taken  at  Eddleston,  near  Peebles,  early  in 
September. — Alex.  Mitchell. 

Lanarkshire:  One  captured  on  a door  at  Douglas, 
on  25th  September. — Alex.  Mitchell. 

On  28th  or  29th  August  a Convolvulus  Hawk-Moth  was 
captured  in  a railway  truck  in  a side  station  at  Mother- 
well. — William  Miller,  Motherwell. 

Dumbartonshire:  One  caught  at  Dalmuir  on  8th 
September,  and  handed  to  the  science  teacher  at  Dalmuir 
school,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. — Jane  Hutton,  St  Andrews 
Evening  Citizen,  24th  September. 

Isle  of  Skye:  “A  moth  of  an  unknown  species,  with 
a wing  spread  of  4J  inches,  believed  to  have  arrived  in  a 
cargo  of  hay,  was  captured  alive  on  Portree  quay  yesterday. 
It  is  slate  grey  in  colour,  and  is  beautifully  barred.” 
St  Andrews  Evening  Citizen,  24th  September. 
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One  found  in  a garden  at  Ose,  Bracadale. — Charles 
M(Askill,  Bracadale,  in  litt .,  ist  October. 

One  captured  in  garden  at  Scalpay,  by  Broadford,  on 
3rd  September. — D.  Gunn , Scalpay. 

Outer  Hebrides:  One  from  Stornoway, 4th  September, 
sent  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — J.  Wilson  Dougal , 
Edinburgh. 

“A  large  moth  came  to  the  lantern  here  on  the  night  of 
28th  August.  I sent  it  to  Miss  Rintoul,  who  informs  me 
that  it  is  a specimen  of  the  Convolvulus  Hawk-Moth.” — 
M.  Sutherland , Ushinish  Lighthouse,  South  Uist. 


Curious  Changes  of  Diet  in  Black-headed  and  Herring 
Gulls. — Last  June  I spent  a short  holiday  in  Leuchars,  Fife,  and 
our  house  was  surrounded  by  firs  and  various  deciduous  trees. 
Strolling  round  one  evening  we  were  astonished  to  see  Black-headed 
Gulls  accompanying  the  twilight-haunting  bats  in  hawking  flies  over 
the  tree-tops.  This  astonishing  sight  went  on  every  evening  over 
the  tree-tops  and  over  an  adjacent  hay-field,  where  we  actually 
watched  the  Gulls  catching  a species  of  white  moth  which  was  very 
prolific  there  during  the  last  fortnight  in  June.  What  can  account 
for  this  curious  method  of  obtaining  food  on  the  part  of  the 
Black-headed  Gull?  It  must  be  an  exhilarating  sport  for  them 
anyway ! I have  seen  it  nowhere  else,  and  it  is  only  paralleled  by 
an  extraordinary  thing  seen  in  a corn-field  near  St  Andrews,  where 
the  grain  was  already  harvested.  A large  flock  of  Wood-Pigeons, 
Rooks  and  Herring  Gulls  occupied  the  field,  and  the  last-named 
birds  were  standing  on  the  stooks  openly  and  shamelessly  husking 
and  eating  the  new  cut  grain  as  if  their  normal  food  was  not  in 
abundance  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eden ! — V.  D.  van  Someren, 
Edinburgh. 
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BIRD  NOTES  FROM  LAUDERDALE. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  M‘Conachie,  LL.D. 

TREE-SPARROWS  are  comparatively  plentiful  in  Lauderdale, 
most  farmsteads  and  one  or  two  old  ruins,  like  that  of 
Whitslaid  Tower,  having  several  pairs.  A number  of 
nesting-boxes  have  been  set  up  in  our  own  grounds,  and 
four  of  them  at  least  were  occupied  by  these  birds.  As 
one  or  two  pairs  have  raised  two  broods  or  more,  and  these 
are  saved  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  others  nesting 
in  the  open,  their  numbers  must  be  appreciably  increasing 
in  this  locality.  One  autumn  I saw  as  many  as  a hundred 
together  in  a roadside  hedge,  but  these  were  probably  recent 
immigrants.  They  are  much  shyer  than  the  ordinary  kind, 
but,  though  living  for  most  part  on  small  seeds,  tree-sparrows 
occasionally  come  to  food  put  out  for  other  birds.  Their 
shriller  chirp,  smaller,  daintier  build  and  lighter  appearance, 
with  the  white  cheeks,  make  them  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  common  bird.  Rear-Admiral  Stenhouse  first 
pointed  out  a fact  to  me,  which  I have  often  since 
corroborated  from  my  own  observations,  that  in  practically 
every  clutch  of  their  five  or  six  eggs,  which  are  smaller  and 
darker  than  the  normal  house-sparrow’s,  there  is  one  very 
markedly  white  egg,  or  one  at  least  very  lightly  marked. 

Crossbills  have  appeared  in  the  trees  about  on  three 
different  occasions  this  summer,  and  in  varying  numbers. 
One  family  of  six  birds  spent  some  time  in  an  elm  tree 
close  to  the  house  feeding  on  the  bunched  seeds.  In  a 
previous  year  a small  flock  were  seen  in  a rowan  eating  the 
ripe  berries.  As  a rule,  however,  here  as  elsewhere,  they 
are  mostly  noticed  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the  Scots  and 
occasionally  the  spruce  fir. 

Last  spring  a pair  of  thrushes  chose  an  unusual  site  for 
building.  Their  nest  was  placed  in  the  ground  outside  a 
clump  of  trees.  A lark  might  have  chosen  exactly  the  same 
position.  There  were  five  eggs,  but  unfortunately  the  birds 
suffered  from  this  departure  from  their  nesting  ways.  One 
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day  the  eggs  were  found  scattered  about  the  ground  and 
broken,  the  nest  itself  bearing  the  appearance  of  having 
been  trampled  upon.  Their  untoward  experience,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  have  deterred  them  from  repeating  the 
same  thing  for,  if  I mistake  not,  they  built  again  in  the 
ground  near  the  first  site ; in  any  case  the  birds  were  seen 
flying  down  to  it  on  several  occasions,  though  they  were 
not  disturbed  or  any  attempt  made  to  find  the  exact  spot. 
One  remembers  nests  of  the  thrush  in  a bank  or  in  the 
crevice  of  a wall,  but  never  on  the  level  ground  itself. 


Crossbills  at  Selkirk. — Crossbills  have  been  here  continuously 
since  the  last  week  in  June,  and  they  passed  over  the  garden  on 
28th  September.  They  have  been  feeding  on  the  larch  cones  here 
for  some  time,  and  also  on  the  Scots  fir  cones,  but  they  seem  to 
prefer  the  unripened  larch  cones.  Of  course  they  just  extract  the 
seeds  and  drop  the  cone,  and  a few  weeks  ago  they  had  the  avenue 
littered  with  cones  from  which  they  had  taken  the  seeds.  I have 
never  seen  very  large  flocks  of  them,  from  ten  to  eighteen  being  the 
most  I have  seen  at  one  time. — Thomas  Reid,  Selkirk. 

Crossbill  at  St  Kilda. — On  22nd  July  I saw  a Crossbill,  with 
brick-red  plumage,  behind  the  village  on  St  Kilda,  not  more  than 
fifty  yards  from  “Main  Street.”  For  some  days  previous  winds 
had  been  from  a northerly  direction,  and  on  the  21st  there  was 
half  a gale  of  north-easterly  wind  over  the  northern  part  of 
the  Outer  Hebrides.  — Alasdair  MacRae,  Wireless  Operator, 
s.s.  Hebrides. 

More  Crossbill  Records.  — Outer  Hebrides  — On  Sunday 
morning,  14th  September  1930,  a male  Crossbill  was  recognised, 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  Castlebay  Pier,  towards  Ersary,  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  The  bird  was  so  intent  feeding  on  the  tops 
of  Scotch  Thistles  (now  in  seed)  that  Mr  Clelland,  Assistant  Purser, 
Mr  William  Hunter,  passenger,  and  I were  able  to  get  within  ten 
yards  of  it.  With  our  glasses  we  obtained  a good  look  at  the 
crossed  mandibles. — Alasdair  MacRae,  Glasgow. 

Midlothian — A flock  of  Crossbills  was  observed  at  Harelaw 
Reservoir  on  23rd  August  1930. — P.  W.  G.  Gunn,  Edinburgh. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  HUMBLE  BEES  AND  WASPS 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

By  W.  B.  R.  Laidlaw,  B.Sc. 

{Continued from  p.  125.) 

II.  The  Social  Wasps. 

In  Aberdeen  district  I have  taken  the  following: — 
Vespa  sylvestris , V.  norvegica , V.  vulgaris , V.  austriaca. 
In  Edinburgh  the  following: — V vulgaris , V.  germanica , 
V.  sylvestris,  V.  norvegica ; and  in  Mull: — V.  sylvestris, 
V.  norvegica,  V.  vulgaris,  V.  rufa. 

So  far  my  experience  goes  to  show  that  V.  germanica  is 
less  common  in  the  north,  certainly  it  is  less  common  than 
V.  vulgaris . V.  rufa,  though  common  to  me  in  England 

and  Wales,  I was  unable  to  take  till  this  month  (August) 
in  Scotland,  when  I found  workers  numerous  among  dwarf 
Sallows,  and  a few  males  on  the  Island  of  Ulva  off  Mull. 
Possibly  it  may  be  less  common  up  the  east  coast ; also  I 
think  it  may  be  a sea-loving  species,  and  seldom  come  near 
houses  or  towns.  I have  only  seen  workers  of  V.  germanica 
in  Edinburgh.  V.  austriaca  is  represented  by  one  female 
taken  in  my  garden  in  Aberdeen  on  23rd  June.  She  was 
feeding  on  the  sticky  drops  of  fluid  secreted  by  the  bud 
scales  of  white  Centaurea. 

Of  the  remainder,  I have  found  V.  norvegica  universal 
and  abundant.  It  is  the  commonest  species  in  Aberdeen, 
V.  vulgaris  being  slightly  less  so,  and  V.  sylvestris  generally 
common  but  not  abundant  in  comparison  with  norvegica 
and  sylvestris. 

In  Edinburgh  V.  vulgaris  is  abundant,  V.  norvegica  and 
sylvestris  less  so,  especially  norvegica. 

In  Mull  V.  norvegica  and  vulgaris  are  equally  abundant, 
sylvestris  rather  less  so,  certainly  not  universal.  V.  rufa  I 
have  only  seen  on  Ulva. 
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Seasonal  History  and  Habit. — The  first  to  appear  is 
V.  sylvestris  in  the  latter  half  of  May.  V.  norvegica  and 
vulgaris  are  about  a week  later  at  the  end  of  May. 

The  first  sylvestris  queens  are  usually  to  be  seen  collecting 
nesting  material  from  weathered  palings,  as  are  those  of 
vulgaris.  V.  norvegica  shows  a distinct  preference  for  the 
woolly  tomentum  under  rhododendron  leaves.  The  queens 
and  workers  may  be  seen  collecting  this  material,  and  I 
have  seen  no  other  species  attracted  by  it.  Cotoneaster  is 
a great  attraction  in  the  spring,  especially  to  V.  norvegica 
and  sylvestris , and  the  males  of  these  two  species  and 
V.  rufa  are  abundant  in  flowers  of  Umbelliferae  in  July  and 
August.  Another  favoured  flower  is  the  Knotted  Figwort 
( Scrophularia  nodosa ). 

The  following  seasonal  table  shows  the  order  of  appearance 
fairly  accurately  : — 


Species. 

Queen. 

Worker. 

Drone. 

V sylvestris 

Late  May. 

Late  June. 

Late  July  (M). 

V.  norvegica 

End  May. 

Late  June. 

3rd  week  J uly  (M). 

V.  vulgaris  . 

End  May. 

Late  June. 

July  (Ed). 

V.  austriaca 
V.  germanica 
V rufa 

4th  week  June. 

1st  week  Aug.  (M) 

1st  week  Aug. 

(Late  note). 

(Late  note). 

The  following  is  a list  of  solitary  species  with  dates  and 


places  of  capture  : — 
Odynerus  pictus  £ 

1 8th  June  . 

. Aberdeen. 

» j?  ? 

. Aberdeen. 

»j  >>  ? 

July  . 

. Mull. 

))  v ? 

August  . 

. Mull  (Ulva). 

„ parietum 

Aberdeen. 

Crabro  dimidiatus 

. Aberdeen. 

a t > 

. Mull. 

Crabro  clavipes  . 

. Mull. 

In  Ulva  O.  pictus  was  numerous,  the  females  collecting 
moist  earth  from  the  edge  of  a burn  for  nest  building. 
Crabro  dimidiatus  I noted  in  Mull  feeding  on  small  Diptera. 
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TWO  SPECIES  OF  ANTHOMYIID  DIPTERA 
ATTACKING  BRACKEN  AND  THEIR  HYMEN- 
OPTEROUS  PARASITES. 

By  A.  E.  Cameron,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  Department  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Investigations  of  the  insects  attacking  members  of  the 
order  Filices  have  been  few  and  far  between,  and  conse- 
quently the  literature  on  the  subject  is  very  scanty.  So  far 
as  the  Diptera  are  concerned,  the  two  most  important 
communications  are  those  of  Brischke  (1890)  and  De 
Meijere  (191 1).  The  former  of  these  two  authors  recorded 
two  Anthomyiid  diptera,  one  of  which,  Chortophila  signata , 
Brischke,  he  reared  from  larvae  which  feed  on  the  tips  of 
fern  fronds  and  roll  them  up  ; the  larvae  of  the  second  species 
Chirosia  albitarsis , Wahlb.,  burrow  in  the  stems.  So  far 
C.  signata , which  occurs  in  France  and  Germany,  has  not 
been  recorded  in  Britain.  De  Meijere’s  list  is  more  extensive 
in  that  he  records  five  species  of  Anthomyiidae  including 
C.  signata , one  Agromyzid  and  two  Cecidomyiidae.  These 
eight  species  may  be  classified  into  three  groups  according 
to  the  larval  habits,  namely,  leaf-rollers,  stem-miners  and 
leaf-miners.  To  the  first  group  there  belong  C.  signata , 
Chirosia  parvicornis , Zett.,  and  the  two  Cecidomyiidae, 
Dasyneura  filicina , Kieff.,  and  D.  pteridicola , Kieff. ; in  the 
second  group  there  occur  Hylemyia  cinerosa , Zett.,  and 
Agromyza  hilarella , Zett. ; in  the  third  are  Hylemyia  lati- 
pennis , Zett.,  and  Chirosia  crassiseta,  Stein. 

In  view  of  the  steady  encroachment  of  bracken  upon  the 
upland  sheep-pastures  of  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
their  consequent  deterioration,  a study  of  the  insect  enemies 
of  the  unwelcome  intruder  and  their  parasites  is  not  without 
its  economic  bearing.  The  recent  introduction  and  establish- 
ment of  the  noxious  weed  into  New  Zealand  also  serves  to 
enhance  the  importance  of  an  investigation  of  bracken- 
feeding insects,  of  which  more  than  twenty  species  have  been 
185  s 
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recorded  from  Europe  and  North  America.  Of  the  five 
European  Anthomyiidse  recorded  by  Brischke  and  De 
Meijere,  all  save  C.  signata  are  known  to  occur  in  Britain. 
It  was  only,  however,  in  the  summer  of  1929  that  the  direct 
association  of  any  of  the  remaining  four  species  with  their 
host-plants  was  first  made  in  this  country,  when  Prof.  K.  W. 
Braid,  West  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  submitted 
to  me  in  June  through  Mrs  N.  L.  Alcock,  Plant  Pathologist, 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  specimens  of 
Anthomyiid  maggots,  which  he  had  collected  on  the  leaves  of 
Lastrea  dilatata , Presl.,  in  the  Montcoffer  Woods,  Banffshire. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  Prof.  Braid  and  Mr  A.  Rendel 
Clarke  discovered  another  Anthomyiid  species,  which  was 
mining  the  stems  of  Pteris  aquilina , L.,  and  causing  a 
stunting  of  the  leaves.  A comparison  of  these  larvae  with 
the  descriptions  furnished  by  De  Meijere  (loc.  citi)  establishes 
the  first  of  these  two  species  as  C.  parvicornis  and  the  stem- 
borer  as  C.  crassiseta.  The  damage  caused  by  the  larva 
of  the  former,  which  has  also  been  recorded  from  bracken 
by  De  Meijere  (p.  1 1 5 ),  may  be  both  extensive  and  intensive 
and  is  readily  recognisable.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  tissues 
of  the  lower  surface  of  the  frond  extremities  including  the 
midrib.  The  upper  surface  of  the  latter  remains  unaffected 
and  continues  its  normal  growth,  with  the  result  that  the 
leaf  becomes  tightly  involuted.  The  damaged  inrolled  part 
of  the  leaf  harbours  the  larvae  and  their  excrement  and  soon 
assumes  a blackened  appearance.  When  fully  developed 
the  larva  escapes  from  its  shelter,  drops  to  the  ground  into 
which  it  burrows  and  pupates.  Pupation  occurs  at  the  end 
of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  and  the  winter  is  passed  in 
the  pupal  condition.  Whilst  a single  generation  per  annum 
appears  to  be  the  rule  for  C.  parvicornis , there  is  evidence 
of  a reduced  second  generation  to  judge  from  the  finding 
of  a few  larvae  by  Prof.  Braid  on  bracken  at  Milngavie  in 
Dumbartonshire  in  late  August  and  early  September  1929. 

The  fronds  of  the  bracken  are  also  affected  where 
C.  crassiseta  is  concerned,  and  their  stunted  growth  is  the 
best  index  of  the  presence  of  the  larva  of  this  species. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  damage  to  the  leaves  is  an  indirect 
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result  of  the  progressive  destruction  of  the  mesophyll  tissue 
and  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  the  stem,  where  the  galleries 
of  the  larva  extend  from  the  base  of  the  leaf,  at  first  more 
or  less  vertically,  to  the  rhizome  below,  assuming  a more 
meandering  course  as  they  descend.  That  the  larva 
commences  its  attack  above  is  indicated  by  the  increasing 
diameter  of  the  burrows  as  they  traverse  the  stem  towards 
its  base.  When  nearing  maturity  the  larva  ascends  the 
stem  again  and  eats  its  way  in  an  upward,  oblique  direction 
towards  the  outside,  where,  however,  the  covering  epidermis 
is  left  intact  over  the  exit  of  the  lateral  burrow.  This 
epidermal  membrane  dries  and  can  then  be  readily  recognised 
during  the  autumn  months  as  a small,  brownish,  oval  area, 
a helpful  clue  to  the  larval  activities  within.  A single  stem 
may  possess  several  of  these  brownish  spots  depending  on 
the  number  of  larvae  present,  each  of  which  prepares  its  own 
exit  passage.  The  epidermal  operculum  protects  the  puparia 
within  the  burrows  against  the  attacks  of  predators  and  the 
untoward  effects  of  moisture  and  saprophytic  fungi,  which 
might  destroy  their  shelter.  Having  completed  the  exit 
passage  the  larva  recedes  to  the  main  gallery,  where  it 
pupates  just  below  the  inner  opening  of  the  former.  Here 
it  spends  the  winter,  the  anterior  end  of  the  puparium 
directed  towards  the  exit  so  that  the  imago,  when  it  emerges 
the  following  summer,  readily  passes  along  the  only  available 
route  to  the  exterior,  access  to  which  is  momentarily  barred 
by  the  closing  epidermal  membrane.  Slight  pressure 
exerted  by  the  imprisoned  fly  against  the  inner  surface  of 
the  membrane  would  cause  it  to  yield,  and  its  escape  is  thus 
accomplished.  That  the  above  brief  account  ostensibly 
represents  the  history  of  the  species  is  readily  verifiable  by 
a study  of  the  arrangement  and  conformation  of  the  larval 
galleries. 

The  eggs  of  C.  parvicornis , according  to  De  Meijere 
(p.  1 17),  are  laid  on  the  tips  of  the  fronds.  Those  of 
C.  crassiseta  were  not  discovered  by  this  author,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  they  are  deposited  either  on  the  leaf,  into  which 
the  larval  gallery  was  in  some  cases  traceable,  or  directly 
on  the  leaf-stem. 
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The  full-grown  larvae  of  the  two  species  are  readily 
differentiated,  and  the  most  important  contrasting  characters 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


Character. 

Species. 

C.  parvicornis. 

C.  crassiseta. 

Form 

transversely  wrinkled 

smooth 

Size 

6 mm.  x 1*25  mm. 

7-5  mm.  x 0-75  mm* 

Colour  . 

yellowish  white 

yellowish  white 

Cuticular  spines 

cover  the  whole  integument 

an  anterior  band  on  each  of  the 
various  segments 

Mandibular  sclerites 

bidentate 

unidentate 

Cephalo-pharyngeal 

sclerites. 

upper  arm  bifurcate 

only  apparently  bifurcate  due  to 
weak  chitinisation  and  non- 
pigmentation of  narrow,  elon- 
gate area  between  upper  and 
lower  parts 

Anterior  spiracles  . 

15-25  lobes 

15  lobes 

Posterior  spiracles  . 

non  - protuberant ; median 
slit  does  not  project 
laterally 

slightly  protuberant  ; median 
stigmatic  slit  projects  slightly 
beyond  the  others  laterally 

Posterior  tubercles . 

conspicuous,  7 pairs  ; the 
anal  pair  largest 

similar,  but  small  and  incon- 
spicuous 

With  all  due  allowance  for  contraction  on  pupation,  the 
characters  of  the  puparium  of  each  species  are  essentially 
those  of  the  full-grown  larva.  That  of  C.  parvicornis  is 
5 mm.  x i*5  mm.  in  size,  whilst  that  of  C.  crassiseta  is  more 
elongated  and  slender,  6 mm.  x 1-25  mm.  The  wall  of  the 
former  is  dark  reddish  brown,  thick,  of  furry  appearance  due 
to  the  general  investment  of  small  spines  and  tranversely 
furrowed  dorsally ; whilst  the  wall  of  the  latter  is  brownish 
yellow  with  the  ends  brownish  black,  thin,  smooth  and 
shiny.  The  spiracles  and  tubercles  are  as  in  the  respective 
larvae. 

Notwithstanding  their  sheltered  larval  habitats,  both 
species  proved  themselves  to  be  heavily  infested  by 
hymenopterous  pupal  parasites,  which  emerged  in  May  and 
June  1930.  Of  C.  parvicornis  nineteen  puparia  were  kept 
in  moist  sand  during  the  winter,  and  there  were  reared 
eleven  specimens  of  the  braconid,  Phcenocarpa  conspurcator , 
Hal.  (j  $ 6 and  4 ? ? ) and  one  male  specimen  of  thecynipid, 
Eucoila  scotica , Cam.  One  parasite  emerged  from  each  host. 
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The  seven  remaining  puparia  did  not  hatch,  but  dissection 
showed  that  they  were  also  parasitised  by  one  or  other  of 
these  two  species. 

C.  crassiseta  was  attacked  by  three  species  of  pupal 
parasites,  namely  an  ichneumonid,  Phygadeuon  fumator , Grav., 
of  which  a male  was  reared.  Two  species  of  Pteromalidae 
were  also  reared.  One  of  these  is  a species  of  Halticoptera , 
probably  new,  of  which  both  males  and  females  were 
obtained.  The  other  is  a species  of  Sphegigaster , of  which 
but  one  female  was  obtained. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
Sir  Guy  A.  K.  Marshall,  Director,  Imperial  Institute  of 
Entomology,  through  whose  courtesy  the  assistance  of  Dr 
Ch.  Ferriere  was  enlisted  in  identifying  the  parasitic 
hymenoptera  here  recorded. 
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Breeding  Habits  of  Sandwich  Terns. — In  1930  we  had  the 

opportunity  of  observing  the  habits  of  a Scottish  colony  of  Sandwich 
Terns.  The  colony  was  of  some  size,  consisting  of  at  least  fifty 
pairs.  The  Terns  arrived  at  their  breeding  place  about  the  usual 
time,  then  went  away  altogether,  and  stayed  away  for  a fortnight, 
after  which  they  returned  and  settled  down.  As  is  usual  in  a 
Sandwich  ternery  the  nests  were  very  close  together,  and  we  noticed 
that  the  Common  Terns  which  used  to  nest  at  this  spot  had  been 
forced  to  move  and  were  breeding  some  little  distance  away.  The 
eggs  of  the  Sandwich  Tern,  as  they  lay  in  the  nest,  had  a little 
space  between  them,  unlike  those  of  the  Common  Tern  which  lie 
close  together.  When  the  young  hatched  the  scene  was  one  of 
great  activity,  the  parents  flying,  constantly,  in  from  the  sea, 
bringing  little  silvery  fish  in  their  bills.  A considerable  mortality 
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took  place  at  this  time  and  we  found  a good  many  downy  young, 
or  young  just  beginning  to  feather,  lying  dead.  We  were  much 
interested  in  the  gregariousness  of  the  young;  when  feathered  and 
just  beginning  to  try  their  wings  they  gathered  together  in  one  big 
party,  and  if  any  became  separated  they  made  their  way  back  to  the 
main  body  as  quickly  as  possible,  scrambling  over  any  obstacles 
which  came  in  their  way.  Two  or  three  adults  always  stayed  with 
this  party  of  young  while  the  others  foraged  for  food. 

One  sunny  morning,  when  the  young  were  just  at  the  stage  of 
making  short,  unsteady  flights,  we  watched  the  colony  with  glasses 
from  some  distance.  Several  adults  were  sitting  among  the  young 
and  many  others  were  flying  in  with  fish ; these  small  fish  were 
usually  held  dangling  by  the  head  from  the  Tern’s  bill.  The  Tern 
with  the  fish  in  its  bill  flew  round  and  round  over  the  ternery, 
swooping  down  close  to  the  chicks,  then  rising  up  into  the  air  again. 
Sometimes  it  actually  settled  among  the  young,  then  rose  again 
in  the  air,  dangling  the  fish,  as  if  to  persuade  the  young  to  fly  after 
it.  Several  Terns  were  usually  doing  this  simultaneously.  The 
babies  were  mostly  very  apathetic;  even  when  a Tern  with  a fish 
lit  among  them  they  did  not  ask  to  be  fed.  A few,  however,  were 
hungry  and  these  were  fed  by  the  adults  on  the  ground  after  a 
considerable  period  of  swooping  round  with  the  dangling  fish.  We 
only  saw  one  hardy  youngster  attempt  to  fly  after  a bird  with  a fish ; 
after  a very  short,  unsteady  flight  it  lit  on  the  ground  again  and  the 
adult  immediately  came  down  beside  it  and  fed  it  with  the  fish. 
The  young  birds  acquired  the  power  of  flight  exceedingly  quickly; 
two  days  after  we  made  these  observations  we  returned  to  the 
ternery  and  found  the  young  had  made  remarkable  progress  in 
flying,  while  four  days  later  the  colony  had  gone,  and  the  ternery 
was  deserted. 

A good  many  of  the  adults  feeding  young  were  already  in  winter 
plumage  with  white  forehead  and  lores.  Several  times  we  saw  the 
adults  doing  a kind  of  display,  strutting  about  in  the  ternery  among 
the  young  with  crest  feathers  raised  and  open  bill. — Evelyn  V. 
Baxter  and  Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul. 

Green  Sandpiper  and  Dusky  Redshank  in  Fife. — On 

23rd  July,  when  visiting  the  Ballo  Lochs  in  the  Lomonds,  we  heard 
the  Swallow-like  twittering  of  the  Green  Sandpiper,  and  saw  one  of 
these  birds  fly  twice  round  over  our  heads.  In  Largo  Bay  on 
6th  August  there  was  a Dusky  Redshank  which  we  watched  for  a 
considerable  time  both  feeding  and  flying. — Evelyn  V.  Baxter 
and  Leonora  Jeffrey  Rintoul,  Largo. 
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BIRD  NOTES  FROM  THE  ISLE  OF  MAY. 

By  Evelyn  V.  Baxter,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.,  and  Leonora  Jeffrey 
Rintoul,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

This  year  we  felt  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  an  earlier 
phase  of  autumn  bird  migration  than  we  have  hitherto  done 
off  the  Isle  of  May.  We  therefore  went  there  on  25th 
August  and  stayed  till  9th  September.  On  our  way  down 
the  Firth  on  25th  August  we  saw  two  Great  Skuas  above 
Inchkeith  and  about  a dozen  Manx  Shearwaters  near  that 
island  ; about  the  same  place  there  were  also  many  Sandwich 
and  Common  Terns,  Black-headed  and  Herring  Gulls  and 
Guillemots,  a Fulmar  and  an  Arctic  Skua.  By  the  time  we 
came  back  on  9th  September  the  Manx  Shearwaters  had 
greatly  increased  in  number,  there  being  hundreds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Inchkeith. 

Throughout  our  time  on  the  island  the  weather  was 
warm  with  light  variable  winds  inclining  to  easterly,  and 
there  were  very  severe  thunder-storms  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  and  morning  of  29th  August.  The  former  of  these 
began  about  8 P.M.  (summer  time)  and  we  heard  thunder 
practically  continuously  for  four  hours,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape was  lit  up  by  continual  flashes  of  lightning.  Storm 
after  storm  came  up  from  different  directions  and  some  of 
the  thunder  was  almost  overhead,  but  there  was  very 
little  rain.  During  this  storm  we  were  much  interested  in 
watching  the  behaviour  of  Birds  in  the  rays  of  the  light- 
house lantern.  Wheatears  were  hurrying  round  in  the 
rays  and  there  were  many  Lapwings  round  the  lantern, 
and  we  could  hear  their  calls  as  they  circled  about  it. 
Smaller  numbers  of  Golden  Plover,  Redshanks  and  Curlews 
were  attracted  by  the  light  and  also  seen  and  heard  in 
the  rays.  When  we  went  out  next  morning  we  saw  more 
Lapwings  on  the  island  than  we  have  ever  seen  before,  viz., 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  but  by  afternoon  their 
numbers  had  dwindled  to  a score.  It  seems  curious  that 
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the  birds  should  have  been  attracted  by  the  lantern’s  rays 
in  this  storm  when  the  vivid  lightning  seemed  to  make  the 
light  look  very  pale. 

Although  there  were  constant  small  movements  through- 
out our  stay,  there  were  no  great  numbers  of  birds  at  any 
one  time.  Early  in  July  there  was  a considerable  immigra- 
tion of  Crossbills  to  the  island,  and  as  many  as  twenty-four 
were  counted  in  one  party.  They  were  extremely  tame, 
almost  allowing  themselves  to  be  picked  up,  and  fed  largely 
among  the  nettles.  Their  numbers  gradually  decreased  and 
on  26th  August  we  saw  three,  the  last  seen  on  the  island. 
There  were  red  males  among  the  flocks  as  well  as  green 
birds ; we  found  the  remains  of  two  of  the  former.  As  one 
would  expect,  most  of  the  birds  we  saw  were  summer  birds 
moving.  Willow-Warblers,  Sedge-Warblers,  Whitethroats 
and  Wheatears  were  seen  practically  every  day,  Swallows 
were  passing  constantly,  and  House-Martins  and  Sand- 
Martins  in  lesser  numbers.  We  also  had  Tree-Pipits, 
Spotted  Flycatchers,  Chiffchafifs,  Wood-Warblers,  Garden- 
Warblers,  Whinchats,  Redstarts  in  small  numbers,  and  one 
young  Cuckoo  which  stayed  on  the  island  for  five  days. 
We  were  interested  in  the  number  of  British  Thrushes  and 
Robins,  of  which  we  saw  varying  numbers  practically  every 
day.  A good  many  of  the  Thrushes  were  young  birds  ; we 
saw  two  being  fed  by  an  adult  on  the  large  snail  which 
abounds  on  the  island.  This  seems  doubly  interesting  as 
Thrushes  have  not  been  known  to  nest  here  for  many  years, 
and  Mr  MTnnes,  who  takes  a great  interest  in  the  breeding 
birds,  says  they  did  not  nest  this  year.  The  first  Goldcrest 
was  seen  on  3rd  September — these  two  were  British  birds  ; a 
few  Skylarks  passed  from  26th  August  onwards  and  there 
was  some  movement  of  Meadow-Pipits.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  visit  was  the  abundance  of  Pied  Flycatchers  ; we  saw 
them  almost  every  day  and  as  many  as  eight  in  a day. 
Lesser  Whitethroats  appeared  on  26th  August  and  5th 
September,  a Turtle  Dove  on  26th  August,  a Wryneck  on 
1st  September,  and  a Ruff  on  4th  September,  while  on  the 
5th  a Buzzard  was  seen  soaring  to  the  north  of  the  island. 

The  Carrion  Crow  did  not  nest  on  the  island  in  1930,  but 
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two  paid  us  a visit  while  we  were  there,  and  they  are  reported 
to  have  been  seen,  in  the  breeding  season,  coming  and  going 
to  Fife.  Two  families  of  Shags  were  still  in  their  nests 
when  we  left,  one  almost  fledged,  the  other  just  getting 
feathers.  Our  attention  was  first  attracted  to  these  nests 
by  hearing  an  indescribable  call  on  the  cliff  face.  On 
looking  over  we  saw  an  adult  Shag  standing  by  the  nest, 
which  contained  two  young.  On  seeing  us  looking  over  the 
cliff  the  adult  uttered  repeatedly  a curious  ringing  grunt. 
Every  time  we  visited  the  nest  the  adult  was  standing 
beside  the  young  and  made  the  same  sound.  Arctic  Terns 
have  returned  to  the  Isle  <of  May;  we  watched  unfledged 
young  being  fed  by  their  parents.  The  numbers  are  very 
small,  only  about  two  pairs  being  seen  although  the 
Common  Tern  is  plentiful  as  a nesting  bird  there.  We 
would  like  to  thank  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights 
for  again  permitting  us  to  reside  on  the  island  and  to  carry 
on  our  bird  observations  there.  We  also  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  help  and  many  kindnesses  received  from  all 
our  friends  on  the  Isle  of  May. 


Ichneumon  Fly  stinging  Human  Beings. — An  interesting 
confirmation  of  the  suspicion  that  has  been  prevalent  of  late  years 
that  the  large  member  of  the  Ichneumonidae  known  as  Ophion  luteus 
is  capable  of,  and  addicted  to,  stinging  human  beings,  has  been 
sent  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  by  Mr  D.  H.  Low,  of  Gullane. 
He  sent  the  insect  for  identification,  with  the  remark  that  it  had 
been  suspected  of  stinging.  A reply  was  sent,  with  the  name  of 
the  insect,  and  in  acknowledging  this  he  wrote  as  follows:  “Asa 
matter  of  fact  I was  trying  to  see  what  moths  came  to  light  here 
when  I saw  several  of  these  flies,  and  thought  I recognised  them 
as  insects  that  could  sting  human  beings.  Since  I wrote  you  I 
have  been  stung  by  one  on  the  arm.  A whitish  blister  rose  almost 
immediately,  and  I can  assure  you  it  was  as  painful  as  the  sting 
of  a bee.” — Eds. 

Osprey  in  Morayshire. — A female  example  of  the  Fishing- 
Eagle  ( Pandion  halicetus ),  once  a regular  summer  resident  in  the 
185  T 
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Scottish  Highlands,  but  extinct  as  a breeding  bird  since  about 
1910,  was  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  one  mile  from  Grantown, 
on  17th  September.  The  bird  was  in  immature  plumage.  When 
found  it  had  a broken  wing,  having  apparently  struck  a wire  cable 
on  a bridge  near  at  hand.  In  all  probability  the  bird  was  an 
autumn  migrant  from  Northern  Europe,  but  there  is  just  a 
possibility  that  it  is  one  of  those  which  have  lately  been  introduced 
into  Strathspey. — Eds. 

Green  Sandpipers  on  the  Bass  Rock. — On  22  nd  August 
1930,  beside  a small  pool  on  the  Bass  Rock  I found  two  Green 
Sandpipers.  A south-westerly  gale  was  blowing,  preceding  which 
there  had  been  a gale  from  the  south-east. — John  Bain,  Bass  Rock 
Lighthouse. 

Red-Breasted  Merganser  in  Tweed  Area. — It  is  definitely 
known  that  the  Goosander  nested  this  year  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ettrick.  I can  now  record  the  occurrence  of  the  Red-breasted 
Merganser  in  the  same  district.  On  the  morning  of  29th  August 
I observed  an  adult  female  and  three  young  on  the  River  Ettrick 
above  Ettrick-bridge  end.  When  flushed,  they  made  off  rapidly 
up  river,  the  duck  quacking  loudly.  — William  Serle,  Junr., 
Duddingston. 

[Our  contributor’s  communication  is  of  exceptional  interest. 
Three  or  four  pairs  of  what  were  considered  to  be  Goosanders 
were  reported  from  the  Ettrick  in  May  but  only  two  nests  were 
found.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  one  at  least  of  the  pairs  was  the 
Red-breasted  Merganser,  and  that  that  duck,  as  well  as  its  larger 
congener,  has  crossed  the  watershed  from  the  Annan  and  invaded 
the  Tweed  area. — Eds.] 

Fulmar  nesting  in  East  Ross. — In  the  January-February 
issue  of  The  Scottish  Naturalist  (p.  32)  is  a record  of  the 
Fulmar  nesting  on  the  North  Sutor  of  the  Cromarty  Firth  in  1929. 
In  1924  over  a dozen  pairs  nested  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south-west 
of  Tarbatness  lighthouse,  beside  the  little  fishing  hamlet  of  Rockfield, 
not  on  the  cliffs,  but  on  the  very  steep  grassy  slope  above  them. 
About  twenty  or  more  appeared  also  to  be  frequenting  the  cliffs, 
just  south  of  Rockfield. — John  Bain,  Leith. 

[The  fact  that  these  Fulmars  nested  on  the  grassy  slope  is  quite 
interesting.  The  most  extraordinary  place  for  a Fulmar  nesting  of 
which  we  have  yet  heard  was  on  the  top  of  a sand  dune  at  Grutness 
Voe,  Sumburgh,  within  fifty  yards  of  a public  road.  Boys  took 
the  egg! — Eds.] 
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ROYAL  SCOTTISH  MUSEUM. 

V.  Birds  collected  in  South  Africa 
by  Sir  Andrew  Smith. 

By  Surgeon  Rear-Admiral  J.  H.  Stenhouse. 

During  the  years  1837-1838  an  almost  unique  exhibition 
was  on  view  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  London.  It 
was  called  the  “South  African  Museum”  and  consisted  of 
examples  of  the  fauna  of  Africa  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  The  exhibit  was  promoted  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Association  for  exploring  Central  Africa,  an 
Association  which  had  been  formed  at  Cape  Town  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the,  at  that  time,  “ Dark  Continent,”  and  the  material 
shown  had  been  obtained  by  an  expedition  sent  by 
the  Association  into  the  interior  of  South  Africa.  This 
expedition,  the  personnel  of  which  consisted  of  13  Europeans 
and  20  Hottentots,  set  out  from  Cape  Town  in  June  1834, 
and  advanced  to  the  north  through  Bechuanaland,  and 
what  is  now  the  Transvaal  up  towards  the  Limpopo  River, 
and  via  Natal  returned  to  Cape  Town  in  December  1836. 
During  its  progress,  besides  mammals,  reptiles,  and  other 
objects  of  scientific  interest,  no  fewer  than  3379  skins  of  new 
and  rare  birds  were  obtained,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  British  public  acquainted  with  specimens  of  the 
fauna  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  if  possible, 
funds  for  further  exploration  that  the  exhibition  was 
decided  on ; but  financially  it  appears  to  have  been  a failure. 
In  June  1838  the  collection  was  split  up  into  559  lots,  sold 
by  auction,  and  dispersed.  The  British  Museum  acquired 
many  specimens,  others  were  bought  by  private  collectors, 
and  those  secured  by  Messrs  Selby  and  Strickland  are  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Cambridge  University. 

The  leader  of  this  expedition  was  Dr  Andrew  Smith, 
a native  of  Roxburghshire,  a graduate  in  medicine  of  Edin- 
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burgh  University,  and  a Surgeon  in  the  Army.  In  1821, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  sent  out  to  Cape  Colony  on 
military  duty  with  the  98th  Regiment,  and  he  remained 
there  for  sixteen  years.  Soon  after  his  arrival  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  Natural  History  of  the  Colony  found  favour 
with  the  authorities  and  he  was  given  opportunities  of 
travelling  over  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  1828  he 
was  in  Namaqualand  and  reported  on  the  Bushmen ; in 
1831  he  visited  Natal  and  sent  in  a detailed  account  of  that 
country  and  the  Amazulu  tribes,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  recommendations  that  Natal  was  annexed  to  the  British 
Crown.  When  the  Cape  Association  decided  to  send  an 
expedition  into  the  interior,  not  only  was  Smith  given 
leave  to  go  in  charge  of  it  but  he  was  also  given  power  to 
negotiate  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs  beyond  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Cape  Colony.  On  his  return  from  the 
expedition  at  the  end  of  1836,  he  drew  up  a report  on  the 
specimens  brought  back  and  described  and  named  many  of 
the  novelties  ; but  this  report  was  published  privately  and  was 
issued  only  to  members  of  the  Cape  Association. 

Previous  to  the  expedition  Smith  had  published  a con- 
siderable number  of  articles  on  the  fauna  of  South  Africa 
and  had  described  as  new  about  45  birds.  These  articles 
of  his  are  difficult  to  obtain  ; most  of  them  appeared  in  the 
South  African  Journal  published  at  Cape  Town,  and  now  very 
rare.  His  bird  papers,  however,  were  made  accessible  to 
ornithologists  when  they  were  reprinted  by  the  Willoughby 
Society,  though  these  reprints  also  were  supplied  to  only 
a limited  clientele.  After  his  return  to  this  country  in  1837, 
Smith  was  employed  on  the  production  of  his  work, 
Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of  South  Africa.  It  appeared  in 
five  volumes,  one  being  devoted  to  “ Aves,”  and  was  issued  in 
parts  of  which  the  last  number  did  not  leave  the  publishers 
till  1849.  In  I§53  he  became  Director-General  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army  and  retired  in  1858  on 
account  of  ill-health,  being  knighted  at  that  time.  He  died 
in  1872. 

Altogether,  in  his  papers  in  the  South  African  Journal , 
in  the  “ Report  of  the  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  South 
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Africa'”  and  in  his  book  Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of  South 
Africa , about  160  birds  were  described  as  new  to  science, 
and  a large  proportion  of  his  names  are  quite  valid.  The 
chief  interest  at  the  present  day  in  the  birds  collected  by 
him  lies,  apart  from  the  names  given  to  many  of  them, 
in  the  disposal  of  his  types,  which  were  not  indicated  by 
their  author. 

When  the  collection  of  the  South  African  Museum  was 
sold  in  1838,  none  of  the  specimens  were  secured  for 
Edinburgh  University  Museum.  All  the  birds,  etc.,  how- 
ever, were  not  disposed  of.  Smith  had  still  his  book  to 
produce,  there  were  still  new  forms  to  be  described  in  it, 
and  specimens  were  required  for  illustrations.  Therefore, 
a proportion  of  the  exhibits  was  not  put  up  to  auction 
but  was  retained  by  him,  and  he  had,  of  course,  other  birds 
which  he  had  collected  before  the  date  of  the  expedition. 
Thus  it  happened  that  at  the  end  of  1843,  at  which  time 
91  out  of  the  1 14  plates  of  the  volume  “Aves”  had  been 
issued,  a consignment  of  South  African  birds  was  presented 
by  him  to  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It 
is  now  much  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  time  no  list  of 
the  birds  which  were  sent  was  made  : the  old  University 
Register  for  1843-1844  has  merely  the  entry  : No.  28,  “ Birds 
from  Southern  Africa:  Dr  Smith.”  It  is  difficult  work, 
after  a lapse  of  over  eighty  years,  trying  to  piece  together 
the  remaining  fragments  of  this  donation ; but  search  so  far 
has  shown  that  eighteen  specimens  are  still  in  existence, 
whilst  there  is  evidence  of  there  having  been  at  least  twenty 
others  which  are  no  longer  extant.  In  1859,  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Active  List  of  the  Army,  Sir  Andrew 
sent  a second  donation  of  Natural  History  objects  to  the 
Museum  of  his  Alma  Mater.  This  second  gift  which 
consisted  of  3560  specimens,  296  of  which  were  birds, 
10  mammals,  and  the  remainder  reptiles,  was  carefully 
catalogued,  and  each  item  entered  in  the  Register.  The 
birds,  with  which  we  have  only  to  do,  must  have  been  the 
“odds  and  ends”  of  years  of  collecting;  the  oldest  dated 
back  to  1828  and  came  from  Namaqualand : and  117  of 
them  were  without  names  or  had  lost  their  labels.  Among 
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them,  however,  were  one  or  two  treasures  which  no  doubt 
Sir  Andrew  had  kept  in  his  own  possession  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  associations.  Of  the  296  birds,  112  are  still 
in  existence,  and  there  are  records  of  nearly  all  the  others 
having  been  destroyed,  there  being  only  a very  few  which 
cannot  be  traced. 

No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  publishing  a list 
of  Sir  Andrew’s  birds  which  are  still  in  the  Museum,  but 
an  account  of  those  which  belong  to  the  species  described 
as  new  by  him  should  be  of  interest,  as  they  all  are  possible 
types,  and  in  addition  it  is  more  than  likely  that  at  least 
some  of  the  birds  which  he  sent  to  Edinburgh  were  those 
which  had  been  figured  in  his  Illustrations  of  Zoology. 

In  the  following  list  Smith’s  original  name  is  given  first : 
where  he  used  more  than  one  name  the  other  or  others  are 
added,  but  of  course  only  the  first  specific  name  is  valid. 
Available  information  (if  any)  follows,  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  his  labels  seldom  contain  much ; the  sex  is  recorded 
fairly  often;  the  locality  (in  a wide  sense)  sometimes;  the 
date  very  rarely,  so  far  I have  only  seen  the  year  mentioned 
and  that  only  three  times. 

Birds  received  in  1843. 

1.  Cinnyris  VERROXII,  S.A.  Quarterly  Journal , p.  13,  Oct. 

1831  ; Illus.  S.A.  Zoology,  pi.  57.  J and  9. 

One  specimen,  remounted  in  1921,  when  all  details 
were  lost.  Smith  states  that  he  had  very  few,  and  these 
were  obtained  in  Caffreland. 

2.  Francolinus  NATALENSIS,  S.A.  Quarterly  Journal, 

p.  48,  Oct.-Dec.  1833;  Mus.  S.A.  Zoology,  pi.  13, 

Port  Natal,  1831. 

Perdix  lechoho,  Report  Expedition,  1836,  p.  54. 

Two  specimens:  one  $ young,  No.  157;  one  very 
young  9,  Cape,  No.  158.  A third  specimen,  of  which 
there  is  evidence,  an  adult  9 , cannot  be  traced. 

3.  Bessonornis  HUMERALIS,  Report  Expedition,  1836,  p.  46. 
Cossypha  HUMERALIS,  Illus . S.A.  Zoology,  pi.  48, 

One  ? . 
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4.  Erythropygia  P/ENA,  Report  Expedition , 1836,  p.  46; 

Illus.  S.A.  Zoology , pi.  50,  $ and  young. 

One  <£. 

5.  MlRAFRA  SABOTA,  Report  Expedition , 1836,  p.  47;  Illus. 

S.A.  Zoology,  pi.  89,  ? . 

One  $ , Cape,  No.  191. 

6.  Bubalornis  NIGER,  Report  Expedition,  1836,  p.  52. 
Textor  erythrorhynchus,  Illus . S.A  Zoology , pi. 

64,  <?■ 

<J.  Interior  of  South  Africa.  The  label  is  perhaps 
unique ; it  bears  both  names  in  Sir  Andrew’s  writing, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  the  skin  it  may  well  have 
served  as  model  for  the  figure. 

7.  Chrysoptilus  abingoni,  Report  Expedition,  1836,  p.  53. 

One  specimen,  which  had  been  remounted  in  1921 
when  any  details  were  lost,  is  now  dismounted.  It 
agrees  very  well  with  the  original  description. 

8.  Perdix  SWAINSONII,  Report  Expedition , 1836,  p.  54. 
Francolinus  SWAINSONII,  Illus.  S.A.  Zoology , pi.  12,  £. 

One  $ specimen  : mounted, 

9.  Vanellus  lateralis,  Illus.  S.A.  Zoology,  pi.  23,  <£. 

One  specimen,  mounted  29th  December  1843, ls  now 
dismounted.  The  British  Museum  has  also  a specimen. 
Smith  states  that  he  had  only  two,  which  were  shot 
at  the  Tugela  River,  Natal. 

Besides  these  nine  “ new  ” birds,  examples  of  Passer 
diffusus,  Megalopterus  australis  £,  and  two  Emberizas 
(names  not  given  but  probably  impetuani  and  tahapisi) 
were  in  the  consignment,  but  have  been  destroyed. 
Two  specimens,  and  <j> , of  Pterocles  variegatus, 
Burchell,  a bird  which  interested  Smith  very  much, 
also  were  received  and  are  still  in  existence.  The 
male  had  been  mounted  but  the  hen  was  kept  as  a 
skin.  He  figured  this  Sand-Grouse  in  his  Illustrations 
of  Zoology  and  was  the  first  to  identify  the  male 
plumage.  Burchell  had  only  a hen. 
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Birds  received  in  1859. 

10.  EDOLIUS  LUDWIGII,.  S.A.Q.  Journal , p.  144,  Jan.-Mar. 

1834. 

DlCRURUS  LUDWIGII,  Illus.  S.A.  Zoology , pi.  34,  <3. 

One  $ Natal.  The  author  had  only  one  specimen, 
a male  bird,  collected  in  Natal.  The  label  bore  the 
name  Dicrurus. 

11.  Melaconotus  AUSTRALIS,  Report  Expedition , 1836, 

p.  44. 

Telephonus  trivirgatus,  Illus . S.A.  Zoology , pi.  94,  9 . 

One  specimen : no  data.  Melaconotus  was  on  the 
label. 

12.  Merula  litsipsirupa,  Report  Expedition,  1836,  p.  46. 
Turdus  strepitans,  Illus.  S.A.  Zoology , pi.  37,  <3. 

One  9 . The  former  name  was  on  the  label. 

13.  Erythropygia  PECTORALIS.  Report  Expedition , 1836, 

p.  46. 

One  specimen  : no  data. 

14.  Megalopterus  AUSTRALIS,  Report  Expedition , 1836, 

p.  52. 

Lamprotornis  burchellii,  Illus.  S.A.  Zoology , pi. 
47,  <?• 

One  specimen.  The  label  bore  the  former  name  and 
the  locality  Marikwa  River,  etc.,  S.E.G. 

15.  Eurocephalus  ANGUITIMENS,  Report  Expedition , 1836, 

p.  52. 

One  <3. 

In  addition  the  following  specimens  are  no  longer  in 
existence : Saxicola  baroica  <3  (an  unpublished  name), 

Bessonornis  pectoralis  9 , Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Chrysoptilus 
abingoni , Natal,  Merula  libonyana  9 , Merula  obscura  9 , 
Erythropygia  pcena  £ and  young  9 , Bessonornis  humeralis 
(3,  Cratopus  jardineii , Bubalornis  niger , Interior  S.  Africa; 
while  an  example  of  Halcyon  senegaloides  <3,  Natal,  cannot 
be  traced. 
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Of  the  fifteen  specimens  of  new  species  still  in  the 
Museum,  Dicrurus  ludwigii  is  without  doubt  the  type  ; 
Merula  litsipsirupa  and  Chrysoptilus  abingoni  do  not  appear 
to  be  in  any  other  museum  and  can  be  regarded  as 
types.  Vanellus  lateralis , Perdix  swainsoni  and  Cinnyris 
verroxii  are  co-types  with  birds  in  the  British  Museum. 
Bubalornis  niger  may  be  regarded  as  a type  of  that  species 
and  without  hesitation  considered  the  type  of  the  synonym 
Textor  erythrorhynchus ; while  most  of  the  others  have 
strong  claims  to  be  considered  the  birds  which  were  figured 
by  Smith  in  his  Illustrations  of  Zoology , and  with  the 
exception  of  Francolinus  natalensis  have  equal  claims  with 
others  to  be  regarded  as  types  of  their  species. 


Dusky  Redshank  at  Fair  Isle. — A male  example  of  the 
Dusky  Redshank  ( Totanus  fuscus ) was  obtained  here  on  3rd 
September.  The  skin  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Scottish 
Museum. — George  Stout,  Fair  Isle. 

[The  skin  is  that  of  a bird  of  the  year  just  beginning  to  moult 
from  juvenile  into  first  winter  plumage.  This  is  the  first  recorded 
occurrence  of  this  species  in  Shetland,  including  Fair  Isle,  but 
two  years  ago  in  September  a bird  was  seen  on  the  isle  on  more 
than  one  occasion  and  the  description  given  of  it  agreed  well  with 
that  of  an  adult  of  this  species.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this 
Redshank,  which  has  been  found  on  a good  many  occasions  on  the 
East  coast  of  England,  should  be  so  rare  to  the  North. — Eds.] 

Albino  Mammals  and  Birds  in  Perthshire  Museum. — 

Female  and  Male  Stoat — In  September  1929  a male  and  female 
stoat  were  trapped  in  the  Killiecrankie  district.  They  were  then  in 
full  winter  pelt,  but  had  not  the  usual  black-tipped  tails,  but  were 
entirely  white.  Both  these  specimens  are  in  the  Perthshire 
Museum.  Shag — A cream-coloured  Shag  was  obtained  in  the 

Willowgate,  River  Tay,  Perth,  in  March  1928.  Dunlin — A cream- 
coloured  Dunlin  was  got  at  Invergowrie  in  November  1928. 
Curlew — A very  light  cream-coloured  Curlew  was  obtained  at 
Invergowrie  in  August  1930.  All  of  these  are  in  the  Perthshire 
Museum  collection. — John  Ritchie,  Perthshire  Natural  History 
Museum. 
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Further  Illustrations  of  British  Plants.  By  Roger  W. 
Butcher,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.  Drawings  by  Florence  E.  Strudwick, 
M.A.  Ashford,  Kent : L.  Reeve  & Co.,  Ltd.  Crown  8vo, 
476  + vii  pages,  485  illustrations.  Price  12s.  net. 

The  Illustrations  of  the  British  Flora  by  Fitch  and  Smith,  published 
many  years  ago  as  an  Illustrated  Companion  to  Mr  Bentham's  Handbook 
and  other  British  Floras , is  a standard  work  to  be  found  in  every 
botanical  library.  The  Further  Illustrations , recently  published,  form 
a welcome  and  indispensable  supplement,  “forming  with  Fitch’s 
Companion  Volume  to  Bentham’s  Handbook  a collection  of  illustrations 
of  most  of  the  species  in  the  British  Flora.”  Of  these  new  illustrations 
nothing  can  be  said  but  praise.  The  majority  occupy  a whole  page, 
and  are  beautifully  clear,  with  just  sufficient  detail  of  the  whole  plant 
for  identification,  and  magnified  drawings  of  the  various  parts  which 
show  the  main  varietal  and  specific  characters.  While  in  the  original 
Illustrations  one  was  sometimes  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  appearance  of 
many  subspecies  and  varieties  {eg.  in  the  genera  Viola , Rosa , Polygonum , 
etc.)  the  Further  Illustrations  delineate  most  successfully  the  characters 
which  distinguish  them.  The  possession  of  both  these  volumes, 
indeed,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  handiness, 
completeness  and  moderate  price. 


Histological  and  Illustrative  Methods  for  Entomologists. 
By  H.  Eltringham,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  etc.  Oxford  : at  the  Clarendon 
Press.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  139  and  figs.  21.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  handy  little  volume  will  prove  very  useful  to  the  entomologist 
who  desires  to  know  something  of  the  anatomy  of  the  specimens  he 
has  captured  for  his  cabinet.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  specially 
for  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  laboratory  training  in  a 
University,  and  with  its  aid  the  amateur  will  be  enabled  to  make 
excellent  preparations  and  possibly  discoveries,  for  there  is  yet  a good 
deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  elucidating  the  minute  structure  of 
insects.  In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  work  that  has  already  been 
done  in  the  way  of  dissection  and  section-cutting,  there  still  remain 
many  structures,  especially  those  apparently  of  the  nature  of  sense- 
organs,  whose  real  function  is  unsolved.  The  present  volume,  so  clearly 
and  soundly  written,  will  inspire,  we  feel  sure,  many  students  to  venture 
into  new  fields  of  investigation.  To  all  happy  possessors  of  a fairly 
good  microscope  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  purchase  of  this 
helpful  and  inexpensive  book. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  RINGED  GUILLEMOT. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  McWilliam,  B.A. 

The  Ringed  Guillemot  sets  a more  difficult  problem  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  Those  who  regard  it  as  a separate 
species  are  of  course  looked  on  as  upholders  of  a lost  cause. 
It  secured  recognition  in  our  text-books  till  a couple  of 
generations  ago,  but  is  now  commonly  relegated  to  a 
footnote.  However,  the  bird  still  exists  in  nature,  indeed 
two  kinds  of  it  are  now  known  to  exist,  and  in  recent  years 
there  are  signs  that  it  may  again  secure  recognition. 

In  Life  Histories  of  North  American  Diving  Birds,  1919, 
Mr  A.  C.  Bent  inclines  to  its  favour.  He  writes  thus : 
“ Before  leaving  the  subject  of  plumages  we  might  consider 
briefly  the  status  of  the  Ringed  Murre  * (Ur ia  ringrid ),  which 
now  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a plumage  phase  of  the 
common  species.  The  evidence  is  puzzling  and  far  from 
conclusive,  though  most  of  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
ringed  murre,  with  its  conspicuous  white  spectacles,  is  a 
distinct  species.” 

Mr  Bent  continues : “ Mr  William  Brewster,  Dr  Louis 
B.  Bishop  and  Mr  C.  J.  Maynard  all  reported  this  bird  in 
mated  pairs  on  Bird  Rock,  and  suggested  that  it  is  entitled 
to  specific  rank.  On  my  visit  to  Bird  Rock  in  1915,  eleven 
Ringed  Murres  were  noted  in  a group  by  themselves.” 

On  the  other  side  Mr  Bent  quoted  the  statement  by 
Howard  Saunders  in  Yarrell’s  British  Birds , 1871,  that  he 
had  seen  intermediate  f specimens  on  the  Fame  Islands, 
and  the  statement  by  Mr  S.  H.  C.  Muller  that  he  had  seen 
the  two  birds  interbreeding  in  the  Faroe  Islands.  Muller 
states : “ I have  been  an  eye-witness  that  a Ringed  and  a 
Common  Guillemot  have  paired  themselves  together  and, 
besides,  have  seen  a ringria  feed  a young  one  which  a troile 

* The  American  name  for  Guillemot. 

f Is  the  existence  of  these  intermediate  birds  in  fact  established 
beyond  doubt? 
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had  under  its  wing.”  Mr  Bent  notes  the  remarkable  fact 
that  no  “ ringed”  phase  occurs  in  the  California  Murre,  the 
Pacific  subspecies. 

I have  seen  no  references  to  ringed  Brunnich’s  Guillemots, 
and  have  seen  various  statements  that  imply  that  such  a 
form  is  not  found. 

The  Ringed  Guillemot  occurs  on  all  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
but  in  very  varying  numbers  as  compared  with  the  Common 
Guillemot.  Ussher,  in  The  Birds  of  Ireland , states  that  the 
Ringed  Guillemot  occurs  in  all  the  colonies  of  the  species, 
but  scarcely  one  Ringed  Guillemot  to  fifty  of  the  ordinary 
type.  He  says  that  the  Ringed  Guillemots  are  never 
grouped  together,  and  that  he  knows  of  no  ground  for 
regarding  the  form  referred  to  as  being  more  than  a colour- 
variation  to  which  this  species  is  subject. 

As  regards  the  Isle  of  Man,  Mr  P.  G.  Ralfe  says  ( British 
Birds , vol.  xi.,  p.  279) : “ So  little  is  known  of  the  ringed  variety 
in  Man  that  it  is  worth  mentioning  that,  in  1917,  Mr  C.  H. 
Wells  saw  a few,  among  ordinary  birds  on  Spanish  Head. 
(Mr  Graves  and  I once  saw  a single  specimen  on  the  Calf.)” 

The  Ringed  Guillemot  is  rarely  met  with  in  North  Wales 
(H.  E.  Forrest,  Fauna  of  North  Wales').  Mr  Richard  W.  Jones 
in  1914  saw  one  Ringed  Guillemot  in  the  cliff  face  opposite 
the  South  Stack  Lighthouse,  near  Holyhead,  amongst  two  or 
three  hundred  which  all  appeared  to  be  of  the  ordinary  form 
( British  Birds , vol.  viii.,  p.  54). 

On  Ailsa  Craig,  Gray  ( The  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland) 
counted  over  1500  dead  Guillemots  of  which  only  two  were 
Ringed.  From  repeated  observation  on  Ailsa  Craig  he 
computed  that  there  is  only  one  Ringed  bird  to  500  of 
the  others. 

I have  handled  a Ringed  Guillemot  from  Ailsa  Craig, 
and  Mr  E.  Richmond  Paton  ( The  Birds  of  Ayrshire)  states 
that  he  has  seen  this  bird  there. 

The  Ringed  Guillemot  occurs  on  the  Isle  of  May,  where 
I have  seen  it.  I do  not  know  of  any  colony  in  Britain 
where  it  is  entirely  absent,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
colony  known  where  it  alone  is  found. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Hebrides,  where  the  Northern 
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Guillemot  breeds,  we  find  the  Ringed  Guillemot  much  more 
numerous.  Out  of  the  dozen  or  so  Hebridean  Guillemots 
that  I have  handled  in  the  flesh,  three  were  Ringed.  I ought 
to  say  here  that  Kintyre  appears  to  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Guillemot.  In  1926  I shot  a 
Guillemot  for  Mr  H.  F.  Witherby  from  the  little  breeding 
colony  at  the  Mull  of  Oa,  at  the  south  of  Islay.  It  was 
slightly  intermediate  in  form,  but  very  definitely  of  the 
Northern  type.  The  Ailsa  Craig  Guillemots  are  of  course 
“ Southern.” 

In  A Fauna  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  Harvie-Brown  gives 
the  results  of  a census  which  he  took  at  Barray  Head  with 
Feilden  in  1871.  Out  of  126  birds  24  were  Ringed.  Harvie- 
Brown  saw  a Ringed  male  mate  with  a typical  female, 
and  a typical  male  with  a Ringed  female.  He  also  saw  two 
Ringed  birds  paired.  He  states  that  from  statistics  collected 
for  many  years,  one  Ringed  bird  to  five  is  about  the  average 
in  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  Ringed  Guillemot 
is  different  in  structure  from  the  Common  Guillemot,  but 
these  differences  have  never  been  proved  to  be  more  than 
individual  variations.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the 
eggs  are  different  in  colour,  but  this  seems  to  be  unlikely. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  if  the  Ringed  Guillemot  is  to 
be  taken  as  a different  species  we  shall  now  have  to 
recognise  four  different  Guillemots  in  Britain.  We  shall  have 
the  Ringed  and  the  Common  Southern  Guillemot,  and  the 
Ringed  and  the  Common  Northern  Guillemot.  It  would 
introduce  a problem  in  nomenclature,  but  we  can  hardly 
expect  nature  to  comply  with  our  formulae.  In  recent  years 
we  have  learnt  to  take  a different  view  of  the  stability  of 
species.  We  are  accustomed  to  reckoning  with  species  in 
the  making.  In  our  Guillemots  we  seem  to  have  a case  of  a 
species  dividing  into  four.  In  the  Southern  Guillemot  group 
the  Ringed  occur  in  the  proportions  of  one  to  fifty  down  to 
one  in  five  hundred.  In  the  Northern  group  the  Ringed 
are  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  five. 

It  would  seem  that  interbreeding  between  Ringed  and 
Common  Guillemots  still  occurs,  at  least  in  certain  places 
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On  the  American  coast  the  two  kinds  seem,  according 
to  the  evidence,  to  be  more  completely  segregated.  This 
interbreeding  need  not  surprise  those  who  live  where 
the  Carrion  Crow  normally  interbreeds  with  the  Hooded 
Crow.  This  problem  of  the  Ringed  Guillemots  is  not  only 
of  interest  to  ornithologists,  but  is  very  suggestive  from 
the  point  of  view  of  general  biology.  At  the  present 
moment  I can  see  no  adequate  reason  against  the  clear 
recognition  of  these  four  forms  of  Guillemot.  I might  point 
out  that  if  the  facts  are  as  I suggest  it  would  further  appear 
that  the  Ringed  Southern  Guillemot  is  not  a subspecies  of 
the  Ringed  Northern  Guillemot,  but  has  broken  off  from 
the  normal  Southern  Guillemot.  These  two  more  or  less 
simultaneous  mutations  are  very  interesting. 


Golden  Oriole  in  Roxburghshire. — On  the  5th  of  August 
1930,  when  motoring  up  to  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Jed  to  fish, 
I was  lucky  enough  to  see  a male  Golden  Oriole.  It  was  quite 
near  Letham  when  I was  going  down  a very  steep  hill,  and  the 
bird  was  flying  away  from  me  across  the  valley.  I had  a good  view 
of  it  and  could  distinctly  see  the  black  and  yellow  tail,  back  and 
wings,  although  I could  not  see  the  head  and  bill  with  any  accuracy. 
I understand  this  is  a first  record  of  the  Golden  Oriole  on  the 
Scottish  side  of  Tweed. — A.  Jeffrey  Rintoul,  Ancrum,  Roxburgh- 
shire. 
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Pythons  and  their  Ways.  By  F.  W.  FitzSimons.  London : 
George  G.  Harrap  & Co.,  Ltd.  8vo,  155  pp.,  20  (mostly  full- 
page)  illustrations.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  of  this  attractive  volume  has  long  been  known  as  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  snakes  and  their  habits.  By  long  and  patient 
observation  in  the  park  specially  reserved  for  these  reptiles  at  Port 
Elizabeth  he  has  probably  become  more  familiar  than  anyone  living 
with  their  behaviour  and  disposition  in  a state  of  captivity.  This  long 
experience,  coupled  with  a simple  and  charming  style  of  writing,  leads 
one  to  expect  in  this,  as  in  his  other  volumes,  a fund  of  interesting 
detail  concerning  creatures  which  are  usually  regarded  with  horror  and 
aspersion.  And  in  the  present  work  we  are  not  disappointed,  for  he 
succeeds  in  showing  that  pythons,  ungainly  and  dangerous  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,  yet  possess  features  of  considerable  interest  in  their 
structure,  their  development,  and  their  habits  both  in  the  wild  state  and 
while  under  the  stress  of  confinement.  The  book  is  full  of  fascinating 
details  concerning  the  capturing  of  prey,  the  crushing  and  swallowing  of 
the  victim,  the  extraordinary  habit  of  going  on  “hunger-strike55  when 
first  placed  under  captivity,  leading  to  “forcible  feeding,55  the  laying 
and  protection  of  the  eggs,  and  numerous  other  topics.  Many  exciting 
incidents  and  marvellous  escapes  are  also  recorded  in  the  volume, 
especially  the  experience  of  the  author’s  wife  who  was  trapped  in  a 
small  lumber-room  measuring  only  10  feet  by  12  feet  with  an  angry 
python  17  feet  in  length  ! Chapter  VIII.,  recording  this  extraordinary 
incident,  is  truly  thrilling  and  reads  more  like  the  account  of  a nightmare 
than  as  a record  of  an  actual  occurrence.  And  at  dinner  the  same 
evening  the  lady  observed  to  her  husband  in  a quiet  tone  : “You  were 
very  near  being  a widower  to-day.55  Altogether  the  book  is  as  fascinating 
as  it  is  charming,  and  fully  upholds  the  reputation  of  its  author. 


National  Parks,  and  the  Heritage  of  Scenery.  By  Vaughan 
Cornish,  D.Sc.,  F.R.G.S.  London : Sifton  Praed  & Co., 
Ltd.,  1930.  Pp.  xi-f  139. 

The  question  of  national  parks  in  Great  Britain  has  become  of  more 
than  academic  interest  since  the  Prime  Minister  appointed  a Committee 
to  consider  whether  their  existence  was  desirable  and  feasible.  The 
subject  has  often  been  discussed,  and  discussion  tends  to  centre  about 
a few  areas,  better  known  than  any  others.  Having  decided  what  his 
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national  park  aims  at  being,  Dr  Cornish,  however,  shows  that  many 
regions  in  Britain  meet  the  conditions  demanded.  Of  these  Scotland 
claims  Glen  Affric,  the  Cairngorms  and  the  Cuillin  Hills  of  Skye  ; 
Wales  has  Snowdonia  ; and  England  a great  variety,  from  the  moor- 
land about  the  Roman  Wall  and  lakeland  to  the  tamer  but  characteristic 
Norfolk  Broads,  Dartmore,  the  New  Forest  and  Forest  of  Dean,  Dove- 
dale,  and  the  sea-cliffs  lof  Pembroke  and  North  Cornwall.  The  merits 
of  each  are  discussed  in  detail,  almost  entirely  from  the  scenic  stand- 
point, for  the  author  apparently  thinks  that  the  sense  of  communion  with 
Nature  is  reserved  for  natural  scenery,  and  has  no  dealings  with  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  country-side.  That  is  a mistaken  view,  and 
because  of  it,  his  analysis  of  the  scenery  of  possible  national  parks 
fails  to  be  a complete  guide  to  their  possibilities  of  pleasure  to  the 
nature  lover.  But  from  its  own  special  standpoint  it  is  a useful  book, 
and  its  appearance  ought  to  encourage  the  love  and  appreciation  of 
beautiful  scenery,  which  according  to  the  author,  lies  latent  in  the  mass 
of  men. 


Animal  Life  on  the  Seashore.  By  Professor  L.  Renouf. 

London:  George  Routledge  & Sons,  Ltd.,  1930.  Pp.  78. 

Price  6s.  net. 

This  little  book  aims  at  stimulating  interest  in  sea-side  life,  amongst 
such  as  are  anxious  to  probe  the  mysteries  of  organisms  found  there. 
It  takes  the  sound  plan  of  dealing  with  a few  common  creatures, 
winkles,  sea-anemones,  mussels,  starfish,  prawns,  etc.,  and  having 
described  them  fairly  fully,  to  group  about  each,  other  examples  of 
the  same  type.  In  this  way  a reasonably  large  field  is  covered,  but  our 
impression  is  that  the  descriptions  of  structure  are  too  detailed  even  for 
the  interested  sea-side  visitor,  and  unfortunately  many  of  the  figures  are 
too  small  to  be  helpful. 


Medicinal  Herbs  and  how  to  Identify  them.  By  Richard 
Morse,  F.L.S.  London:  The  Epworth  Press,  1930.  Pp.  63. 
Price  is.  6d. 

Twenty-seven  common  wild  plants  are  described  and  illustrated  in 
this  book,  and  short  notes  added  about  as  many  more,  not  so  much  for 
the  serious  naturalist  as  for  the  country  rambler  who  desires  to  know 
about  a few  common  plants  and  the  medicinal  values  they  possess. 
The  pen-drawings  are  good,  and  the  descriptions  terse  but  not 
diagnostic. 
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SCOTLAND’S  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  MARCH  OF 
EVOLUTION. 

By  Professor  James  Ritchie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E* 

The  central  idea  of  the  theory  of  Evolution  is  that  life  is 
one  continuous  succession  rising  from  an  obscure  dawn  in 
the  hot  mists  and  murky  seas  of  a primaeval  world  to  higher 
and  higher  flights  of  complexity  and  efficiency.  It  is  an  old 
story  that  had  occurred  to  many  thinking  minds.  But,  in 
the  absence  of  any  understanding  of  ways  and  means  by 
which  this  progression  took  place,  evolution  remained  a 
flickering  and  elusive  “ will  o’  the  wisp.”  Then  came  Darwin 
and  Russel  Wallace  pointing  the  way  of  progress  by  the 
path  of  natural  selection.  That  was  an  old  story  too,  for 
Lucretius  had  set  before  the  Romans  of  his  day  a very 
precise  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  The  new  illustrations  gathered  by  Darwin  and 
Wallace  and  the  mass  effect  of  their  evidence,  however, 
converted  the  minds  of  men  to  the  idea  of  evolution,  based 
upon  the  origin  of  species  through  natural  selection. 

It  was  the  thorough  conversion  which  leads  to  a sort  of 
fanaticism.  The  simplicity  and  aptness  of  the  new  ideas  so 

* Being  part  of  an  Inaugural  Address  delivered  on  his  induction  to 
the  Regius  Chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
1 6th  October  1930. 
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caught  the  imagination.,  that  for  half  a century  imagination 
has  been  inclined  to  run  riot  in  its  easy  interpretation  of 
the  supposed  adaptations  of  animals  to  supposed  conditions 
of  environment,  and  in  its  creation  of  genealogical  trees  on 
scanty  evidence.  Everything,  it  was  thought,  could  be 
explained  in  terms  of  Darwin’s  hypothesis. 

Now  a reaction  has  set  in.  Renewed  investigation  and 
critical  examination  have  shown  that  the  established  ideas 
of  natural  selection  working  on  minute  variations  cannot 
meet  all  the  cases.  The  progress  of  life  is  not  so  direct  and 
simple  as  it  seemed — the  methods  of  advance  are  not  exactly 
as  they  had  been  pictured.  And  since  doubts  have  grown 
as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  evolution,  the  cry  has  arisen 
(though  scientists  have  never  echoed  it)  that  the  great  tree 
of  Evolution  itself  is  shaking,  and  that  a little  more  delving 
about  its  roots  will  bring  it,  root  and  branch,  crashing  about 
the  ears  of  those  false  prophets — the  men  of  science. 

I need  hardly  say  that  doubt  about  the  origin  of  life  and 
about  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  evolution  of  the 
organic  world  has  been  brought  about,  does  not  invalidate 
the  fact  of  Evolution  itself,  any  more  than,  in  the  case  of 
a burning  building,  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  fire  or  of 
the  means  by  which  it  obtained  mastery  can  lead  one  to 
deny  the  fire  itself.  There  is  a danger  of  losing  sight  of 
the  wood  amongst  the  trees — we  must  not,  in  minor 
dissensions  about  details,  lose  sight  of  the  great  broad  fact 
that  Evolution  has  taken  place  and  is  taking  place. 

About  the  evidences  of  evolution  in  the  past  I have 
nothing  to  say  to-day,  but  I should  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  some  of  the  evidences  about  our  doors  that 
evolution  is  in  progress  now.  What  testimony  does 
Scotland  offer  to  the  march  of  evolution  in  the  present? 

First  Line  of  Evidence — CHANGES  IN  THE  BALANCE 
of  Life  in  Scotland. 

It  needs  a very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  animal 
life  of  Scotland  to  force  upon  one’s  notice  the  fact  that 
momentous  things  for  the  animals  have  happened  and  are 
happening  even  in  this  small  area. 
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If  we  look  backwards,  we  are  reminded  by  Boece  that 
Beavers  once  lived  here,  that  Bears  were  once  common 
in  the  Caledonian  forest,  and  that,  when  he  wrote,  Wolves 
were  a pestilence  “ richt  noisome”  to  man  and  domestic 
animals  alike.  In  company  with  the  late  Mr  James  Cree 
and  Mr  Graham  Callander  we  have  ourselves  found  in 
caves  near  Inchnadamph  in  Sutherland,  bones  of  Bears,  the 
remains  of  Wolves,  Lynxes,  Arctic  Foxes,  and  Lemmings, 
and  more  than  900  antlers  of  Reindeer.  All  these  animals, 
and  more  besides,  have  disappeared  from  this  country 
forever — the  march  of  events,  changing  conditions  of  climate 
or  food  or  what-not,  have  been  too  much  for  them — they 
have  been  swamped  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

If  we  look  at  the  present,  we  find  that  Red  Deer,  once 
common  throughout  the  land  to  the  sea-board  on  every 
coast,  are  restricted  to  the  Highlands,  that  Wild  Cats,  Pine 
Martens,  and  Polecats  are  dying  out,  that  amongst  the  birds 
a few  generations  have  seen  the  disappearance  of  the 
White-tailed  Eagle,  the  Kite,  and  the  Osprey.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,  to-day  many  species  of  Wild  Ducks  are 
nesting  where  they  have  never  bred  before.  Of  nine  species 
of  ducks,  the  distribution  of  which  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated  by  Miss  Baxter  and  Miss  Rintoul,  we  are 
reminded  that  only  two,  the  Eider  and  the  Merganser,  were 
known  to  breed  in  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  last  century. 
Now  these  nine  species,  Gadwall,  Wigeon,  Shoveller,  Pintail, 
Pochard,  Eider,  Common  Scoter,  Goosander,  and  Red- 
breasted Merganser,  may  be  said  in  the  mass,  though  not 
individually,  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the  land.  Two 
years  ago  we  saw  the  first  nest  of  the  Garganey  in  Scotland, 
this  year  the  first  breeding  of  the  Black-necked  Grebe  ; the 
Tufted  Duck  has  spread  far  and  wide  in  inland  waters. 

On  the  sea  coast  the  Fulmar  Petrel,  for  centuries  confined 
to  St  Kilda  and  its  islands,  has  colonised,  in  a generation, 
the  northern  coast  and  islands,  and  the  east  coast  to 
Flamborough  Head. 

There  are  many  such  changes  in  progress.  When  I was 
a boy  in  Aberdeenshire,  Starlings  were  rare  and  they  left 
every  winter  for  warmer  climes.  Now  they  have  become  a 
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pest  in  places,  in  the  south  there  are  roosts  where  thousands 
congregate  nightly,  to  the  actual  destruction  of  the  trees 
with  the  weight  of  their  roosting,  and  they  no  longer  think 
it  necessary  to  forsake  Scotland  in  the  winter  months. 

These  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  small,  insignificant 
movements.  They  are  an  epitome  of  the  changes  which 
have  banished  faunas  in  long  past  ages.  They  illustrate  on 
the  one  hand  the  accommodation,  and  on  the  other  the  failure 
to  accommodate,  of  living  things  to  changing  conditions. 
Elimination  and  successful  colonisation — it  is  a picture, 
showing,  through  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  evolution 
of  a fauna  actually  in  progress. 

Second  Line  of  Evidence — The  PLASTICITY  OF  Living 
Forms  in  Scotland. 

The  Creationist  view  of  the  organic  world,  which  was 
held  by  Linnaeus  and  would  seem  to  be  held  by  many  to-day, 
and  which  we  might  call  the  alternative  to  Evolution,  holds, 
in  the  words  of  Linnaeus,  that  “ There  are  as  many  species 
as  the  infinite  Creator  produced  in  diverse  form  at  the 
beginning,  and  these  forms,  according  to  the  recognised 
laws  of  reproduction,  have  produced  others  always  like 
themselves.”  Put  broadly,  Creationism  emphasises  the 
immobility  of  living  forms,  Evolution  emphasises  their 
plasticity. 

What  is  the  Scottish  testimony  to  the  plasticity  of  living 
forms?  Take  a group  of  animals  with  which  everyone  is 
familiar — the  domestic  animals.  The  domestic  animals 
have  been  bred  from  wild  species,  as  we  all  believe  : horses 
from  the  wild  horses  of  Asia ; cattle  from  the  extinct  Urus 
which  Caesar’s  legions  encountered  in  the  forests  of  Central 
Europe ; sheep  from  the  European  Moufflon,  the  Asiatic 
Urial,  and  other  species;  dogs  from  the  Wolf;  domestic 
fowls  from  the  Indian  Jungle-fowl;  domestic  pigeons  from 
the  Rock  Dove,  and  so  on. 

It  is  often  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  trace  any 
race  of  domestic  animal  to  its  original  wild  species,  but 
whether  the  races  can  so  be  traced,  or  even  whether  they 
are  descended  from  wild  species  at  all,  does  not  affect  the 
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point  I wish  to  bring  out  here.  And  that  is,  that  no  matter 
how  the  domestic  animals  have  originated,  Scotland  has, 
in  the  course  of  a relatively  short  time — for  the  origin  of 
many  of  our  distinctive  breeds  is  known — impressed  its  own 
mark  upon  them. 

I cannot  go  into  detail  here,  and  there  is  no  need  that  I 
should,  but  I may  remind  you  that  amongst  horses  Scotland 
has  bred  the  Clydesdale ; amongst  cattle,  Aberdeen-Angus, 
Ayrshires,  Galloways,  and  Kyloes ; amongst  dogs,  Skye 
Terriers,  West  Highlanders,  and  others;  amongst  sheep, 
Cheviots  and  Highland  Black-faces ; amongst  poultry,  the 
old-fashioned  Scots  Dumpies  and  Scots  Greys. 

That  is  surely  sufficient  evidence  of  the  plasticity  of 
living  forms.  It  is  true  that  man  has  had  his  hand  in  the 
selecting  and  breeding  and  crossing  which  have  resulted  in 
these  new  forms.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  impress  plasticity 
upon  them.  He  found  the  living  forms  ready  to  be  moulded, 
and  in  moulding  them  he  has  simply  made  use  of  an 
inherent  character  of  life — its  plasticity.  If  his  selection  has 
been  more  rapid  than  any  natural  process  and  apparently 
more  directive,  that  may  be  because  he  has  the  power  of 
altering  conditions  rapidly,  and  we  may  suppose  that  under 
the  slow  changes  of  nature,  remodelling  of  forms  may  take 
place,  but  with  corresponding  slowness.  At  any  rate 
Scotland  shows  that  animals  are  not  set  creations,  that  now, 
at  the  very  present,  they  can  be  modified  in  form  and 
temperament. 

Here  is  the  plasticity  that  Evolution  demands.  Granted 
that  it  can  be  made  apparent  by  man’s  efforts,  is  there  any 
evidence  that  it  plays  a part  in  natural  processes  ? That 
brings  us  to  our 

Third  Line  of  Evidence — The  Origin  of  New  Species 
and  Races  in  Scotland. 

Why  is  it  that  the  controversy  regarding  Evolution  has 
concentrated  so  strongly  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
species?  It  is  because  species  are  regarded  as  the  unit 
groups  in  nature.  Linnaeus  and  others  looked  upon  each 
species,  the  Lion,  the  Tiger,  and,  to  come  nearer  home,  the 
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House  Mouse  and  the  Field  Mouse,  the  Grouse  and  the 
Wren,  as  special  creations,  fixed  and  inflexible.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  from  one  unit  group  or  species  a new  unit 
group,  that  is  to  say  a new  species,  could  arise,  we  should 
be  looking  upon  just  that  kind  of  transformation  which 
Evolution  postulates.  For,  if  from  one  species  another 
could  arise,  there  is  no  saying  where  the  transformation 
might  stop.  So  the  constant  cry  of  the  doubters  has  been  : 
“ Show  us  but  one  species  changing  into  another  and  we 
will  believe.” 

The  doubters  could  not  do  better  than  come  to  Scotland 
for  conversion.  I believe  that  Scotland  demonstrates  better 
almost  than  any  other  country  the  evolution  of  life  in 
progress.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  an  accident,  the  accident 
of  the  Ice  Age.  Not  so  long  since,  as  geological  time  goes, 
in  the  period  of  the  rude  stone  culture  (Palaeolithic)  of  the 
human  race,  Scotland  was  overwhelmed  by  ice.  Its  former 
fauna  was  entirely  blotted  out.  When  the  ice  eventually 
melted  and  verdure  began  to  cover  the  slopes  of  glacial 
debris,  a new  fauna  flocked  into  the  country.  We  know 
whence  the  new  fauna  came ; it  was  new  to  Scotland,  but 
it  was  an  old  assemblage  of  animals,  for  it  was  simply  the 
fauna  of  Europe.  The  stamp  of  the  European  fauna  is 
still  upon  it ; except  that  some  creatures  have  died  out  and 
that  others  have  been  introduced  by  man  from  foreign  lands, 
our  animals  are  the  animals  of  Europe. 

But  all  the  animals  are  not  exactly  as  they  were. 
Changes  have  been  taking  place,  revealed  by  the  intense 
examination  of  modern  zoologists.  The  Red  Grouse  of 
Scotland  ( Lagopus  scoticus)  is  clearly  different  from  the 
Willow  Grouse  ( Lagopus  lagopus ) of  the  Continent — a 
different  species.  Of  all  the  159  different  birds  which  breed 
in  Scotland,  and  migrants  do  not  concern  us  here,  thirty-two 
show  characters  which  distinguish  them  from  their  closest 
relatives  on  the  Continent.  Of  these,  one  may  be  regarded 
as  a distinct  species,  the  Red  Grouse  ( Lagopus  scoticus'), 
which  has  a closely  related  race  living  in  the  Hebrides  and 
in  Ireland. 

Others  are  distinct  geographical  races,  which  although 
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they  differ  from  their  continental  relatives,  are  not  different 
enough  to  be  regarded  as  full-fledged  species.  Among  such 
are  the  British  Jay  ( Garrulus  glandarius  rufitergum ), 
Shetland  Starling  ( Stur?ius  vulgaris  zetlandicus ),  British 
Goldfinch  ( Carduelis  c.  britannica ),  British  Bullfinch  ( Pyrrhula 
p.  pileata ),  Scottish  Crossbill  (Loxia  curvirostra  scoticd), 
British  Tree  Creeper  ( Certhia  familiaris  britannica ),  British 
Nuthatch  ( Sitta  europcea  affinis),  British  Goldcrest  ( Regulus 
r.  anglorum ),  British  Great  Titmouse  (. Parus  major  newtoni ), 
British  Coal-Titmouse  ( P . ater  britannicus ),  British  Marsh 
Titmouse  (P.  palustris  dresseri ),  British  Willow-Titmouse 
(P.  atricapillus  kleinschmidti ),  British  Blue  Titmouse  [P. 
cceruleus  obscurus),  Scottish  Crested  Titmouse  (P.  crisiatus 
scoticus ),  British  long-tailed  Titmouse  ( Aegithalus  caudatus 
roseus ),  British  Song-Thrush  ( Turdus  philomelus  clarkei), 
Hebridean  Song-Thrush  (7.  p.  hebridensis ),  British  Red- 
breast ( Erithacus  rubecula  melophilus ),  British  Stonechat 
( Saxicola  torquata  hibernans), British  Hedge  Sparrow  ( Prunella 
modidaris  occidentalism,  British  Dipper  ( Cinclus  c.  gulags')) 
St  Kilda  Wren  ( Troglodytes  t.  hirtensis ),  Shetland  Wren 
(T.  t.  zetlandicus ),  Hebridean  Wren  ( T . t.  hebridensis) , British 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  ( Dryobates  major  an glicus),  British 
Tawny  Owl  ( Strix  aluco  sylvatica ),  British  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gull  (. Larus  fuscus  affinis ),  Northern  Guillemot  ( Uria 
aalge  aalge ),  Southern  Guillemot  ( U \ a.  albionis ),  British  Black 
Grouse  ( Lyrurus  tetrix  britannicus),  Scottish  Ptarmigan 
{Lag opus  mutus  millaisi). 

The  same  story  can  be  told  of  mammals.  Of  the  fifty-six 
different  kinds,  species  and  races,  of  mammals  which  breed 
in  Scotland,  thirty  are  different  from  the  most  closely  related 
continental  forms.  Such  are  the  Islay  Shrew  (Sorex grantii), 
the  British  Common  Shrew  ( Sorex  araneus  castaneus ),  British 
Water  Shrew  ( Neomys  fodiens  bicolor ),  British  Stoat  ( Mustela 
erminea  stabilis),  Islay  Stoat  (M.  e.  ricince),  British  Wild  Cat 
{Felis  silvestris  grampid),  British  Brown  Hare  {Lepus  europceus 
occidentalis),  Scottish  Mountain  Hare  ffiepus  timidus  scoticus ), 
British  Bank  Vole  ( Evotomys  glareolus  britannicus ),  Mull 
Bank  Vole  ( E . alstoni),  Raasay  Bank  Vole  ( E , erica),  Field 
Voles  ( Microtus  agrestis  hirtus ),  from  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
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and  England,  M.  a.  neglectus  from  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
exsul  from  North  and  South  Uist,  macgillivraii  from  Islay, 
mial  from  Eigg,  Inch  from  Muck,  The  Orkney  Vole  ( Microtus 
orcadensis ),  with  its  typical  form  from  Pomona  and  its 
various  island  races,  ronaldshaiensis  from  South  Ronaldshay, 
rousaiensis  from  Rousay,  westrae  from  Westray,  and  sanday- 
ensis  from  Sanday,  Black  Water  Vole  (. Arvicola  amphibia 
reta ),  Hebridean  Field  Mouse  {Apod emus  hebridensis ),  St 
Kilda  Field  Mouse  (A.  hirtensis')>  Fair  Isle  Field  Mouse 
( A . fridariensis ),  St  Kilda  House  Mouse  {Mus  muralis ), 
British  Squirrel  ( Sciurus  vulgaris  leucourus ),  Scottish  Red 
Deer  ( Cervus  elaphus  scoticus ),  British  Roe  Deer  ( Cei'vus 
dama  thotti). 

While  it  must  be  said  that  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  regarding  the  standing  of  some  of  these  species  or 
geographical  races,  it  will  be  seen  that  specialist  workers 
have  thought  it  possible  to  recognise  amongst  the  fifty-six 
forms  of  Scottish  mammals  eight  distinct  species  and  twenty- 
two  geographical  races  which  differ  from  their  closest 
continental  relatives,  in  all  thirty  out  of  fifty-six. 

These  differences  which  now  mark  the  beasts  and  birds 
of  Scotland  from  their  continental  counterparts  are  too  many 
to  be  ignored.  There  are  three  possible  explanations  of 
their  presence.  First,  they  may  have  been  specially  created 
in  Scotland,  in  the  few  thousands  of  years  since  Scotland 
was  set  free  from  the  ice-sheet  of  the  Glacial  Period.  Or, 
secondly,  they  may  always  have  been  distinct  forms  in  the 
original  continental  fauna,  which  by  some  miraculous  chance 
were  isolated  from  their  neighbours  during  the  original 
Scottish  immigration  and  were  deposited  in  Scotland  with- 
out leaving  a relict  on  the  Continent  whence  they  came. 
Or,  thirdly,  they  may  have  developed  from  the  original 
sample  of  the  continental  fauna. 

The  case  of  the  fauna  of  St  Kilda  may  make  more  simple 
the  choice  between  these  possibilities.  St  Kilda  possesses 
three  distinctive  members  in  its  meagre  fauna — the  St  Kilda 
House  Mouse,  the  St  Kilda  Field  Mouse,  both  looked  upon 
as  distinct  species,  and  the  St  Kilda  Wren — a race  of  the 
Common  Wren.  We  need  not  discuss  the  special  characters 
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of  these  forms,  it  is  sufficient  that  they  are  recognisable  and 
that  they  are  regarded  by  the  specialists  best  qualified  to 
judge,  as  marks  of  distinctness. 

Apply  to  this  small  but  distinctive  fauna  our  three 
possibilities.  Can  we  possibly  believe  that,  in  what  geologists 
call  recent  times,  in  the  course  of  the  few  thousand  years 
since  the  ice-field  melted  from  the  face  of  Scotland,  and  long 
after  man  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  England,  these  mice 
and  this  bird  were  created  from  nothing  ? Of  course  not ! 
And  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  believe  that  these  three  forms 
were  always  distinct  and  by  a strange  accident  became 
separated  from  all  the  wrens,  and  house  mice,  and  field  mice 
of  Scotland,  and  were  marooned  on  St  Kilda. 

We  are  forced  back  on  our  third  possibility.  In  view  of 
the  plasticity,  the  quality  of  being  remodelled,  which  we 
have  already  shown  to  exist  in  animals,  surely  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  distinct  creatures  of  St  Kilda 
are  the  direct  descendants,  slightly  modified,  of  the  original 
migrants  from  the  common  fauna  of  Europe.  In  the  isolation 
of  that  lone  island  the  Common  House  Mouse  and  the 
Common  Field  Mouse  have  evolved  into  new  species. 

In  the  fauna  of  St  Kilda  and  in  the  thirty-two  distinctive 
birds  and  thirty  distinctive  mammals  of  Scotland  we  are 
looking  upon  the  modelling  from  old  species  of  new  species 
and  of  geographical  races,  which  we  regard  as  the  incipient 
stages  of  new  species. 

In  short,  in  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  balance  of 
life,  in  the  plasticity  of  animal  form,  and  in  the  formation 
of  new  races  and  species,  not  in  the  distant  past  of  the 
geologists,  but  in  recent  times,  we  are  looking  in  Scotland 
upon  Evolution  in  its  course. 
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NOTES 

Changing  Habits  of  Gulls. — I have  recently  noticed  another 
example  of  the  changing  habits  of  Gulls.  On  16th  October  1930 
I noticed  a flock  of  about  fifty  Common  Gulls  flying  in  two  wedges, 
as  regularly  as  geese.  They  kept  their  V-formation  all  the  time 
I was  watching  them.  On  the  19th  October,  at  Corstorphine, 
I saw  about  a dozen  flocks  of  Black-headed  Gulls,  and  every  one 
was  flying  in  a V.  The  largest  V contained  about  fifty  Gulls,  and 
the  smallest  about  half  a dozen.  Some  of  the  flocks  were  very 
regular,  following  every  swerve  of  their  leader,  while  others  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  their  formation  for  any  length  of  time. — 
H.  M.  Gray,  Edinburgh. 

More  Records  of  the  Crossbill. — On  1st  October  I saw  four 

Crossbills  in  a high  spruce-tree  near  Ivillin,  where  they  may  nest, 
and  on  6th  October  I heard  and  saw  at  least  two  parties  crossing 
overhead  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridge  of  Allan.  They  seem  to 
be  still  with  us  in  Lauderdale ; the  other  day  a Crossbill  flew  over 
my  house. — William  M‘Conachie,  Lauder. 

Golden  Oriole  in  Scotland. — It  is  interesting  to  hear  of  this 
beautiful  bird  on  Tweedside  (p.  158),  but,  as  is  well  known,  this  is 
not  the  first  record  of  its  appearance  in  Scotland.  Five  years  ago 
the  gentleman  who  rented  some  shooting  from  me  told  me  that  he 
had  been  puzzled  by  the  note  of  a bird  which  he  had  heard 
repeatedly  in  one  of  my  woods  in  Wigtownshire,  but  had  failed  to 
obtain  sight  of  the  songster.  On  his  imitating  the  note  I had  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  it  as  the  bell-like  whistle  of  the  Golden 
Oriole,  for  I had  just  returned  from  the  south  of  Spain,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  Orioles,  though  they  generally  manage  to  keep  out 
of  sight. 

A few  days  later  my  friend  came  to  tell  me  how  he  had  seen 
the  bird  at  last,  and  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a Golden  Oriole.  He 
had  thrown  down  a piece  of  newspaper  and  concealed  himself 
among  some  bushes,  and  presently  the  bird  flew  down  and 
inspected  the  paper. 

I was  puzzled  to  account  for  waste-paper  having  any  attraction 
for  so  shy  a bird  as  Oriolus  galbula , until  there  came  to  mind  that 
Seebohm,  in  describing  the  nest  of  this  species  as  being  formed  of 
“broad  sedges  and  strips  of  inner  bark,”  adds,  “I  have  generally 
found  intertwined  with  these  long  narrow  strips  a few  withered 
leaves,  and  almost  invariably  a scrap  or  two  of  newspaper  ” {Eggs  of 
British  Birds , p.  232). — Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 
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THE  AQUATIC  COLEOPTERA  OF  CAITHNESS 
AND  SUTHERLAND. 

With  some  Remarks  upon  Species  and  Varieties. 

By  Frank  Balfour-Browne,  M.A.  (Oxon.  et  Cantab.),  F.R.S.E., 

F.Z.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  Formerly  Professor  of  Entomology  in  the 

Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  London. 

Comparatively  little  collecting  of  water-beetles  has  been 
done  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland — in  fact,  from  an 
examination  of  the  Natural  History  and  Entomological 
Journals,  it  appears  that  only  one  collector  has  recorded 
any  water-beetles  from  Caithness  and  that  only  two  have 
published  notes  upon  Sutherland  species.  Twenty  species 
have  been  recorded  from  Caithness  but  only  5 from 
Sutherland. 

I did  about  a week’s  collecting  in  Caithness  and  rather 
less  in  North  Sutherland  during  the  last  part  of  July  and 
beginning  of  August  1930,  and  although  my  lists  of  species 
only  run  to  57  for  Caithness  and  45  for  Sutherland,  they 
are  perhaps  worth  putting  on  record,  especially  as  a few 
interesting  points  with  regard  to  distribution  and  habitat 
have  been  revealed. 

In  Caithness  all  my  collecting  was  done  on  the  lowland 
area  to  the  north  of  the  county,  so  that  probably  several 
species  would  be  added  to  the  list  by  anyone  collecting  on 
the  higher  ground  in  the  south. 

Sutherland  was  divided  by  H.  C.  Watson  (29*)  into 
north-west  and  south-east  vice-counties  by  the  watershed 
separating  the  rivers  flowing  to  the  north  and  west  from 
those  flowing  to  the  east. 

More  recently  these  vice-counties  have  been  called 
“North”  and  “South,”  but  in  a “Typo-map”  published  by 
the  late  Mr  B.  B.  Woodward  the  curious  mistake  has  been 
made  of  giving  the  name  “North”  to  Watson’s  “East”  and 
“South”  to  his  “West.”  Only  5 species  have  previously 
been  recorded  from  the  south  and  2 other  species  are 
represented  in  the  Power  Collection  at  the  Natural  History 

* The  numbers  refer  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  paper, 
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Museum.  In  the  north  only  2 species  have  been  recorded, 
but  a list  of  13  species  is  given  for  the  whole  county  in  a 
paper  (30)  published  in  1836-37.  All  the  45  species  I 
collected  in  the  county  were  taken  in  the  north,  but  10  of 
them  also  occurred  in  the  south,  in  which  vice-county  I 
only  made  two  collections.  I did  no  mountain  work,  so 
that  in  Sutherland  also  there  are  likely  to  be  other  species 
to  add  to  the  list. 

In  the  following  list  of  the  species  taken  by  me  in  the 
two  counties,  I have  decided,  after  careful  consideration,  not 
to  follow  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  Hudson-Beare  in 
the  latest  edition  of  his  Catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera  of  the 
British  Islands  (Janson  & Sons,  London,  1930).  I cannot 
see  the  advantage,  though  the  disadvantage  is  obvious,  in 
replacing  old  and  familiar  names  by  strange  ones  merely 
to  keep  in  step  with  the  Continental  catalogue  in  a vague 
attempt  to  obey  the  “law  of  priority”  in  nomenclature. 
So  far  as  the  aquatic  beetles  are  concerned,  many  of  the 
changes  are  mere  matters  of  opinion  and  not  corrections  of 
errors.  To  take  only  two  examples  : Hydroporus  melano- 
cephalus  of  Marsham  is  certainly  not  what  we,  in  this 
country,  recognise  as  H.  morio  of  Dejean.  The  mere  state- 
ment of  Stephens  that  H.  m elan 0 cep halus  is  “ abundant  in 
England  and  Scotland”  (. Manual , p.  70)  should  be  sufficient 
to  settle  that  point.  Again,  there  can  be  no  justification 
for  stating  that  Laccobius  sinuatus  of  Motschulsky  is  the 
same  thing  as  L.  oblongus  of  Gorham,  since  no  one  knows 
anything  about  Motschulsky’s  type  and  his  description  is 
vague  enough  to  apply  to  several  species.  On  the  other 
hand  we  do  know  L.  oblongus , and  therefore  let  us  retain 
this  name.  We  are  again  introduced  to  the  muddle  con- 
cerning two  species  of  Laccophilus,  and  as  there  seem  to  be 
equally  good  grounds  for  regarding  L.  obscurus  of  Panzer  as 
being  L.  minutus  of  Linnaeus  and  Z.  hyalinus  of  De  Geer 
there  seems  no  reason  for  reintroducing  hyalinus  into  our 
catalogue.  We  all  know  two  species  which  we  recognise  as 
L.  interruptus  of  Panzer  and  L.  obscurus  of  Panzer  and  I 
propose  to  continue  to  know  them  under  these  names  until 
there  is  a substantial  reason  for  making  a change. 
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To  the  outsider  the  attempt  to  apply  the  “law  of 
priority”  in  nomenclature  appears  to  have  led  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  Zoological  Nomenclature  into 
considerable  difficulties,  and  the  Commission’s  rules  and 
opinions  are  quite  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  amateur. 
This  perpetual  changing  of  names,  largely  by  amateurs,  is 
a nuisance  in  connection  with  the  group  on  which  one  works 
and  a serious  handicap  in  connection  with  groups  with 
which  one  is  less  well  acquainted  and  should  be  done  with 
infinite  discretion. 


Caithness. 

Sutherland. 

N. 

s. 

Brychius  elevatus,  Panz.  .... 

X 

X 

Haliplus  obliquus,  F. 

X 

,,  confinis,  Steph.  .... 

X 

,,  fulvus,  F.  . 

X 

X 

X 

,,  ruficollis,  De  G. 

X 

X 

,,  wehnckei,  Gerh.  .... 

X 

X 

„ lineatocollis,  Marsh  .... 

X 

X 

Coelambus  inaequalis,  F.  .... 

X 

X 

,,  9-lineatus,  Steph.  .... 

X 

X 

Deronectes  assimilis,  Payk.  .... 

X 

X 

X 

„ depressus,  F. 

X 

X 

,,  1 2-pustulatus,  F.  ... 

X 

X 

,,  griseostriatus,  De  G.  . 

X 

Hydroporus  rivalis,  Gyll.  .... 

X 

X 

,,  septentrionalis,  Gyll.  . 

X 

X 

,,  davisii,  Curt.  .... 

X 

,,  tristis,  Payk 

X 

X 

,,  umbrosus,  Gyll 

X 

X 

,,  gyllenhalii,  Schiod. 

X 

X 

X 

,,  vittula,  Er. ..... 

X 

X 

,,  palustris,  L. 

X 

X 

X 

,,  incognitus,  Sharp 

X 

,,  erythrocephalus,  L. 

X 

X 

X 

,,  melanarius,  Sturm 

X 

X 

,,  memnonius,  Nic. 

X 

,,  obscurus,  Sturm . 

X 

X 

.,  nigrita,  F.  . 

X 

,,  discretus,  Fairm. 

X 

„ pubescens,  Gyll. .... 

X 

X 

X 

,,  planus,  F 

X 

Agabus  guttatus,  Payk. . 

X 

,,  paludosus,  F. 

X 

,,  congener,  Payk.  .... 

X 

,,  nebulosus,  Forst.  .... 

X 

,,  arcticus,  Payk.  ..... 

X 

X 

,,  sturmii,  Gyll 

X 

,,  chalconotus,  Panz.  .... 

X 

X 

,,  bipustulatus,  L 

X 

X 

X 
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Caithness. 

Sutherland. 

N. 

s. 

Platambus  maculatus,  L. 

X 

Ilybius  fuliginosus,  F.  . 

X 

X 

Rhantus  bistriatus,  Berg 

X 

X 

Colymbetes  fuscus,  L.  . 

X 

X 

Dytiscus  punctulatus,  F. 

X 

X 

,,  marginalis,  L. . 

X 

X 

Acilius  sulcatus,  L.  ..... 

X 

Gyrinus  minutus,  F. 

X 

,,  natator,  Scop.  ..... 

X 

X 

X 

,,  ed  ward  si,  Sharp  .... 

X 

Hydrobius  fuscipes,  L.  . 

X 

X 

Philhydrus  fuscipennis,  Thoms.  . . 

X 

X 

“ minutus,  F.  . 

X 

... 

Anacaena  globulus,  Payk.  .... 

X 

X 

Laccobius  alutaceus,  Thoms. .... 

X 

,,  minutus,  L.  . 

X 

X 

Limnebius  truncatellus,  Thunb. 

X 

X 

X 

Helophorus  porculus,  Bedel  .... 

X 

X 

,,  aquaticus,  L. 

X 

„ viridicollis,  Steph. 

X 

X 

,,  griseus,  Herbst.  . 

X 

,,  granularis,  L. 

X 

,,  brevipalpis,  Bedel 

X 

X 

X 

Octhebius  pygmaeus,  F. . 

X 

„ bicolon,  Germ.  .... 

X 

Hydraena  riparia,  Kug 

X 

This  list  includes  a total  of  64  species,  to  which  a few  names 
may  be  added  from  the  published  notes  already  mentioned. 
So  far  as  Caithness  is  concerned,  Thornley  (27)  recorded 
Rhantus  exoletus , Forst.,  Acilius  sulcatus , L.,  and  Anaccena 
limbata , F.  Although  it  is  quite  possible  that  R.  exoletus  is 
correctly  recorded,  since  it  occurs  in  Skye  and  in  Easterness 
(Inverness,  E.),  it  is  also  possible  that  R.  bistriatus  was  the 
species  actually  taken,  as  I found  it  fairly  commonly  in  both 
Caithness  and  Sutherland.  I am  somewhat  doubtful  as  to 
the  record  of  A.  limbata , partly  because  in  1907  Mr  Thornley 
kindly  sent  me  a number  of  his  water-beetles  to  see 
and  A.  globulus  was  amongst  those  from  Thurso  but  not 
A.  limbata.  The  species  has  otherwise  not  been  recorded 
north  of  Forfar,  Argyll  Main,  and  one  specimen  from  Eigg 
(North  Ebudes). 

With  regard  to  the  previous  Sutherland  records,  one 
which  seems  to  call  for  remark  is  that  for  Hydrobius picicrus , 
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Thoms,  by  Dr  Norman  H.  Joy  (16)  for  “ R.  Tirry  near  Lairg  ” 
(Sutherland,  S.).  Hydrobius  only  occurred  with  me  in  4 
collections  out  of  a total  of  more  than  60,  but  in  each  case 
it  was  quite  common,  and  yet  every  specimen  was  typical 
fuscipes , not  picicrus.  I have  no  doubt  that  picicrus  is 
merely  a form  of  fuscipes , as  there  is  every  stage  of 
intermediate  between  the  type  with  rather  long  and  reddish 
legs  and  that  with  shorter  pitchy  legs,  but  I should  certainly 
have  expected  to  find  the  picicrus  end  of  the  series  in  the 
north. 

Wilson’s  list,  published  in  1 836-37  (30),  contains  several 
names  which  are  unexpected.  Colymbetes  uliginosus  may 
possibly  refer  to  Ilybius  fuliginosus  but,  equally  possibly, 
the  species  intended  is  Agabus  uliginosus , L.  Although  this 
latter  has  occurred  in  Scotland  (I  took  it  in  numbers  in 
several  pools  on  Preston  Merse,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  in  1909 
and  there  is  a “ Dumfries”  specimen  in  the  Dublin  Museum 
Collection),  Scottish  records  for  Midlothian  and  Aberdeen, 
and  also  for  Sutherland,  are  open  to  question,  Sharp  (28) 
suggesting  that  individuals  of  A.  congener  were  mistaken  for 
this  species.  This  latter  does  occur  in  Sutherland,  as  I took 
specimens  at  about  700  feet  elevation  near  Altnahara 
(Sutherland,  N.).  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  Murray’s 
catalogue  (17),  published  in  1853,  in  the  introduction  to 
which  he  specially  mentions  that  his  information  as  to 
Sutherland  and  Ross-shire  has  been  “principally  derived 
from  Mr  James  Wilson  of  Woodville,”  the  author  of  the 
1836  paper  under  discussion,  Sutherland  is  not  mentioned 
as  a home  of  A.  uliginosus. 

Colymbetes  ( Copelatus ) agilis  is  an  even  more  doubtful 
record.  I have  seen  one  specimen  labelled  “Queensberry 
Hill,  Dumfries  (M‘Nab)”  in  the  Dublin  Museum  Collection, 
but  otherwise  there  is  no  Scottish  record,  and  again  Murray 
omits  to  mention  Sutherland  in  connection  with  the  species. 

Hydrobius  melanocephalus  is  probably  a species  of  Phil- 
hydrus  and  may  be  what  we  now  recognise  as  P.  fuscipennis , 
Thoms.,  which  occurred  fairly  commonly  in  the  peat  bogs, 
and  H.  orbicularis  is  now  known  as  Cyclonotum  orbicular e,  F. 
When  Wilson  and  his  joint  author  published  the  Entomologia 
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Edinensis  (31),  they  remarked  that  they  had  not  heard  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  species  in  Scotland  elsewhere  than  at  the 
west  end  of  Duddingston  Loch,  Edinburgh,  but  in  1835 
Wilson  recorded  it  for  Sutherland.  In  1853,  however, 
Murray,  although  in  correspondence  with  Wilson  as  already 
mentioned,  recorded  it  for  Argyll  Main  and  for  Renfrew 
but  not  for  Sutherland.  I have  taken  the  species  in 
Dumfries  and  the  North  Ebudes  (Eigg),  and  it  has  been 
recorded  by  Anderson  Fergusson  (u)  for  Ayrshire,  but  these 
are  the  only  other  Scottish  records,  and  they  suggest  that 
the  species  is  southern  and  western  in  Scotland  rather  than 
northern  and  eastern. 

With  regard  to  my  list,  it  was  interesting  to  find  Haliplus 
obliquus  in  Caithness,  where  it  was  not  uncommon  in  several 
ponds  in  quarries  and  sandhills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castletown  and  Dunnet,  and  it  also  occurred  in  the  River 
Thurso  and  in  the  Water  of  Wick.  In  a recent  paper  (6)  I 
discussed  the  Scottish  distribution  of  this  species  and, 
although  my  experience  in  Caithness  contradicts  my 
previous  conclusion  that  the  species  is  very  rare  on  the 
Scottish  mainland,  the  Caithness  records  fit  in  very  nicely 
with  my  suggestion  that  it  has  two  separate  distributions  in 
the  British  Islands.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Haliplus 
ruficollis  (Brit.  Auct.)  group  into  its  constituent  species  (3) 
the  Britannic  distribution  of  De  Geer’s  species  and  of  the 
others  has  required  revision  and  the  records  of  both  ruficollis 
and  wehnckei  for  these  northern  counties  will  be  useful. 
H.  ruficollis , although  common  where  it  occurred,  was 
distinctly  limited,  being  found  in  Caithness  only  in  4 out 
of  43  collections,  and  in  3 out  of  20  collections  in  Sutherland 
North.  It  was  entirely  confined  to  small  ponds  or  quarry 
holes  except  that  it  occurred  in  pools  in  the  sea  turf  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Naver — where  one  might  rather  have 
expected  to  find  H.  apicalis , Thoms.  ( striatus , Sharp),  whose 
range  northwards  is,  however,  limited  to  the  south-western 
Scottish  counties — and  in  a stagnant  ditch  in  a silted-up  area 
higher  up  the  Naver. 

H.  wehnckei  occurred  only  in  the  rivers,  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  H.  ruficollis , and  in  certain  of  the  lochs,  and 
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is  apparently  as  widely  distributed  as  ruficollis  in  the 
Britannic  area. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  with  regard  to  Deronectes 
depressus , which  occurred  in  the  River  Thurso  and  a tributary 
stream  near  Halkirk,  the  river  below  Loch  O’Webster,  the 
Water  of  Wick,  the  Rivers  Halladale,  Naver  and  Mudale — in 
fact  in  almost  every  river  I examined.  It  also  occurred  in  a 
few  of  the  larger  lochs  such  as  Loch  O’Webster  and  Loch 
Watten  but  not  in  those  of  a definitely  peaty  character.  I 
took  examples  from  every  place  in  which  I found  the  species, 
as  I felt  some  doubt  as  to  whether  I was  taking  depressus 
or  elegans.  The  result  of  dissecting  out  the  sedeagus  of  a 
number  of  the  males  was  that  I was  driven  to  go  through 
again  all  my  material  of  these  two  forms,  now  between  600 
and  700  specimens,  as  the  doubt  as  to  the  specific  distinctness 
of  depressus  and  elegans , which  was  in  my  mind  when  I 
wrote  my  paper  in  1919  (4),  was  again  aroused.  In  the  paper 
referred  to  I pointed  out  the  difference  in  form  of  the 
sedeagus  in  depressus  and  elegans , but  I gave  a series  of 
drawings  of  that  organ  showing  that  there  were  intermediate 
stages.  I also  stated  that,  except  in  one  loch  in  the  Solway 
district,  in  which  district  most  of  the  material  was  collected 
upon  which  the  work  was  based,  I had  not  anywhere  been 
able  to  recognise  the  occurrence  together  of  the  two  forms. 
This  has  also  been  my  experience  since  that  paper  was 
written,  but  an  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  both  in  one 
lake  has  recently  occurred,  and  Mr  Tottenham  showed  me  a 
male  elegans  which  he  took  in  Talkin  Tarn,  the  first  known 
home  in  Britain  of  D.  depressus.  He  has  since  recorded 
this  (28). 

In  again  going  through  the  old  material  I found  that  in 
a number  of  cases  where  I had  previously  regarded  my 
specimens  as  being  elegans  with  a broadish  type  of  sedeagus, 
I was  now  wondering  why  I had  not  regarded  them  as 
depressus  with  a narrower  type.  I therefore  made  a number 
of  camera  lucida  drawings  of  the  apex  of  the  organ  in 
different  individuals  and  arranged  them  in  a series  from 
narrowest  to  broadest,  and  I then  found  : first,  that  the  series 
was  absolutely  complete;  and  secondly,  that,  with  few 
186  z 
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exceptions,  the  insects  with  the  narrowest  sedeagus  were 
from  the  southern  parts,  and  that  those  with  broader  aedeagi 
were  from  northern  England  or  from  Scotland.  From 
Ireland,  so  far,  I have  not  seen  any  specimens  of  elegans , 
and  the  Killarney  specimens  recently  recorded  under  that 
name  (9)  are  all  depressus. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  so  far  as  the  extremes  of  the  series 
are  concerned,  no  two  insects  could  be  more  reasonably 
described  as  distinct  species,  but  the  complete  chain  of 
intermediates,  not  only  in  the  aedeagal  character  but  in 
those  other  less  important  ones  I mentioned  in  the  original 
paper,  complicate  the  matter.  There  seem  to  be  four 
possibilities:  (i)  that  there  are  two  species  overlapping  in 
distribution  and  interbreeding  in  the  overlapping  area; 
(2)  that  there  are  two  variable  species  which  merge  or  even 
overlap  in  characters  ; (3)  that  one  of  the  two  species  is  fixed 
but  that  its  characters  are  “ invaded  ” by  the  other  ; (4)  that 
there  is  only  one  species. 

First,  with  regard  to  two  species  interbreeding  in  the 
areas  where  their  ranges  overlap,  this  seems  a reasonable 
possibility.  Except  amongst  Lepidoptera  there  seems  to  be 
comparatively  little  literature  concerning  insect  hybrids, 
and  a paper  by  Pictet  (19)  is  the  only  one  I have  been  able 
to  find  dealing  with  anything  in  insects  remotely  similar  to 
what  I am  suggesting  is  possible  in  the  case  of  D.  depressus 
and  D.  elegans . He  describes  an  Arctiid  moth,  Nemophila 
(. Arctia :) plantaginis , L.,  known  in  this  country  as  the  “Wood 
Tiger,”  which,  in  Switzerland,  has  a race  AA  living  at 
altitudes  up  to  1700  metres  and  another  race  aa  living  at 
altitudes  of  about  2700  metres.  Neither  of  these  races 
can  apparently  inhabit  the  region  at  an  altitude  of  about 
2200  metres,  where  a hybrid  race  Aa,  larger  than  either  of 
the  parent  races,  flourishes  and  is  now  a fixed  race.  The 
case  is  not,  at  first  sight,  very  like  that  suggested  for 
D.  depressus  and  D.  elegans , where  the  supposed  hybrids  are 
intermediate  in  characters,  even  to  the  form  of  the  aedeagus, 
but  the  races  A A and  aa  are  “climatic  species”  definitely 
associated  with  altitudes  and  D.  depressus  and  elegans  may 
be  “ climatic  species  ” less  definitely  associated  with  latitudes. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  are  cases  outside  the  insects  which 
are  to  the  point.  To  mention  one  such,  the  Carrion  Crow 
(■ Corvus  corone ) and  the  Hooded  Crow  ( C cornix)  for  the 
most  part  breed  in  separate  areas  in  Euro-Asia,  but  these 
two  distinct  species  frequently  interbreed  in  those  parts 
where  their  ranges  overlap  (22).  Where  they  interbreed, 
every  intergrade  occurs,  as  can  be  seen  by  visiting  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  in  the  great  hall  of  which  is  an 
exhibit  illustrating  this.  With  regard  to  Deronectes , the 
range  of  D . depressus  extends  across  northern  Euro-Asia, 
whereas  that  of  D.  elegans  is  apparently  limited  to  the  south- 
western corner ; but  I think  that  further  investigation  is 
necessary,  since,  until  1901,  no  one  seems  to  have  recognised 
the  sedeagal  differences,  so  that  the  separation  of  the  two 
was  based  upon  less  reliable  characters. 

The  position  in  Ireland  may  be  against  this  “hybrid” 
theory.  Since  D.  elegans  has  not,  so  far,  been  found  in 
that  island,  we  should  therefore  expect  a pure  breed  of 
depressus  with,  presumably,  little  or  no  variation  in  the 
width  of  the  sedeagus.  Yet  there  is  considerable  variation, 
as  a reference  to  the  chart  of  sedeagal  widths  on  p.  181  will 
show. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  there  being  two  variable 
species,  I examined  all  my  material  of  the  other  British 
species  of  the  genus,  D.  latus)  D.  assimilis , D.  \2-pustulatus , 
and  D.  griseostriatus  ^ but  none  of  my  specimens  showed 
such  variations  in  external  characters  as  are  exhibited  by 
depressus-elegans . An  examination  of  the  sedeagus  of  each 
of  the  species  revealed  the  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that 
there  are  three  types  of  this  organ  in  the  genus,  and  the 
photographs  of  the  plasticine  models  of  these  will  show  the 
differences  between  them.  D.  assimilis , depressus  and  elegans , 
and  griseostriatus  are  all  of  one  type,  whereas  the  other  two 
British  species  each  represent  a very  different  type  (see 
Plates  I.  and  II  ). 

An  examination  of  a number  of  individuals  from  different 
parts  of  the  Britannic  area  showed  that  all  the  species 
excepting  depressus  and  elegans  were  remarkably  constant 
in  the  form  of  the  aedeagus  and,  although  this  does  not 
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exclude  the  possibility  of  depressus  and  elegans  being  two 
distinct  species,  it  seems  less  likely  that  there  should  be 
two  variable  species  in  the  genus  than  that  there  should 
be  one. 

If  depressus  and  elegans  are  distinct  species  and  yet  not 
both  variable,  and  if  they  do  not  interbreed,  then  it  seems 
likely  that  it  is  the  former  which  is  variable,  since,  whereas 
in  the  north  the  variation  in  the  width  of  the  aedeagus  is 
easily  recognisable,  in  the  south  the  organ  is  very  constant. 
The  accompanying  chart  and  map  will  show  this. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  either  we  have  two  inter- 
breeding species  or  there  is  but  one  species,  D.  depressus  of 
Fabricius,  in  which  case  D.  elegans  of  Panzer  is  merely  a 
form  of  it,  chiefly  southern  in  its  distribution.  On  this 
latter  assumption  I should  hesitate  about  describing  it  as 
“var.  elegans?  as  I should  prefer  to  restrict  this  term,  when 
attached  to  a name,  to  mean  the  possession  of  some  constant 
characteristic  difference  from  the  type,  a difference  which 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  specific  rank.  No  doubt  it  will 
be  pointed  out  that  I have  defined  a “subspecies,”  but, 
unfortunately,  zoologists  seem  to  have  used  the  two  terms 
indiscriminately,  and  Robson,  in  his  book  on  The  Species 
Problem  (21),  says : “ The  term  ‘ subspecies 5 is  often  used 
instead  of  ‘variety’  to  denote  well-marked  subdivisions  of 
species”  (p.  26).  If  the  extreme  form  is  entitled  to  be 
called  “var.  elegans ,”  then  the  question  arises,  Are  all  the 
intermediates  to  receive  names,  or  where  in  the  series  do  we 
stop  referring  to  “var.  elegans ” and  start  speaking  of 
“ depressus ”?  But  even  if  there  is  some  justification  for 
naming  a form  as  distinct  as  elegans , entomologists  have 
been  too  ready  in  the  past  to  create  “ varieties.”  For 
instance  there  is  no  justification  for  raising  to  the  rank  of 
“ var.”  mere  colour  forms  which  are  not  even  climatically 
separated.  Platambus  maculatus  varies  in  colouring  from  a 
form  with  a considerable  amount  of  yellow  on  the  upper 
surface  to  one  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  yellow  (see 
Plate  IIP).  The  colouring  varies  even  in  the  same  stream, 
although  it  is  also  true  that  the  colours  are  less  bright 
where  there  is  more  detritus  or  peat  in  the  water,  but  there 


Plate  I 


Plasticine  Model  of  the  /Edeagus  of  Deronectes  duodecim-pustulatus,  01. 


Plate  II 


Plasticine  Model  of  the  ^Edeagus  of  Deronectes  depressus , F. 


Plasticine  Model  of  the  ^Edeagus  of  Deronectes  elegans , Panz. 


Plate  III 


Some  of  the  Colour  Varieties  of  Platambus  maculatus , L. 
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Chart  showing  different  widths  of  apex  of  the  aedeagus  in  individuals  of  Deronectes 
depressus-elegans  ; from  camera  lucida  drawings. 


Map  showing  distribution  of  aedeagal  types  of  Deronectes  depressus-elegans. 
The  numbers  correspond  with  those  on  the  chart  above. 
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seems  no  justification  for  naming  the  darkest  form  “var. 
immaculatus”  Again,  Haliplus  confinis  has  a specially  light 
form,  apparently  common  in  Loch  Leven,  Kinross,  which 
was  called  “var . p aliens”  by  Fowler  (12),  and  a specially  dark 
form  which  was  first  raised  to  varietal  rank  by  Bullock  (8) 
under  the  name  of  “var.  halberti ,”  when  he  found  it  at 
Killarney.  I have  specimens  of  the  Loch  Leven  pale  form, 
which  occurs  with  the  type  in  the  loch  and  varies  in  tone, 
and  I have  specimens  of  an  intermediate  colour  between 
these  and  the  type,  from  Loch  Barvas,  Lewis  (Outer 
Hebrides),  and  a similar  specimen  from  Caithness.  I have 
also  a number  of  specimens  from  various  places  which  are 
darker  than  the  normal  colouring,  and  Pearce  (1S)  records 
dark  specimens  from  the  South  Ebudes  and  from  Devon 
South  which  he  refers  to  “ var.  halberti although  he  recog- 
nises that  “one  could  easily  pick  out  a series  leading  up 
from  abnormally  light  specimens  to  the  var.  halberti 
Again  I suggest  that  here  there  is  no  justification  for  giving 
the  extreme  forms  varietal  rank — in  fact  I wonder  whether 
there  is  any  good  reason  for  identifying  the  dark  and  light 
forms  except  as  such. 

After  much  hesitation  I have  also  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  separation  of  Haliplus 
brozvneanus , Sharp  as  a “variety”  of  H.  nomax , B.  B. — much 
less  for  its  separation  as  a species  (24).  In  my  paper  on 
Haliplus  I spoke  of  bro.wneanus  as  “ sufficiently  distinct  to 
be  called  a variety  ” (p.  1 1 5),  but  I meant  that  it  was  a 
variation  from  the  type  and  I did  not  realise  the  possibilities 
which  would  result  from  naming  less  important  varietal 
forms.  Since  commencing  this  paper  I have  again  examined 
my  material,  and  I find  that  all  I said  in  the  paper  referred 
to  (pp.  1 1 5,  1 16)  supports  the  view  I am  now  expressing 
that  this  is  not  a variety  marked  off  from  the  type  but  the 
extreme  form  of  a series,  apparently  mainly  southern  in  its 
distribution  and  a parallel  case  with  D.  depressus , if  elegans 
is  not  a distinct  species. 

Agabus  bipustulatus  shows  considerable  variation  in  size 
and  shape  and  a narrow  form,  usually  found  at  high 
altitudes,  was  separated  off  by  Aube  as  a separate  species 
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which  he  named  A.  solieri  and  which  is  apparently  the  same 
as  A.  sexualis  of  Reiche.  What  we  regard  as  this  species 
now  appears  in  our  lists  as  “var.  solieri ” and  was  described 
by  Sharp  (23)  as  “a  small  highland  form”  of  A.  bipustulatus. 
It  has  no  definite  characters  by  which  it  can  be  separated 
from  the  type  which  occurs  with  it  and  therefore,  on  the 
grounds  I have  already  suggested,  the  name  should  be 
suppressed,  but  for  the  fact  that  thi's  form,  like  Haliplus 
browneanus , has  enjoyed  specific  rank  which,  to  my  mind, 
requires  that  it  should  remain  identifiable.  Some  years  ago 
Lord  Rothschild  (20)  pointed  out  that  the  original  meaning  of 
the  term  “ varietasp  as  used  by  Linnaeus,  was  to  denote 
local  races,  and  he  urged  the  dropping  of  “variety”  and 
restoring  “subspecies”  to  replace  it.  He  further  suggested 
the  use  of  the  term  “aberration”  to  denote  an  individual 
variation  or  a monstrosity.  It  seems  a great  pity  that 
more  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this  suggestion,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  term  “ aberration  ” is  concerned, 
to  label  the  less  important  variations  from  the  typical  form, 
and  it  would  completely  suit  the  examples  cited — i .e.,Agabus 
bipustulatus , ab.  solieri  and  Haliplus  nomax , ab.  browneanus. 
It  will  also  serve  with  regard  to  ab.  elegans , if  the  view  is 
taken  that  this  is  not  specifically  distinct  from  D.  depressus. 
But  I deprecate  the  indiscriminate  naming  of  unimportant 
variations.  It  only  makes  the  synonymy  more  difficult  for 
those  who  take  more  than  a collector’s  interest  in  species, 
and  I think  that  editors  of  journals  which  accept  papers 
including  systematic  points  and  the  referees  of  such  papers 
should  be  more  interested  in  this  subject  than  they  appear 
to  be. 

The  absence  of  Deronectes  griseostriatus  from  the 
Sutherland  list  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
did  not  examine  its  normal  type  of  habitat,  which  is  the 
peaty  loch.  Whereas  it  occurred  in  Caithness  at  elevations 
as  little  as  200  feet  above  sea  level,  in  southern  and  western 
Scotland  I have  never  taken  it  below  800  feet  except  in 
Islay  (Ebudes  South),  where  it  occurred  in  one  small  loch  at 
550  feet.  I was  always  expecting  to  find  Hydroporus  morio , 
Dej.  at  the  lower  levels  in  the  north,  but  I did  not  come 
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across  it  although  I examined  many  bog  pools  with  the  right 
community  of  water-beetles,  where,  however,  H.  gyllenhalii , 
Schiod.  was  the  dominant  species.  H.  morio  has  been 
recorded  for  Ross  East(14),  although  Dr  Joy,  when  he  sent 
me  a list  of  the  water-beetles  he  collected  at  Garve,  did 
not  include  it.  It  has  also  been  recorded  for  the  Outer 
Hebrides  (10)  under  the  name  of  H.  atriceps,  but  I failed  to 
find  it  there  and  commented  upon  the  fact(2).  Yet  it  seems 
impossible  that  it  should  not  occur  in  these  northern  areas,  and 
it  may  be  either  that  it  is  restricted  to  the  mountains,  as  it  is 
farther  south,  or  that  it  has  temporarily  become  scarce,  since 
species  undoubtedly  wax  and  wane  in  localities,  and  possibly 
do  so  over  large  areas.  One  example  of  this  phenomenon 
is  Agabus  abbreviatus , F.  in  Cambridgeshire.  It  was 
recorded  by  the  collectors  of  the  earlier  part  of  last  century 
and  then  disappeared,  although  the  area  in  which  it  had 
occurred  was  continually  worked.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
or  so  it  has  reappeared  and  is  now  by  no  means  rare  in 
certain  parts  of  the  fens.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in 
1906  I introduced  60  specimens  from  Chaloner’s  Whin, 
York,  into  some  old  clay  pits  near  Hickling  (Norfolk  East) 
and,  of  course,  it  is  possible,  though  unlikely,  that  these 
spread  over  East  Anglia  and  that  one  or  more  reached  the 
Cambridge  district  and  re-established  the  species.  Hydroporus 
lituratus , F.  has  been  a common  beetle  in  Somerset  North 
during  the  last  few  years,  whereas  in  1915  it  only  occurred 
in  8 out  of  71  collections  in  the  same  area.  This  species 
occurred  in  41  per  cent,  of  the  collections  made  in  Cambridge- 
shire in  1913-14  but  only  in  25  per  cent,  of  those  made  in 
1918,  although  about  the  same  number  of  collections  were 
made(5).  It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  to  assume  that  a 
species  increases  and  decreases  in  abundance  all  over  the 
country — in  fact  this  seems  unlikely,  but  in  any  district  it 
is  possible  that  there  are  complementary  species  which 
play  “Box  and  Cox”  with  periods  of  years  just  as  there 
are  complementary  species  which  replace  one  another  in 
communities  in  different  districts  or  at  different  elevations  (*). 

Gyrinus  marinus , Gyll.  was  recorded  by  Wilson  ( loc . cit.) 
for  Sutherland  but  I failed  to  find  it  either  in  Sutherland 
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or  in  Caithness,  although  I was  careful  to  examine  Gyrinids 
whenever  I caught  them,  as  I was  looking  out  for  G.  opacus, 
Sahib.  We  know  very  little  about  the  range  of  this  rare 
species  in  the  Britannic  area  since  Sharp  (25)  first  distin- 
guished G.  edwardsi  and  it  is,  so  far,  only  recorded  from 
Aberdeen  South,  Easterness  and  Hebrides.  Octhebius  lejolisi , 
Rey  and  Muls.  failed  to  appear,  but  that  may  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  I only  searched  for  it  in  one  spot, 
although  I spent  two  periods 
there  and  the  place  seemed 
eminently  suitable. 

Since  the  breaking  up  of 
Philhydrus  melanocephalus , 

Brit.  Auct.  into  fuscipennis, 

Thoms,  and  halophilus , Bedel 
and  the  discovery  of  P. 
quadripunctatus , Herbst.  as  a 
British  species  I have  been 
attempting  to  discover  the 
distribution  of  these  three,  to 
us,  new  species.  The  latter 
two  are  apparently  entirely 
southern,  while  fuscipennis, 
the  only  one  of  the  three 
which  occurred  in  northern 
Scotland,  has  so  far  been 
identified  only  in  the  north 
and  west,  and  the  accom- 
panying map  shows  the  present  known  distribution  (Fig.  2). 
It  seems  not  to  be  understood  by  some  entomologists 
that  once  a species  is  divided  into  two  all  the  previous 
records  are  useless,  and  it  was  surprising  when  the  late 
Mr  Blenkarn  quite  correctly  stated  that  Deronectes  elegans 
was  a new  record  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  a note  appeared 
from  another  coleopterist  stating  that  this  was  an  error,  as 
the  species  had  been  previously  recorded  as  D.  depressus  (7). 
At  that  rate  no  newly  recognised  species  is  a new  record  ! 

The  only  other  species  in  the  list  to  which  I need  refer 
is  Helophorus  granularis.  This  insect  seems  to  find  its 
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FlG.  2. — The  distribution  of  Philhydrus 
fuscipennis , Thoms. 
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normal  habitat  in  what  someone  has  called  “ vernal  swamps,” 
marshy  areas  in  grassland  which  originate  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  rains  and  disappear  with  the  return  of 
summer.  In  such  places  it  usually  occurs  in  numbers,  but 
it  by  no  means  occurs  in  every  vernal  swamp.  Again,  it 
turns  up  in  ones  and  twos  in  ponds,  where  it  is  likely  to  be 
passed  over  as  H.  brevipalpis.  Its  distribution  extends 
from  Sutherland  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  but  it  has  only  been 
recorded  from  31  out  of  the  150  or  so  counties  and  vice- 
counties. In  Ireland,  so  far,  all  the  records  are  for  coastal 
counties,  which  may  be  mere  accident.  I took  only  a few 
specimens  in  some  pools  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Naver. 
There  is  a short-winged  form  of  this  species  which  Sharp 
named  H.  ytenensis  and  which  occurs  with  the  long-winged 
form  and  was  recorded  by  him  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  (26).  Later  he  was  apparently  satisfied  that  this 
was  not  a distinct  species  and  the  phenomenon  of  wing 
variation  has  since  been  discovered  in  another  beetle  (13). 
The  few  Sutherland  specimens  possess  normal  wings. 

Taken  as  a whole  the  list  of  species  is  disappointing 
compared,  for  instance,  with  the  lists  for  the  Western  Islands. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  characteristic  about  it, 
which  means  that  its  water-beetle  fauna  belongs  to  the 
“eastern”  or  post-glacial  rather  than  to  the  “western”  or 
ante-glacial  group,  all  the  so-called  “Lusitanian”  species 
being  absent  from  it.  How  far  this  will  remain  true  when 
the  area  has  been  more  thoroughly  explored  remains  to 
be  seen. 
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Birds  collected  by  Sir  Andrew  Smith  in  South  Africa : 
Correction. — At  pp.  15 1 and  153  of  the  last  number  of  the 
Scottish  Naturalist  the  name  Chrysoptilus  abingoni  and  all 
remarks  concerning  it  should  be  deleted.  It  is  regretted  that  owing 
to  an  error  in  identification  the  name  of  that  bird  was  included 
among  those  of  Smith’s  novelties.  The  skin  on  re-examination 
proves  to  be  that  of  a closely  allied  South  African  species,  “ notatusP 
— J.  H.  Stenhouse,  Edinburgh. 

Petchora  Pipit  and  Short-toed  Lark  at  Pair  Isle. — On 

27th  October  a female  specimen  of  the  Petchora  Pipit  ( Anthus 
gustavi ),  and  on  24th  October  a male  example  of  the  Short-toed 
Lark  ( Calandrella  b.  brachydactyla),  were  obtained  here. — Jerome 
Wilson,  Fair  Isle. 

[This  is  the  third  recorded  occurrence  of  the  former  bird  at 
Fair  Isle  and  in  the  British  Isles.  The  example  proved  to  be  a bird 
of  the  year.  The  Short-toed  Lark  is  the  sixth  recorded  for  Fair 
Isle  and  the  eighth  in  Scotland.  Both  specimens  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  British  Museum,  London. — Eds.] 
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Ichneumon  Fly  stinging  Human  Beings. — There  is  far 
more  than  the  “suspicion”  noted  on  p.  145  against  Ophion  lutens. 
Five  or  six  years  ago,  I forget  the  exact  date,  I described  in  Nature 
how  persons  in  my  house  had  been  repeatedly  stung  at  night  by 
some  insect,  and  how  at  last  Ophion  had  been  caught  in  the  act. 
Since  then  I killed  one  on  my  own  arm  when  I was  reading  in  bed, 
which  was  just  about  to  insert  its  ovipositor.  I sent  a brace  of 
these  flies  for  examination  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  in 
London  and  received  a report  that  no  poison  glands  could  be 
detected.  Subsequently,  however,  Dr  Tate  Regan  has  amended 
that  report  and  stated  (I  think  in  a note  to  Nature ) that  poison 
glands  had  been  found  at  the  base  of  the  ovipositor. 

This  large  Ichneumon  Fly  appears  annually  in  our  house  in 
August  and  September,  and  several  of  the  inmates  or  visitors  have 
suffered  from  its  attack.  The  question  is  whether  an  egg  is 
deposited  with  each  sting,  and  whether  human  flesh  would  suffice 
to  hatch  it.  I understand  that  the  normal  nidus  for  the  young  of 
Ophion  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the  large  night  moths.- — Herbert 
Maxwell,  Monreith. 

The  Yellow-browed  Warbler  in  Clyde. — On  6th  April 
1909,  while  reclining  against  a steep  bank  of  the  River  Clyde  at 
Blantyre  Priory  watching  the  antics  of  a pair  of  courting  Kestrels, 
I had  my  attention  suddenly  arrested  by  a small  bird,  of  a species 
quite  unknown  to  me.  The  call  of  the  bird  was  also  quite  strange. 
For  about  two  minutes  it  searched  every  part  of  the  canes  at  the 
foot  of  a hazel  bush,  so  near  that  I could  have  blown  my  breath  on 
it,  and  all  the  time  quite  oblivious  of  my  presence.  While  it  was 
there  another  of  the  same  species,  with  a similar  call,  flew  past 
a little  farther  down  stream,  to  be  shortly  followed  by  the  bird  I had 
under  observation.  They  seemed  to  be  keeping  in  touch  with  each 
other. 

Believing  that  I had  seen  the  Yellow-browed  Warbler,  I sent 
a minute  description  of  the  bird  to  Mr  Eagle  Clarke,  who  replied 
28th  April  1909:  “It  seems  to  me  very  possible  that  your  bird  was 
superciliosus , but  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  be  certain  about  it ; all 
your  observations  seem  to  point  to  it  however.  I have  another 
similar  letter  from  Dumfriesshire;  in  this  case  the  observer  knows 
the  bird  in  life  well.  It  is  a pity  that  we  have  not  full  confirmation, 
because  the  bird  has  not  been  detected  in  our  islands  in  spring.” 

Since  then  I have  made  myself  certain  that  the  birds  which 
I saw  were  indeed  Yellow-browed  Warblers.  Compared  with 
stuffed  specimens  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  the  bird  which 
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I saw  at  such  close  quarters  looked  brighter  in  plumage,  but  was 
in  markings  quite  similar. 

Taking  the  two  records  together  it  would  seem  that  the  valleys 
of  the  Annan  and  Clyde  were  used  as  a cross-country  route  in  the 
northern  movement. — Walter  Stewart,  Holytown. 

[There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  our  contributor’s 
identification.  The  bird,  then  known  as  Phylloscopus  superciliosus , 
now  as  P.  i.  inornatus , though  often  reported  as  having  been  seen 
or  obtained  in  autumn,  has  very  rarely  been  recorded  as  occurring 
in  the  British  Isles  in  spring.  Dr  Eagle  Clarke  in  the  latest  edition 
of  Saunders'  Manual  states  that  it  has  been  observed  on  three 
occasions  : once  at  Dumfries  as  stated  above,  nth  April  1909;  once 
in  Kent,  15th  April;  and  on  board  H.M.S.  Africa  off  Start  Point, 
Devon,  on  10th  May  1911.  He  had  either  overlooked  or  forgotten 
this  Clydesdale  record  reported  to  him.  The  story  of  its  occurrence 
on  board  H.M.S.  Africa  is  worth  telling,  if  only  as  affording  another 
illustration  of  how  confiding  this  bird  can  be  with  human  beings, 
so  long  as  they  remain  perfectly  still.  It  came  on  board  the 
battleship  about  9.30  a.m.  while  the  ship’s  company  was  at  prayers. 
The  men  were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  quarter-deck  in  a 
double  line  facing  inwards,  and  when  the  bird  arrived  they  were 
bareheaded.  The  officer  who  identified  it  was  standing  at  the  end 
of  a line  of  men  and  facing  forward.  The  bird  flew  aft  along  the 
line  and  settled  on  the  head  of  the  last  man  in  the  front  rank,  not 
more  than  a yard  away  from  the  observer.  The  man  remained 
perfectly  still,  though  the  vestige  of  a smile  on  his  face  indicated 
that  he  was  aware  something  was  on  his  head.  Then  the  bird  flew 
down  his  back  and  settled  on  his  hands,  which  were  clasped  behind 
him  and  holding  his  cap.  A few  seconds  later,  prayers  being 
ended,  the  bird  was  disturbed  and  flew  on  to  the  after-bridge,  from 
which  it  set  out  for  the  shore,  then  about  eight  miles  distant. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  specimen  of  this  bird  has  ever  been 
obtained  in  spring  in  the  British  Isles. — Eds.] 


Great  Crested  Grebe  on  Duddingston  Loch. — There  are 
few  records  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  at  Duddingston.  I was 
therefore  much  interested  to  see  this  bird  on  the  Loch  on  19th 
October.  The  crest  still  showed  to  some  extent  but  the  chestnut 
tippet  had  been  discarded.  The  bird  presumably  remained 
throughout  the  following  week  as  it  was  still  there  on  the  26th, 
when  I was  able  to  observe  it  at  close  range  for  some  time. — 
J.  Kirke  Nash,  Edinburgh. 
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